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PREFACE 


Since  the  death  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  1902  his  Trus- 
tees have  put  into  operation  the  Scholarship  System 
provided  for  under  his  last  Will.  As  the  provisions  of 
the  Will  applied  to  a  large  number  of  widely  sepa- 
rated communities,  varying  greatly  in  their  educa- 
tional development,  as  in  other  respects,  and  as  the 
suggestions  made  hy  Mr.  Rhodes  about  the  choice  of 
his  Scholars  involved  methods  of  selection  hitherto 
untried,  much  preparatory  study  of  conditions,  in- 
volving an  immense  amount  of  travel,  and  much 
consultation  with  authorities  in  each  community 
concerned,  became  necessary  before  a  system  for  the 
administration  of  the  Trust  could  be  decided  upon. 
This  work  of  enquiry  was  entrusted  to  me,  and  the 
System  now  in  use  is  largely  based  upon  reports 
which  I  made  to  the  Trustees  from  time  to  time 
after  consultation  with  educational  and  other  re- 
sponsi!)le  authorities  in  all  the  countries  concerned. 
In  these  reports  I  tried  to  embody  the  advice  I  had 
received,  and  to  outline  the  difficulties  to  be  dealt 
with,  adding  my  own  conclusions  as  to  the  best  way 
in  which  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome. 
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The  System  has  now  been  in  operation  for  some 
years,  and  much  experience  has  been  gained  in  its 
administration.    This  experience  has  brought  the 
conviction  that  to  ensure  the  greatest  efficiency,  and 
to  achieve  the  best  results  from  the  System,  it  has 
become  essential  to  give  the  widest  possible  public- 
ity, in  some  readily  accessible  form,  to  all  matters  of 
general  interest  connected  with  the  Trust;  its  incep- 
tion, its  history,  its  aims,  its  problems,  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers,  and  its  methods  of  administration. 
The  chief  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  obvious. 
The  Scholarship  endowment  is  made  in  perpetuity. 
Centuries  hence  we  may  expect  it  to  be  in  opera- 
tion, just  as  other  Oxford  scholarships  rest  on  en- 
dowments  centuries  old.    The  methods  by  which 
it  can  be  made  most  cflFective  will  only  be  gradually 
learned  from  experience.  They  will  certainly  de- 
mand change  from  time  to  time,  as  conditions  change 
in  the  countries  from  which  Scholars  are  drawn,  or 
in  Oxford  itself.  Thoughtful  cooperation  among  edu- 
cational men  in  many  parts  of  the  world  will  there- 
fore be  required  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
System  over  long  periods  of  time.   The  fullest  dis- 
cussion of  the  ends  to  be  kept  in  view,  of  the  means 
used  to  attain  them,  and  of  hindrances  to  success  is 
therefore  imperative.  Careful  consideration  by  many 
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minds  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Trust,  of 
the  grounds  on  which  Scholars  are  selected,  of  the 
agencies  most  efficient  for  making  selection,  of  the 
work  of  the  Scholars  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
do  their  work,  of  Oxford's  arrangements  for  giving 
effect  to  the  scheme,  will  all  prove  necessary  and 
useful  in  making  of  this  great  Trust  all  that  it  ought 
to  be. 

It  seems  especially  desirable  that  the  many  Com- 
mittees of  Selection,  to  whom  the  choice  of  Scholars 
is  entrusted,  should  have  the  clearest  possible  idea 
of  the  principles  on  which  choice  should  be  made. 
These  committees  now  embrace  a  large  proportion  of 
the  leading  educational  men,  and  others  in  high 
official  position,  in  more  than  seventy  countries, 
states,  provinces,  and  colonies  where  Scholarships 
are  awarded.  As  the  composition  of  the  committees 
changes  from  time  to  time,  each  new  member  should 
have  a  ready  means  of  informing  himself  about  the 
nature  of  his  responsible  duties. 

The  Scholars,  again,  are  drawn  from  a  great  many 
remote  communities,  where  little  is  known  of  Ox- 
ford, and  they  will  in  future  be  drawn  from  remote 
generations,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
much  about  Rhodes.  It  seems  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  foundation  that  definite 
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inff)rmation  about  both  should  be  within  easy  reach 
of  all  Canclidates  and  Scholars.  To  them  the  course 
of  study  which  best  prepares  for  entry  at  Oxford, 
the  opportunities  for  further  study,  and  the  range  of 
teaching  provided  at  the  University,  the  peculiar 
features  of  college  life,  the  cost  of  living,  and  like 
questions,  cannot  but  be  of  deep  interest. 

Nor  does  it  seem  less  necessary  that  every  Scholar 
of  succeeding  generations  should  know  something  of 
the  life  of  the  man  whose  benefaction  he  enjoys,  and 
whose  purposes  he  is  in  part  fulfilling  when  he  accepts 
his  Scholarship.  Only  the  briefest  outline  can  here 
be  given  of  his  stirring  career,  but  reference  is  made 
to  various  authorities,  from  which  fuller  information 
can  be  obtained,  and  there  is  added  some  account  of 
the  development  in  his  mind  of  the  principles  and 
purposes  which  prompted  his  Bequest. 

In  pursuing  the  enquiries  necessary  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Trust,  I  have  at  various  times  met 
with  strongly  expressed  diflferences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  interpretation  which  should  be  put  upon  some 
clauses  of  the  Will.  As  I  have  tried  to  bring  all  such 
points  very  fully  to  the  notice  of  the  Trustees,  who 
have  given  to  them  prolonged  and  careful  considera- 
tion, it  seems  desirable  that  the  reasons  should  be 
made  public  on  which  —  using  the  wide  latitude  of 
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judgment  given  to  them  under  the  Will  —  they  have 
based  their  decisions. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  various  considerations  that  I 
have  asked  permission  of  the  Trustees  to  summarize 
the  experience  gained  in  the  work  of  organization, 
and  to  prepare  such  a  statement  as  seems  likely  to 
serve  a  useful  purpose  in  making  the  Scholarship 
System  known  and  its  management  understood. 

Any  statement  alx)ut  the  organization  of  the 
scheme  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  include 
also  the  experience  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  F.  J.  Wylie, 
to  whom  was  assigned  the  administration  of  the 
Trust  in  Oxford  itself,  and  who  has  therefore  acted 
as  the  intermediary  between  the  elected  Scholars, 
the  Colleges,  and  the  University.  Chapters  vi  and 
VII,  dealing  with  the  University  System  and  the 
social  side  of  Oxford  life,  have  been  contributed  by 
him. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  readers  that 
no  present  statement  can  be  considered  as  binding 
the  Trust  in  regard  to  such  future  modifications  of 
the  System  as  may  be  suggested  by  further  experi- 
ence or  made  necessary  by  changed  circumstances. 

My  hope  is  that  this  volume  may  find  its  way  into 
the  libraries  of  the  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  of  the  communities  from  which  Scholars 
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arc  drawn,  and  there  awaken  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  Scholarships  and  prove  a  sufficient  guide  to 
those  who  aspire  to  enjoy  the  advantages  that  they 
offer.  I  trust  that  it  will  also  he  useful  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  Selection  to  whom  is  assigned  the  deli- 
cate, difficult,  and  highly  responsible  task  of  select- 
ing the  Rhodes  Scholars. 

For  the  form  in  which  the  subject  is  presented,  I 
must  assume  the  entire  responsibility. 

G.   R.   P. 

London,  1912. 
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THE 
RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    FOUNDER 

Cecil  Jo!IN  Rhodes,  the  founder  of  the  Scholarship 
System  which  bears  his  name,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Britain's  builders  of  ICmpire,  was  lx)rn  in  the  \'ic- 
arage  of  Bishop's  Stortford  I'arish,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  EngIand,on  July  5,  1853.  He  was  the  fifth 
of  the  nine  sons  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Parish,  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Rhodes,  and  of  Louisa,  his  second  wife.  To- 
gether with  his  brothers  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Bishop's  Stortford  Grammar  School,  one 
of  those  numerous  smaller  Elizabethan  Fecunda- 
tions which  have  done  so  much  for  centuries  to  keep 
alive  the  classical  spirit  in  English  education,  and 
to  mould  English  character.  Here  he  pursued  his 
studies  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  is  on  record 
that  he  gained  a  classical  scholarship  and  the  school 
medal  for  elocution,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
in  the  first  cricket  eleven.   Beyond  this,  little  of  spe- 
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cial  interest  is  known  of  his  school  life.  "He  is  de- 
scribed." says  one  of  his  biographers,  "as  a  slender, 
delicate-looking,  but  not  delicate,  boy,  and  as  pos- 
sessing a  retiring  nature,  and  a  high,  proud  spirit." 

On  leaving  school  in  1869  he  continued  his  class- 
ical reading  for  a  time  at  home  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  Cambridge  man. 

It  was  not  long,   howc\er,   before  the  decision 
about    his    future    life   was    taken,  which   was    to 
affect  profoundly  the  history'  of  a  continent.   Of  the 
large  family  of  brothers,  four  chose  a  military  ca- 
reer and  entered  the  army.   The  father  had  hoped 
that   some  of  his  sons  would  enter   the   Churrh. 
Neither  profession  had  attractions  for  Cecil,  and 
now  it  was   settled    that  he  should  join   another 
brother  who  had  gone  to  South  Africa  to  take  up  a 
farming  life,  and  in  Natal  was  making  experiments 
in  the  planting  of  cotton.   The  decision  to  emigrate 
to  South  Africa,  so  momentous  for  himself  and  for 
the  country  to  which  he  went,  was  apparently  much 
influenced  by  considerations  of  health.    The  Eng- 
lish climate  was  considered  too  rigorous  for  a  consti- 
tution which  had  l)egun  to  show  some  signs  of  weak- 
ness.  He  sailed  from  England  towards  the  end  of 
June,   1S70,  and  after  a   voyage  of  seventy  days 
landed  at  Durban  on  September  i. 
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In  Natal  he  had  at  once  to  face  pioneer  life  under 
its  crudest  and  most  laborious  conditions.  His 
brother  had  obtained  a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  under  the  Emigration  Act  of  the  Colony ;  Cecil 
took  up  fifty  more,  to  \)e  paid  for  in  five  years.  It 
was  bush  land,  only  to  be  cleared  with  immense 
labour.  He  had  no  capital  —  his  allowance  from 
home  was  small  —  his  brother  of  a  roving  and  ad- 
venturous disposition  —  Kafir  labour  was  expen- 
sive and  uncertain  —  the  heat  great  —  cotton  plant- 
ing an  experiment  which  in  the  end,  and  after  many 
disappointments,  was  only  partially  successful.  But 
he  had  made  his  entry  into  the  great  school  of  real 
life  —  the  school  which  teaches  men  to  see  things 
as  they  are  —  which  trains  to  physical  endurance 
and  to  patient  effort  in  overcoming  difficulties.  The 
warmer  climate  and  the  outdoor  occupation  fa- 
voured his  constitution,  and  he  became  compara- 
tively robust.  From  his  Natal  life  at  chic  period  he 
also  gained  insight  into  the  working  of  the  Kafir 
mind,  invaluable  aften\'ards  when  he  had  to  legis- 
late for  Kafir  needs  —  to  employ  native  labour  on  a 
great  scale  in  working  out  his  vast  industrial  schemes 
—  or,  carrying  his  life  in  his  hands,  to  face  and  deal 
with  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Matabele.  Of  this 
brief  stage  in  his  career  one  thing  more  is  to  be  said. 
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Neither  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  nor  remoteness 
from  intellectual  surrouncFngs  displaced  from  his 
mind  an  ideal  destined  to  have  far-reaching  in- 
fluence on  his  own  and  other  lives.  W'ith  a  young 
neighbouring  farmer  of  like  education  and  ambition 
he  kept  up  his  classical  reading,  and  together  they 
discussed  the  possibility  of  earning  sufficient  means 
to  enter  Oxford  and  work  out  a  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

But  events  were  taking  place  which  soon  gave  a 
new  direct'-,  n  to  his  energy  and  opened  up  new  op- 
portunities.  The  first  South  African  diamonds  had 
been  found  in  1869;  by  1871  the  rush  to  the  diggings 
had  fairly  set  in.    Rhodes  was  drawn  into  the  move- 
ment; by  October  of  the  latter  year  he  had  closed 
up  his  farming  operations,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
the  diggings  in  an  ox-cart,  carrying  among  his  small 
belongings  "a  bucket  and  a  spade,  several  volumes 
of  the  classics,  and  a  Greek  lexicon."   Thusequipped 
he  reached  in  November,  1871,  the  place  where  Kim- 
berley  now  stands,  which  was  to  give  him  the  solid 
foundation  of  fame  and  fortune.   His  earliest  letters 
are  dated  from  the  ''De  Beers  New  Rush." 

He  took  charge  of  a  claim  owned  by  his  l)rother, 
who  had  preceded  him  in  migrating  from  Natal,  se' 
cured  others  of  his  own,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
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gave  himself  up  to  the  rough  work  of  the  mining- 
camp  —  excavation,  the  sifting  of  gravel,  the  sorting 
of  diamonds,  the  management  of  Kafirs,  speculation 
in  claims  —  whatever  work  of  hand  or  brain  came 
in  his  way  by  which  money  could  be  made  in  that 
hive  of  industry  and  fierce  competition,  which  had 
drawn  to  itself  rivals  in  the  search  for  wealth  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  His  energy  soon  began 
to  achieve  results;  within  little  more  than  a  year  we 
find  him  making  small  investments  in  Natal  and 
elsewhere.  With  this  preliminary  prosperity  his  old 
dream  of  gaining  an  Oxford  education  re-asserted 
itself.  In  1873,  after  spending  some  months  in  ex- 
ploration on  the  veld,  during  which  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  a  characteristic  side  of  South  African 
life,  and  with  Dutch  character  and  habits  of  thought, 
he  left  his  affairs  at  Kimberley  in  charge  of  an  agent, 
returned  to  England,  and  in  October  of  that  year 
was  matriculated  at  the  University,  and  went  into 
residence  as  a  member  of  Oriel  College,  after  being 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  care  to  read 
for  honours,  by  the  Fellows  of  University  C(jllege, 
to  which  he  first  applied.  A  few  months  at  the  Uni- 
versity proved  that  for  him  danger  still  lurked  in 
the  English  climate;  a  specialist  whom  he  consulted 
found  both  heart  and  lungs  weak,  and  noted  in  his 
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case-book,  "not  six  months  to  live."  He  went  back 
to  South  Africa  much  disheartened,   but  another 
period  of  veld  life,  with  its  bracing  air  and  natural 
conditions,  set  him  up  anew,  and  he  returned  to  the 
diamond  fields  to  match  his  business  ability  as  a 
speculator  and  organizer  against  all  comers.    He  is 
described  at  this  period  by  a  contemporary,  as  "a 
tall,  gaunt  youth,  roughly  dressed,  coated  with  dust, 
sitting  moodily  on  a  bucket,  deaf  to  the  chatter  and 
rattle  about  him,  his  blue  eyes  fixed  intently  on  his 
work,  oi  on  some  fabric  of  his  brain." 

The  next  few  years  of  his  life  present  features 
probably  unique  in  the  annals  of  biography;  -  of 
the  time,  as  health  and  his  means  permitted,  .,,ent 
in  keei)ing  terms  at  Oxford  -  the  vacations  or  lon- 
ger periods  when  his  funds  were  low  or  business  an.x- 
ieties  pressing,  or  the  climate  of  England  too  se- 
vere for  his  constitution,  employed  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world  in  the  strenuous  activities  of  Kimber- 
ley,  amid  many  vicissitudes  of  success  or  apparent 
defeat. 

Concerning  this  stage  in  his  career  one  point  is 
worthy  of  note,  especially  by  those  who  enjoy  his 
benefactions  at  the  Cniversity  or  those  who  aspire 
to  do  so.  The  idealism  which  inclined  him  to  value 
classical  study  and  led  him  to  reverence  a  great 
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centre  of  literary  culture  seems  never  to  have  in- 
terfired  with  the  full  (level(t[)nient  of  his  prattical 
business  powers.   On  the  other  hami,  the  life  of  thu 
University  and  its  teachings   touched  his  imagina- 
tion and  kindli'd  in  his  mind  those  conceptions  of 
the  uses  to  which  wealth  can  be  applied  that  almost 
alone  give  dignity  to  its  pursuit.    "What  is  the  use 
of  having  big  ideas,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Ceneral  Gordon  as  a  justification  for  striving  after 
wealth  on  the  diamond   fields,   "unless  you  have 
money  with  which  to  carry  them  out?"   The  proof 
seems  abundant  that  it  was  during  the  period  when 
he  was  pursuing  this  dual  life,  with  aims  to  all  ap- 
pearance so  widely  divergent,  that  the  "big  ideas" 
alx)ut    South  Africa,    the    Empire,    and    mankind 
which  later  dominated  his  thought  began  to  take 
form  in  his  mind. 

A  fellow  of  Oriel  report?  a  fragment  of  Common 
Room  conversation,  illuminating  on  this  point,  from 
one  of  the  later  visits  that  Rhmles  made  to  the  Col- 
Kge.  "  I  fear  that  I  did  n(4  work  at  Oxford  as  much, 
or  get  as  much  good  out  of  the  I'niversity,  as  I 
should  have  done.  But  I  did  read  some  Greek,  and 
especially  some  Aristotle,  and  one  sentence  of  his  has 
influenced  mc  more  than  almost  anything  else.  It 
is  one  in  which  he  says  that  the  greatest  happiness 
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■n  I,fc  ,s  ,„  he  ,l<.rivo,l  from  ,l,o  conscious  pursuit 
<.f  a  Krca,  purpose."    If  all  Oxford  students  could 

'"''  '."'"  ""^  •^■■''^"■""  -^'"h  n,eani„,,,  „„,,  draw 
iron,  u  such  msi.iration,  dure  would  he  less  com- 
Plamt  than  is  now  often  heard  of  Oxford's  modest 
dcn,and    or  Greek,   it  is  not  improbahle  that  the 
youth  full  of   high  aspirations  and  destined   for 
large  affairs  foun.l  in  the  words  of  the  philosopher 
™-an,„gs  which  suited  his  own  attitu.le  of  mind 
owards  the  business  of  life,   fiut  it  is  interesting 
t"  nu,l  <„er  what  spaces  of  time  an,l  place  the  spark 
of  msp,ra.,on  passes:  to  fm.l  South  .Africa  and  the 
mneteenth   century  link.-d  with  .Athens  and  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ 

whenT't""".'"''  ''"'  '"""'  ^'  "'^  '■--^-•'y. 
«h'n  back  agam  upon  the  veld,  that  he  outlinrf 

•n  cru,  e  but  striking  form  those  plans  for  the  con' 

so  ..a.,„n  of  the  British  Empire,  the  unification  :, 

nglo-Saxon  race,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world 

M..ch  m  later  5ears  took  more  practical  shape.  The 

.locument.n  which  he  dl.1  this  remains  in  his  own 
ha  dwnnng  to  illustrate  .heaudacity  of  conception 
an,l  contmu,ty  of  purpose  which  from  the  very  firs" 
niarke.1  his  career  ' 

Xo,  until  December.  ,,,,„,  eight  years  from  the 
fme  when  he  entered  O.xford,  did  he  finally  secure 
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the  degree  upon  which  ho  had  set  his  heart.   But  by 
that  lime  his  fortunes  were  more  secure  and  a  new 
sphere  of  action  had  opened  up  for  him.   The  an- 
nexation to  the  Cape  Colony  in  1 880  of  the  mining 
territory  around  Kimherley  had  hd  to  the  creation 
of  two  new  electoral  districts,  and  for  one  of  these, 
Harkly  West,  Rhodes  stood  as  a  candidate  in  the 
election  which  immediately  took  place  for  the  Cape 
Legislature.   The  fact  that  he  won  the  scat  at  this 
first  attempt  shows  how  strong  was  the  position  the 
young  miner  had  already  gained  for  himself  among 
his  contemporaries;  the  further  fact  that,  amid  all 
the  fluctuations  of  his  fortunes,  he  continued  to  hold 
this  constituency,  which  was  mainly  Dutch,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  twenty-two  years  later,  indicates 
the  strength  of  the  personal  influence  he  exercised 
over  men's  minds.     It  was,  then,  upon  an  embryo 
colonial  statesman  as  well  as  a  successful  diamond 
digger  that  Oxford  conferred  its  degree  in  188 1. 

The  period  when  Rhodes  entered  the  Cape  Legis- 
lature was  an  anxious  one  for  South  Africa.  Already 
the  clouds  were  gathering  which  twenty  years  later 
were  to  burst  in  a  tempest  of  war.  The  Govern- 
nicnt  of  Cape  Colony  was  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  the  powerful  Basuto  tribe;  the  Imperial  (Gov- 
ernment had  entered  upon  a  more  serious  conflict 
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'•-  ■■".'■...„„:„;.;.:  'z:i:;:::  -^"^  •■'  --« 

cupl,.,],  however   with  ,h,.  '  ^^"-vaal, 

crnmene    1.  ""^  """'"<" 'he  Imperial  Gov- 

en,,,   ,,y  ,„„^,  ^.„^^_^^^_,  ^^  n,ag„ani„,i,y.   >,y 

I    ;?'''.™'"""'''''— I.ness,is.,„e„f„     ,J 

"^  ■""■"'-'' hi.,„rv  .,p„„  ,,hieh  r,na,  a„„,   I 
-,reen,e„,  ,,.,,,,,,-,,„,  ,,^,,,,_,.  ,^^^^ 

\l.a,ever  the   ,n,erpre,a,io„    p,.,  „„„„  „'  ^,      ;■ 
encc.   uhich,    further   dc-x eloped    hv    nru-     • 

career  ,n  Cape  C„l„n>..  ,he  n,i„,l  „f  k,,,,,,,,  „!; 
J-nnnated  by  .w„  len.lin,,  i*,,.    I,,„h  wer       e  r 

"     '  '''"  '^^""^^^^  ^-"^^^  of  tlie  nicthods  by 
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whicli  he  strove  to  give   them   effect  are  open  to 
critic  ism. 

The  first  of  these  dominatint;  ideas  was  the  ex- 
tension of  British  infliienee  over  the  vast  iineiviHzed 
areas  (>{  Africa  stretchini^  northwards  towards  the 
e(|iiator.  \lv  I)ene\-e(l  that  in  l)rinj;in^  tiuir  bar- 
barous populations  under  the  rei^^n  of  law,  and  in 
developing;  the  ^^reat  natural  resources  of  these  re- 
gions, he  would  be  serving  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity  as  well  as  opening  up  new  fields  for  Brit- 
ish enterprise  and  settlement.  Chiefly  through  his 
initiative  and  under  the  influence  of  his  compelling 
purjx)se,  this  dream  has  in  large  measure  been 
realised. 

The  second  of  these  ideas  was  the  unification  of 
the  various  colonies  of  South  Africa,  with  the  two 
European  races  that  controlled  them,  into  one 
political  system  under  the  British  flag.  In  ways  un- 
thought  of  by  him,  but  on  the  whole  in  accord  w  ith 
his  views,  that  ideal  also  has  now  been  attained. 

But  behind  these  purposes,  which  mainly  afTected 
South  Africa,  were  conceptions  larger  still,  of  which 
they  wcri^  but  a  part.  While  still  a  young  man,  fresh 
from  the  University,  his  reflections  had  convinced 
him  that  the  closer  consolid.ation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire into  an  organic  whole  was  an  object  of  supreme 
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political  importance  for  his  own  nation  and  for  the 
world.  The  (Inain  that  floated  before  his  vision,  as  it 
floats  before  the  wi>est  and  best  of  British  people 
everywhere,  is  of  an  empire  recognizing  its  enormous 
mission  and  resi)onsibilities  in  the  W(jrld  —  with 
wisdom  and  trained  ability  adequate  to  governing 
rightly  and  justly  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  weaker 
races  dependent  upon  it  —  with  strength  sufficient 
to  maintain  its  position  and  protect  its  people  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Imperial  idea,  as  it  is  understood  by  English- 
men, was  the  point  from  which  Rhodes  started. 
He  believed  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  its  cfTi- 
ciency  for  good.    He  was  convinced  that  its  main- 
t(>nance  was  among  the  supreme  interests  of  man- 
kind.  I  le  wished  to  see  its  various  parts  drawn  more 
closely  together,  not  as  an  agency  of  aggression,  but 
in  the  interests  of  i)eace,  industry,  and  civilization. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  end  he  looked  only  to  the 
free  force  of  free  men  trained  up  in  the  largest  atmo- 
sphere of  liberty.    Nor  did  he  in  this  connection 
think  of  his  own  race  alone.    He  wished  the  full 
advantages  of  citizenship  in  the  Empire  and  a  full 
share  in  its  work  to  be  extended  to  civilized  men  of 
any  race  who  came  within  its  bounds  and  accepted 
its  ideals  of  free  government.   At  a  later  stage  his 
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thought  advanced  much  further,  and  aimed  at  draw- 
ing tlie  people  of  the  Inited  States  and  the  kindred 
German  race  into  a  common  circle  of  sympathy  and 
mutual  understanding  for  the  same  great  end. 

It  will  Ijc  conceded  that  dreams  like  these  indicate 
the  workings  of  a  large  mind.  (Jf  their  absolute  sin- 
cerity there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  I  men- 
tion them  here  because  an  understanding  of  this 
side  of  his  nature  furnishes  the  only  true  key  to  the 
career  of  Rhodes,  and  establishes  at  least  its  con- 
sistency. Through  every  stage  of  his  life  his  work 
was  inspired  by  the  vast  vision  which  he  first  out- 
lined in  writing  when  alone  on  the  African  veld, 
a  poor  and  comparatively  friendless  youth,  but 
already  inflamed  with  amlntions  for  his  country,  his 
race,  and  mankind  that  come  with  such  living  and 
inspiring  force  to  but  few  men,  and  to  fewer  still 
who  have  the  strength  of  will  resolutely  to  pursue 
them  through  good  and  evil  report,  through  mis- 
takes and  failures,  to  the  end. 

That  schemes  of  a  world-wide  policy  were  at  work 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  diamond  digger  and  Oxford 
undergraduate  who  in  188 1  took  his  seat  in  the  Cape 
Legislature,  would  probably  have  come  as  a  surprise 
to  the  colonial  politicians  with  whom  he  now  became 
associated. 
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Mranwhilc  ln>  practical  mind  turned  to  the  ques- 
tions iniinidialtly  around  liiiii,  and  iunu  this  tinu- 
forward  he  was  to  di\(.tf  the  yrcatt  r  |)art  of  his 
short  working  life  to  wrotling  with  ilic  i)roM(  ms  — 
industrial,  linancial,  jioHtical,  and  racial  of  the 
Dark  Continent. 

From  the  lirst  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  part 
in  dealing  with  those  natixc  (juestions  whi(h  must 
always    confront    the    South    African    statesman. 
Colonel   (afterwards  Major-Ck'neral)   Charles  Gor- 
don,  already   famous  for  his  exploits  in  China  — 
later  to  crown  his  career  hy  his  work  in  the  Soudan 
and  hy  his  heroic  death  at  Khartoum  —  had  heen 
a>ke(l  by  the  Cape  C.ovirnmcnt  to  arrange  terms 
of  peaceful  settlement  witli  the  Basutos,  a  numer- 
ous nali\c-  race  with  which   the  Colony  had  been 
drawn   into  an   unfortunate  struggle.     He  recom- 
mended,  among  other  things,   iw .  compensation 
should  l)c  paid  to  those  natives  who  had  remained 
loyal    throughout    the    contest,    and    Rhodes    was 
named  as  one  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Cape  C.overnment  to  determine  the  awards.    This 
chance  intersection  of  the  lives  of  two  men,  each 
de>tined  to  .-tanii)  his  name  on  the  history  of  Africa 
and  the  Empire,  had  it>,  influence  on  both.   Gordon 
V  as  so  mucii  impressed  by  what  he  saw  of  Rhodes 
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that  he  ask(<l  hini  (o  stay  and  share  his  work  of 
pacifying'  and  o>iitrollin)s'  the  Hasuto>.  This  was 
in  spite  ot  .tronij  and  freely  expressed  difTerenees 
of  opinion.  "There  are  few  imn  in  tiie  world." 
(M)rdon  had  said,  "to  wlioni  I  would  make  siuh  an 
<»ITer.  ...  I  ne\(r  nut  a  man  so  strong  for  iiis  own 
opinion;  yon  think  you  are  always  ri^ht."  A  still 
greater  mark  of  his  esteem  and  confidence  Cordon 
gave  two  years  later,  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  fateful 
departure  for  the  Sf)U(lan,  he  telegraphed  to  Rh(Klcs 
to  come  and  join  him  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  tyranny  of  the  Mahdi.  "I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
with  him,"  was  the  repeated  exclamation  of  Rhodes 
when  he  heard  of  Cordon's  trai,nc  death.  The  mu- 
tual regard  of  men  whose  minds  were  cast  in  such 
different  moulds  is  noteworthy. 

They  had  discussed  their  views  of  life.  Roth  were 
idealists.  Gordon  was  what  is  ordinarily  called  an 
unpractical  man;  he  despised  money,  and  for  the 
means  to  accomplish  nohle  aims  looked  as  few  have 
done  to  spiritual  help  and  strength  alone.  Rhodes, 
flreamer  and  at  the  same  time  aml)itious  man  of  the 
world,  fond  of  power,  anrl  cnnrident  about  the  use 
he  intended  to  make  of  it,  had  declared  that  he 
meant  to  stay  in  South  Africa  and  make  money. 
So  each  went  his  way  — the  one  without  the  use  of 
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wealth  to  leave  many  aims  unachieved,  hut  a  name 
as  unsuHicd,  heroic,  and  insi,iring  as  an>-  u>  \>c  found 
in  England's  long  roll  of  fame;  the  other,  l.y  use  of 
wealth,  not  always  without  blame,  to  achieve  great 
ends,  and  nnally  to  consecrate  all  that  he  left  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow  men. 

In  dealing  with  the  large  designs  he  entertained 
for  South  Africa  and  through  it  for  the  Empire. 
Rhodes  was  confronted  by  three  distinct  obstacles.' 
the  indifference  and  variable  policy  of  the  Home 
Government;  the  active  opposition  and  conflicting 
ambitions  of  the  neighbouring  Transvaal  Republic, 
bent,  under  the  guidance  of  its  able  and  determined 
leader,  Paul  Kruger.  on  establishing  Dutch  suprem- 
acy throughout  the  country;  and  lastly,  the  hesita- 
tion  of  the  Cape  politicians  to  incur  responsibility 
for  ary  extension  of  territory,  or  to  give  offence  to 
their  Dutch  friends  in  the  Republic. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  development  of  his  ideas 
involved  dealing  with  some  millions  of  unci^•iIized 
natives  who  were  to  be  drawn  within  the  circle  of 
British  law  and  under  civilized  control.  Few  men  in 
public  life  have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  con- 
d.tions  so  complicated  or  to  work  forAvard  to  their 
ends  through  such  a  tangle  of  conflicting  interests. 
The  question  of  Basutoland  had  scarcely  been 
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settled  by  recognition  of  native  independence  with 
friendly  Imperial  control,  which  Rhodes  had  advo- 
cated, —  a  policy  since  worked  out  with  remarkable 
success,  —  when  the  further  question  of  the  control 
of  Bechuanaland  became  critical.  On  the  solution 
found  for  this  depended  the  far  greater  question  of 
expansion  northward,  upon  which  Rhodes  had  fixed 
his  mind,  as  this  region  lay  on  the  direct  line  of 
approach  to  Central  Africa.  Unauthorized  settlers 
from  the  Transvaal  had  occupied  portions  of  the 
country,  were  quarrelling  with  the  natives,  and  had 
planned  the  establishment  of  two  small  republics. 
The  native  chiefs  objected  to  this,  preferring  a 
British  Protectorate,  as  did  many  white  settlers. 
Sent  by  the  Cape  Government  to  study  the  merits 
of  the  question  and  to  fix  boundaries,  Rhodes  spent 
months  during  1883  first  in  securing  concessions 
from  the  native  chiefs,  and  then  in  trying  to  induce 
the  Cape  and  Imperial  Governments  to  assume 
control  of  the  whole  country.  But  he  could  not  at 
the  moment  overcome  the  hesitation  of  cither.  The 
Dutch  members  of  the  Cape  Legislature  sympa- 
thized with  the  freebooters  from  the  Transvaal; 
the  Imperial  Government  dreaded  increased  respons- 
ibilities. Against  these  obstacles  Rhodes  for  some 
time  laboured  in  vain. 
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The  motives  which  actuated  him  were  cl.arly 
stated  in  a  speech  made  in  the  Cape  Legislature 
after  his  return:  — 

I  M  [In.  said]  that  tlu-  House  has  not  yet  risen  to  the 
supreme  unportance  of  this  question.  .  .  .  Vou  arc  dril 
'"K  with  a  question  on  the  treatment  of  which  de,)ends 
the  whole,  future  of  tl>is  Colony.  I  look  upon  this  liech- 
uanaland  territory  as  ,h.  Sue.  Canal  of  the  trade  of  this 
cou.ury.  the  key  of  its  road  to  the  interior.  I  sol- 

emnly warn  the  House  that  if  it  fails  to  secure  control  of 
the  mtenor.  we  sludl  fall  from  our  posuion  as  the  para- 
mount State,  which  is  our  right  in  any  future  scheme  of 
rederai  t  nion. 

Thi-  hesitancy  of  the  British  Government,  the  in- 
clifTerence  of  the  C^ii,e  Parliament,  tried  sorclv  his 
eager  spirit.    P,ut  thottgh  foiled  for  the  moment,  he 
was  gathering  power.    It  was  at  this  time  that  a 
keen  ohserxer,   Jiaron  von  Huhner,  then  at  Cape 
Town  m  the  c.  arse  of  a  tour  through  the  Empire, 
wrote  his  impression  of  the  youthful  politician: - 
The  path  which  he  has  taken,  an.I   means  to  take 
nu.rk.s   nm  out  to  me  as  one  of  those  many  links,  almost' 
."v.s.Me  to  the  naked  eye.  hut  which  coilectivelv  form  a 
hon,    stron,.  en<.UKh  to  l,.ind  (he  Colonies  firnd;  to  the 
AlnduT    Country,,    and    the    Mother    Country'  to    the 
Colonies. 

Ouring    those    years,    between    1884    and    1SS8, 
w.:de  attending  to  his  parliamentary  duties   and 
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carrying  on  the  work  and  negotiations  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted  in  Hasutoland  and  Bechua- 
naland,  Rhodes  was  engaged  in  a  prolonged  tfTort 
in  which  all  his  fortunes  were  at  stake,  to  master 
the  dillieulties  (jf  the  mining  situation  at  Kimbcriey. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  only  a  consolidation  of 
smaller  claims  could  save  the  diamond  interest  and 
place  it  upon  a  secure  basis.  The  De  Heir^  Mining 
Company,  with  Rhcxles  at  its  head,  had  but  one 
powerful  rival  in  the  corjioration  of  the  Kimberley 
Mine,  controlled  by  Barnato.  After  a  keen  struggle 
for  supremacy,  the  dramatic  history  of  which  has 
been  fully  written,  but  must  not  detain  us  here,  the 
business  genius  and  courage  of  Rhodes  pre^  ''ed  and 
the  amalgamation  of  the  ^•ari()us  cf)mpai.  s  into 
"The  De  Beers  (^)nsolidated  Mines  Limited"  fixed 
on  a  sound  working  basis  this  great  Cape  ir  ustrv, 
and  established  the  fortunes  of  Rhodes  himself  (who 
became  Chairman  of  the  Company)  and  of  his 
partners. 

But  the  consolidation  of  the  \arious  diamond 
interests  meant  much  more  for  Rhodes  and  for 
Africa  than  the  formation  of  a  great  and  successful 
mining  company.  In  the  face  of  determined  opposi- 
tion from  some  of  the  principal  partners  Rhofies  in- 
sisted that  the  trust  deed  should  give  the  Company 
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power  to  undertake  enterprises  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  kind.  "Xor,"  says  Sir  is  MichL-ll, 
"have  the  wicK  pf Avers  been  a  di.\.A  litter.  The 
Company  has  built  railways,  tram-lines  and  roads, 
established  immense  dynamite  works,  electric  and 
other  factories,  model  villages,  cattle  ranches,  fruit 
farms,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  availed  itself  of  the 
latitude  given  to  !t  in  its  trust  deed."  It  covered 
the  whole  range  of  South  African  development. 
Among  other  things,  the  Company  was  empowered 
to  acquire  tracts  of  country,  with  any  rights  that 
might  be  granted  by  their  rulers,  and  expend  thereon 
any  sums  deemed  requisite  for  the  maintenance  and 
good  government  thereof. 

All  this  meant  that  Rhodes  kept  a  steady  eye  on 
expansion  northward,  and  was  making  the  diamond 
industry  subsidiary  to  far-reaching  political  aims. 
So  it  was  understood  by  those  upon  whom  he  forced 
his  views.  "You  have  a  fancy  for  building  an  Em- 
pire in  the  north,  and  I  suppose  you  must  have  your 
way,"  was  Barnato's  remark  in  fmally  yielding  to 
his  determined  colleague.  "Rhodes  was  a  strange 
man,"  another  of  the  partners  —  Alfred  Beit  — 
once  remarked  to  me.  "The  rest  of  us  were  there  to 
make  mone}'.  and  for  nothing  else:  he  was  thinking 
of  the  British  Empire.    So  he  got  inserted  clauses 
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which  made  it  possible  to  employ  the  resources  and 
the  credit  of  De  Beers  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire  to  the  heart  of  Africa."  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  end  Alfred  Beit  left  two  or  three  millions 
of  his  wealth  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  Im- 
perial ideas  of  his  friend  and  partner. 

The  history  of  these  next  years  is  the  history  of  a 
conflict  between  two  iron  wills  inspired  by  opposing 
ideals.  That  which  Rhodes  had  ever  before  his  mind 
was  a  South  Africa  united  under  the  British  flag  — 
its  two  white  races,  English  and  Dutch,  working 
together  to  devehjp  the  country  —  to  push  British 
occupation  and  civilization  northwards  along  the 
great  plateau  leading  to  Central  Africa  —  to  control 
on  some  common  and  broad  lines  of  policy  leading  to 
civilization  the  millions  of  natives  who  would  thus 
be  withdrawn  from  uncontrolled  savagery  and 
brought  within  the  circle  of  British  law  and  ordered 
government.  What  English  and  French  had  done 
for  Canada,  he  would  have  English  and  Dutch  do 
for  South  Africa;  build  up  one  of  a  sisterhood  of 
nations  under  a  common  flag  and  acknowledging  a 
common  allegiance.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  large  aim  he  proposed  to  apply  his  own  wealth 
and  the  influence  of  the  great  company  he  had 
built  up. 
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Working  on  narrower  lines,  Imt  inspired  In-  a 
passion  of  racial  patriotism  equally  intense,  Taul 
Kruger's  mind  had  conn  ived  the  widely  different 
idea  of  a  South  Africa  dominantly  Dutch.  As  a 
youth  he  had  trekked  away  from  the  range  of  Brit- 
ish inHuence  at  the  Cape;  had  seen  his  people  in  the 
Transvaal  win  a  i)lace  for  themselves  with  pain  and 
difficulty  on  the  arid  veld;  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  annexing  the  country  east  and  west  from  ocean 
to  oo'an,  and  hy  so  doing  getting  control  also  of  the 
lines  of  northern  expansion. 

He  had  encouraged  the  raiders  from  the  Trans\aal 
who  attempted  to  get  a  footing  in  Bcchuanaland, 
and  fmally  published  an  official  proclamation  annex- 
ing to  the  Transvaal,  -'in  the  interests  of  humanity," 
a  considerable  part  of  the  disputed  territor>'.  This 
was  plainly  in  defiance  of  the  lately  concluded  Con- 
vention of  London,  and  the  Imperial  Government 
was  at  once  stirred  to  action.  A  military  expedition 
under  Sir  (  harles  Warren  was  despatched  to  the 
North;  President  Kruger  recognized  the  imixissibil- 
ity  of  persisting  in  his  course,  and  Rhodes,  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  a  civil  capacity  at 
the  reciuest  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  southern  part  of  the  disputed  territory  organized 
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iindor  Imperial  control  as  British  ncchiianaland.  the 
northirn  porium  (krland  a  British  Protectorate, 
and  the  route  to  the  north  in  this  way  saved.  At  the 
same  time  he  firmly  maintained  the  ri^ht  of  Dutch 
settlers  to  equality  of  treatment.  He  had  difTered 
seriously  on  this  point  with  the  milicary  commander 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  settlement.  The  defence 
of  his  position  in  the  Cape  Assembly  well  illustrates 
his  attitude  of  mind  on  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tion in  South  African  affairs.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said :  — 

I  think  all  would  recognise  that  I  am  an  Ent;Iishman, 
and  one  of  my  strongest  feelings  is  loyalty  to  my  own 
country.  If  the  report  of  such  a  condition  in  the  settle- 
ment by  Sir  Charles  Warren  is  correct,  that  no  man  of 
Dutch  descent  is  to  have  a  farm,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
English  colonists  to  retire.  I  remember,  when  a  young- 
ster, reading  in  my  English  history  that  the  supremacy  of 
my  country  was  due  to  its  adherence  to  two  cardinal  axi- 
oms: that  the  word  of  the  nation,  when  once  pledged,  was 
never  broken,  and  that  wlien  a  man  accepted  the  citizen- 

shipof  the  British  Empire  !''ero  was nodistinction between 
races.  It  has  been  my  mistortunc  in  one  year  to  meet  with 
the  breach  of  one  and  the  proposed  breach  of  the  other. 
The  result  will  be  that  when  the  troops  are  gone,  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  sullen  feeling,  discontent,  and  hostility. 
The  proposed  settlement  of  Bechuanaland  is  based  on  the 
exclusion  of  colonists  of  Dutch  descent.  I  raise  my  voice 
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in  mom  s,,l,niri  i)rot(.st  against  sue  Ii  a  cour^f,  and  it  is  the 
«!iity.-l  ,\<ry  I-ai.Lli-luDan  in  ilir  1  I<.ii-c  c  record  Iiir,  jiro- 
tcst  aK.iinst  it.  In  c(nicIu>ion.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
It,  a(h  (.f  solemn  plvdi^vs  and  the  introduction  of  n-re 
'liMiru  lions  must  result  in  hrin^'in-,'  calamity  on  t  .i.s 
country,  and  if  stidi  a  [x.Iicy  is  pursutd  it  will  endanger 
the  wJH.Ie  of  our  social  relationshij)  \Mih  colonists  of 
Dutch  descent,  and  endanger  the  supremacy  of  Her 
Majesty  in  this  country. 

It  may  he  said  with  some  confirlenre  that  had  the 
same  principle  c^f  eciual  rights  for  all  citizens  pre- 
vailed in  the  mind  of  President  Krii^cr.  South  Afri- 
can history  would  ha\e  taken  a  widely  chTferent 
cour>e  from  wliat  it  did  in  the  succeeding;  years. 

The  expedition  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  gave  final 
ofTect  to  the  strenuous  and  prolonged  efforts  which 
Rhodes  had  made  to  secure  the  route  to  tlic  north. 
The  pathway  was  now  ojxn  to  him,  and  he  at  once 
turned  to  the  great  task  of  northern  cxi)ansion  on 
which  his  imagination  had  been  so  long  bent.  It 
was  a  complicated  and  difficult  imdertaking  which 
madee(]ual  demands  on  his  courage,  his  (hplomatic 
skill,  and  his  business  ability.  To  accomplish  his 
ends  financial  support  on  a  large  scale  was  a  first 
necessity.  The  'api^roval  of  the  Imperial  C'.o\ern- 
ment,  slow  to  accept  new  responsibilities,  was  re- 
quired for  each  step  taken.    The  country  on  which 
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his  thought  was  iixed,  a  vast  hinterland  till  quite 
lately  thought  unworthy  of  attention  by  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  that  had  vied  with  each  other  in  getting 
control  of  the  coast  regions  of  Africa,  was  held  by 
native  tribes  dominated  at  the  time  by  a  chief  or 
king  of  the  Zulu  race  who  maintained  his  authority 
with  relentless  cruelty.    For  centuries  the  home  of 
savagery,  the  condition  of  this  vast  region  had  been 
for  some  years  especially  deplorable.    The  impis  of 
Lo  Bengula,  the  Matabele  ruler,  were  sent  out  at 
regular  intervals  to  strike  terror  by  general  massacre 
among  the  surrounding  weaker  tribes.    The  early 
settlers  of  Bulawayo  found  portions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring veld  strewn  with  the  skeletons  of  those  whom 
he  had  ordeied  to  execution  in  the  ordinary  admin- 
istration of  his  government.    It  was  but  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  was  taking  place  in  many  parts  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  first  necessary  step  was  to  secure  the  right 
of  entry  into  the  countr>'  from  the  Matabele  king. 
Other  people  had  suddenly  awakened  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  region.  Germans,  Portuguese,  and 
agents  of  President  Kruger  were  trying  to  gain  con- 
cessions of  various  kinds.  Partly  to  escape  their 
importunities  Lo  Bengula  agreed  to  an  arrangement 
suggested  by  Rhodes  by  which  he  pledged  himself 
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"nof  to  enter  into  any  c  irrospondtnrc  or  treat  >■  with 
any  foreign  power,  and  not  t(;  sell  or  alienate  any 
part  of  his  territory,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
High  C\)mniissioner." 

Tliis  was  an  important  move,  even  though  the 
result  was  mainly  negative,  since  it  secured  a  certain 
degree  of  Imperial  recognition  and  support.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  another.  Commissioners,  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  means  by  a  syndicate  of 
which  Rhodes  was  the  moving  spirit,  went  into  the 
country  in  1888,  and  succeeded  after  much  negotia- 
tion in  making  a  bargain  with  the  king  by  which, 
with  the  consent  of  his  principal  chiefs,  he  assigned 
to  the  grantees  in  return  for  a  considerable  monthly 
subsidy,  and  other  considerations,  the  exclusive  right 
to  all  minerals  found  within  his  dominions,  "with  full 
power  to  do  all  things  that  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  win  and  procure  the  same." 

Similar  arrangements  were  made  with  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  and  grants  made  to  other  parties  were 
accjuired  by  purchase.  Armed  with  these  conces- 
sions, and  w  ith  others  in  prospect,  Rhodes  proceeded 
to  England,  bent  on  securing  the  moral  support  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  was  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  even 
though  its  direct  assistance  could  not  be  exijected. 
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He  applit'd,  thcrrforo,  to  the  ('rf)\vn  for  one  «»f 
those  royal  charters  which  have  proMcl  so  useful  in 
enabling  private  capital  and  enterprise,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  j;overninint  initiative,  to  be  ilirecteil  to  the 
buihling-up  of  the  British  Mnipire.  In  making  the 
application  he  outlined  his  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment and  government  of  the  country,  and  under- 
took to  extend  railways  and  telegraphs  to  the  Zam- 
besi. 

After  long  and  critical  consideration  the  charter 
was  granted  and  in  October,  1889,  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  was  legally  constituted  with  power 
to  develop  the  concessions  it  had  obtained,  and, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  tlie  Imperial  authorities, 
to  administer  the  government  of  the  territories  to 
which  the  charter  extended,  and  over  which  the 
Company  shouUl  secure  control. 

Among  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  charter 
as  reasons  for  which  it  is  granted  are:  the  promotion 
of  civilization  and  good  government;  the  regulation 
of  liquor  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition;  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  opening-up  of  the  country  to  the 
immigration  of  Europeans  and  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  British  subjects  and  of  other  na- 
tions. 
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A  loriK  and  dirCKuIt  path  had  yet  to  he  travi  Hid 
iKforc  the  plans  In-  had  in  m\w  sun-  fully  rcali/id; 
I'Ut  it  is  worth  whik-  to  pause  lu  rr  and  rcllcct  upon 
the  inaRnituilc'  of  the  enterprise  to  which  Rhodi  s  had 
set  his  hand,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  far  on  tiic 
road  to  achievement. 

The  area  of  the  vast  territory  which  by  his  fore- 
sight,  energy,  and  persistence  he  was  thus  to  redeem 
from  barbarism  and  bring  under  the  reign  of  law 
within  the  British  Kmpire  embraces  more  than 
seven  hundrid  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles, 
about  eciual  to  one  (luarter  of  the  United  States, 
or  almost  as  much  as  the  united  areas  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Si)ain. 

The  part  south  of  the  Zambesi  has  been  proved 
to  be  emphatically  a  white  man's  country,  capable 
of  European  settlement,  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
and  with  great  agricultural  and  pastoral  i)ossibili- 
ties.    The  northern  half  presents  a  great  f h  Id  for 
civilized  administration.    In  much  of  this  vast  re- 
gion industrial  progress  has  now  taken  the  place  of 
tribal    wars.     Villages,    towns,    and    cities   occupy 
ancient  abodes  of  cruelty.    Just  laws  protect  the 
natives,   while   the  white  man's  energy  furnishes 
them  with  employment.     Moreover,    the  country 
has  become  a  base  from  which  the  problems  of 
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(\ntral  Africa  can  Ik-  aj)!):  ichcd  and  its  resources 
devel..|H(l.  'loward.i  tlie  nali/ation  of  wli.it  was 
thr)iij,'ht  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  dreams  of 
Rhodes,  the  Caj)'   t  route,  the  railway  line  to 

the  northward,  which  aims  at  connection  with  the 
Mediterranean,  has  already  advanced  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  beyond  the  Zambesi  and  nearly 
twenty-fne  hundred  miles  from  the  Cape.  This 
much  by  way  of  anticipation. 

But  Rhodes  was  to  learn  the  lesson  constantly 
repeated  in   history  that  savagery  does  not  make 
way  for  civilization  without  a  struggle.   The  forma- 
tion of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  and  the 
I)osscssion  of  a  royal  charter  were  but  preliminary 
steps.    The  business  of  occupation  had  now  to  be 
faced,  and  to  carry  out  this  difficult  ta^k  new  agen- 
cies  had  to  be  called  in.    Fortunately  Rhodes  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  in  other  men  belief  in  his  large 
conceptions,  and  the  most  devoted  loyalty  in  carry- 
ing  out  the  tasks  to  which  he  sent  them.    He  had 
drawn  around  him  a  group  of  friends  without  whose 
co-operation  all  authorities  agree  that  the  occupation 
could  not  have  been  accomplished.    Of  the  weary 
journeys  undertaken  by  these  men,  of  the  prolonged 
negotiations  they  carried  on,  of  the  risks  they  ran, 
of  their  skilful  management  of  Lo  Bengula,  of  the 
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gru(!-lng  permission  at  last  obtained   that  a  force 
should  l;e  all(j\ve(l  to  move  into  Mashonaland,  pro- 
vided it  avoided  the  Matabeie  country,  of  the  per- 
ilous march  through  unknown  country  which   fol- 
lowed, much  has  been  written  which  reads  like  the 
most  vivid  talcs  of  romance.    It  is  e/iough  to  say 
here  that,  after  months  of  anxious  negotiation  and 
careful  preparation,  a  small  body  of  men,  scarcely 
a  thousand  m  all,  made  up  of  pioneers,  mounted 
police,    prospective    settlers    and    camp-followers, 
with  F.  C.  Selous,  the  African  hunter,  as  their  guide, 
and  Colonel  Pennefather  as  military  commander, 
worked  their  way  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  through 
pathless  forests  and  over  difficult  veld,  in  constant 
danger  of  attack,  around  the  confines  of  the  Mata- 
beie country,  and  finally  reached  the  spot  in  Ma- 
shonaland  where   Salisbury,    the  capital    town   of 
Rhodesia,  now  stands,  and  there,  on  September  ii. 
1890,  planted  the  British  flag  and  established  them- 
selves.   No  more  audacious  feat  of  adventure  has 
been  accomplished  in  modern  times  and  few  have 
proved  so  pregnant  with  results.    The  High  Com- 
missioner indicated  its  true  significance  when,  in  a 
letter  to  Rhodes  a  few  days  later,  he  congratulated 
him  upon  "the  success  thus  far  of  the  great  work 
you  have  inaugurated  for  the  development  of  and 
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extension  of  civilization  into  the   heart  of  South 
Africa." 

Once  their  goal  was  reached,  the  military  organ- 
ization of  the  pioneers  was  broken  up;  they  began 
to  mark  out  homesteads  or  prospect  for  gold,  an- 
cient workings  of  which  wen^  found  en  all  sides;  the 
Mashonas,  a  peaceable  people,  gladly  entered  into 
their  employ,  and  the  machinery  of  civilized  life 
soon  began  to  get  in  motion. 

While  these  stirring  scenes  were  being  enacted 
in  the  north,  and  while  Rhodes  was  still  anxiously 
waiting  day  by  day  for  the  reports  of  progress  made 
by  his  column  of  occupation,  a  turn  in  political  af- 
fairs at  the  Cape  had  laid  upon  him  a  new  burden 
of  responsibility.  Ten  years  of  active  parliamentary 
life  had  left  him  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
Cape  Assembly,  and  when  in  1890  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  was  overthrown,  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
Governor  to  form  an  administration.    He  undertook 
the  task  with  some  misgiving,  for  the  pressure  of  other 
cares  had  already  almost  decided  him  to  withdraw 
from  politics.  His  position  was  now  exceedingly  anom- 
alous ;  at  once  Prime  Minister  of  a  self-governing  Col- 
ony; Chairman  of  the  great  De  Beers  Company;  and 
Director  in  South  Africa  of  the  Chartered  Company 
which  was  employed  on  its  vast  task  of  exploitation. 
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I-ach  was  a  post  that  might  well  task  the  powers 
of  a  strong  man;  in  comI)ination  they  furnished  a 
sufficient  field  for  administrative  genius.    On  one 
point  his  position  was  open  to  grave  question.   Was 
the  direction  of  such  vast  interests  on  the  Contin- 
ent, including   the  administration  of  a  chartered 
company,  compatible  with  the  position  of  respons- 
ible  adviser  to  the  Crown  in  the  management  of 
public    affairs?    Parliamentary    criticism    concen- 
trated Itself  upon  this  doubt.    Rhodes  admitted  its 
reasonableness,  and  said  that  he  would  resign  the 
Premiership  if  he  found  that  his  private  and  public 
duties  clashed.  He  had  reason  afterwards  to  remem- 
ber this  undertaking.   Meanwhile  his  manifest  de- 
termination  to  apply  the  threefold  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal,  the  wealth  of  De  Beers,  the  mfluence  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  and  his  political  position,  for 
the  general  good  of  South  Africa  appealed  to  the 
popular  imagination  and  so  made  his  anomalous 
position  tenable. 

I  have  no  intention  to  trace  here  in  detail  the 
work  done  by  Rhodes  as  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Col- 
ony, save  in  its  bearing  upon  his  general  purpose. 
It  was  a  provincial  sphere:  the  outlook  of  most  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  provincial 
But  It  IS  an  old  truth  that  great  citizens  give  im- 
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portancc  to  even  a  small  State,  and  for  him  this  ap- 
parently  narrow  field  of  effort  was  dignified  by  the 
vast  background  of  continental  and  world  policy 
which  was  ever  in  his  thought.   What  this  back- 
ground  was  has  already  been  mentioned.    A  more 
or  less  complete  union  of  all  South  Africa,  the  occu- 
pation and  development  of  unappropriated  coun- 
try to  the  north,  a  common  policy  for  all  the  States 
in  dealing  with  the  immense  and  difficult  native 
problem,  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  connection  — 
for  all  these  great  ends.  Cape  Colony,  with  its  un- 
rivalled strategic  i)osition  in  the  Empire  and  its 
large  and  loyal  English  population,  was  a  necessary 
base,  and  he  valued  accordingly  the  direction  of  its 
affairs    But  English  support  alone  was  not  sufficient 
for  his  purpose.   To  secure  his  political  position  in 
the  Colony  he  therefore  established  a  working  al- 
liance with  Jan  liofmeyr,  leader  of  the  Dutch  party 
at  the  Cape,  and  next  to  Rhodes  himself  the  man 
^yho  had  the  largest  outlook  in  South  African  poli- 
tics.   In  doing  this   he  exposed   himself  to  much 
I3riti.h  criticism.    Hofmeyr  was  as  keen  to  main- 
tain Dutch  i   .erests  in  South  Africa  as  Paul  Kruger 
himself,  but  on  more  reasonable  and  practical  lines. 
He  might  even  be  called  an  Imperialist;  at  any  rate 
he  had   taken  part  in   two   Imperial  conferences, 
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where  his  counsel  in  afTairs  afTccting  the  Empire 
Lore  llie  stamp  of  a  large  staLesmanshii).    He  was 
critical  of  the  narrow  policy  pursued  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, saw  its  dangers,  and  warned  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  that  policy  of  the  risks  they  were  run 
ning.   He  recognized  in  Rhodes  a  willingness  to  give 
the  Dutch  peoj^le  the  consideration  to  which  they 
were  entitled.    Rhodes,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  the 
need  of  Dutch  assistance  in  working  out  his  large 
schemes.    He  saw  that  only  by  the  two  races  work- 
ing together  side  by  side  could  the  highest  destiny 
of  South  Africa  be  achiexed.   The  sincerity  of  his 
conviction  in  this  regard  cannot  be  doubted.   So 
before   taking  the   Premiership  he  frankly  sought 
the  supijort  of  the  Bond,  whose  policy  Hofmeyr 
directed.   This  support  was  promised,  and  thus  for 
some  years  the  two  men  acted  in  intimate  co-opera- 
tion, and  were  on  terms  of  warm  friendship.  "Both," 
says  Sir  T.  E.  Fuller,  "believed    in   compromise; 
both  had  the  idea  that  by  keeping  together,  and 
perhaps  modifying  each  other's  programme,  they 
could  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  union  of  the  races." 

On  one  point  only,  that  of  the  flag,  was  Rhodes 
resolute  and  uncompromising.  He  was  eager  for  a 
union  of  South  Africa,  but  only  such  a  union  as 
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would  not  sacrifice  or  endanger  Oritish  connection. 
Speaking  at  Kiml)erley  soon  after  accepting  iIk-  Pre- 
miership, he  referred  first  to  the  promise  of  Dutch 
support  that  he  had  receiveel,  and  of  his  own  desire 
to  see  the  diiTerent  States  united,  but  added:  — 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  a  United  South  Africa  as 
possible  within  the  near  future.    If  we  mean  a  complete 
union  with  the  same  flag,  I  see  very  serious  difficulties.   I 
know  myself  that  I  am  not  prepared  at  any  time  to  forfeit 
niy  fl.ig.  ...  If  you  take  away  my  flag  you  take  away 
everything.   Holding  these  views.  I  ran  feel  some  respect 
for  the  neighbouring  States  wiiere  men  have  been  born 
under  Republican  mstitutions  and  with  Republican  feel- 
ings. When  I  speak  of  South  African  Union,  I  mean  that 
we  may  attain  to  jx  rfect  free  trade  as  to  our  comnuKliiies, 
perfect  and  complete  internal    railway  communication, 
and  a  general  Customs  Union,  stretching  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Walfisch  Bay;  and  if  our  statesmen  should  attain 
to  that,  I  say  they  will  have  done  a  good  work. 

And  again,  a  few  months  later,  addressing  di- 
rectly the  members  of  the  Bond  at  their  annual  con- 
ference, he  was  equally  emphatic:  — 

It  took  me  twenty  years  to  amalgamate  the  diamond 
mines  here.  It  was  done  in  detail,  step  by  step,  and  so  our 
IVfleration  will  be  done  in  detail  and  you  must  educate 
your  children  in  this  policy.  I  may  meet  with  opposition 
in  carrying  out  my  ideas,  but  I  will  ne\er  abandon  them. 
If  you  desire  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  English  sec- 
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tion  of  the  country,  r('menil)cr  that  wc  have  been  trained 
at  hfjnu',  we  liave  our  history  to  look  Itack  upon,  but  that 
we  believed  tliat,  with  your  hel{),  it  is  possiI)le  to  obtain 
closer  union  and  complete  st  !f-^overnnient ,  but  you  must 
not  ask  us  to  forfeit  our  loyally  and  devotion  to  our 
mother  country. 


Frankness  could  scarcely  go  further  than  this.  The 
support  of  the  Cape  Dutch  was  gained  on  an  abso- 
lutely definite  understanding. 

\\'ith  his  policy  thus  clearly  stated  and  his  politi- 
cal position  secured  he  turned  to  the  tasks  inuned- 
iately  before  him  —  the  routine  of  colonial  admin- 
istration; pushing  northward  his  Cai)e-to-C'airo 
railway  and  telegraph  systems;  establishing  rail- 
way connection  lietwecn  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  the  Transvaal;  efforts  at  nego- 
tiation for  those  customs  arrangements  between  the 
States  by  which  he  hoped  to  increasi-  the  prosperity 
and  forward  the  imity  of  South  Africa. 

But  no  variety  of  work  and  interest  could  divert 
his  attention  for  long  from  the  north.  At  the  close 
of  his  first  parliamentary  session  as  Premier  he  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
his  pioneers  into  Mashonaland,  in  order  to  see  the 
country'  for  himself.  After  reaching;  the  Tuli  River, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Cape  Town,  he 
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was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  continuing  the 
journey  by  the  urgent  representations  of  the  Im- 
perial High  Commissioner,  who  had  so  far  accom- 
])anie(l  him  and  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the  risks 
involved  in  the  attempt,  on  account  of  the  attitude 
of  ihe  Matabele.  On  his  return  journey  he  passed 
through  the  Transvaal,  where  he  had  a  friendly  in- 
terview with  President  Kruger. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  his  second  session  as 
Premier  that  Rhodes  was  able  to  carry  out  his  plan 
of  visiting  the  region  he  had  gained  for  the  Empire. 
On  this  occasion  he  went  by  sea  along  the  East  Coast 
to  Beira,  ascended  the  Pungwe  River  for  some  dis- 
tance in  a  flatboat,  and  then  trekked  over  the  dif- 
f^cult  and  unhealthy  route  that  led  to  the  Mashona- 
land  Plateau.   He  traversed  much  of  the  country, 
looked  into  questions  of  administration,  gave  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  to  those  who  were  facing 
the  difficulties  of  early  settlement,  visited  the  an- 
cient gold-workings  and   the  mysterious  ruins  of 
Zimbabwe,  and  then  returned  over  the  route  which 
had  lieen  followed  by  the  pioneer  force,  thus  com- 
pleting a  rough  journey  of  four  thousand  miles.   He 
came  back  more  deeply  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
value  of  the  new  territory. 
This  trip  made  Rhodes  an  optimist  in  regard  to 
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the  security  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  value,  and 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  in  the  autumn  of  1892  he  declared  that 
he  no  longer  had  any  fear  of  tnmble  from  the  Mata- 
bele.   He  was  sf)on  to  be  rudely  undeceived. 

Lo  Bengula,  while  anxious  to  observe  the  treaty 
to  which  he  himself  had  agreed,  and  greatly  pleased 
with  the  large  subsidy  paid  to  him  monthly,  was 
unable  to  restrain  the  warlike  instincts  of  his 
savage  Matabele  followers,  jialous  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  white  population,  and  impatient  to 
"wash  their  spears,"  as  in  past  years,  in  attack  on 
the  Mashonas  and  other  weaker  tribes  around  them. 
One  of  the  raiding  parties  in  the  summer  of  1893 
entered  the  Mashona  country,  and  in  the  very 
suburbs  of  the  principal  white  settlement  murdered 
the  native  servants  of  the  English  pioneers.  The 
minor  chief  of  a  neighbouring  territory,  Chibu,  who 
claimed  to  be  independent,  and  to  whom  Rhodes 
had  paid  a  friendly  visit  in  1892,  was  raided  and 
massacred,  with  all  his  people,  at  about  the  same 
time.  Dr.  (now  Sir  Starr)  Jameson,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Chartered  Company,  did  what  he  could 
to  avoid  a  conflict,  which  might  well  mean  ruin  to 
the  Company,  and  disaster  to  the  whole  work  of 
occupation.   His  efforts  were  supported  by  the  Im- 
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perlal   High  Commissioner,  hut  without  avail.   A 
demand  from  Lo  Hengula  that  the  Mashonas  in 
the  n..i.^rhbourhoo,l  of  \  u-toria  -  mc.n.  women   and 
children  -  should  he  handed  over  to  h.m  for  execu- 
tion practically  decided  the  anxious  question  that 
Jameson  was  considering.   "On  his  arrival  at  \'ic- 
toria,"  says  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  "he  wired  to  Rhodes 
at  Cape  Town  explaining  the  situation  and  adding 
that  if  a  hlow  were  once  struck,  it  might  hecome 
necessary  to  assume  the  offensive  and  march  on 
Bulawayo.     Rhodes,  then  sitting  in  the  House,  re- 
plied laconically,  'Read  Luke  xiv,  31.'   On  receipt 
of  this  message,  Jameson  called  for  a  Bible  and  re- 
plied, 'All  right;   His  decision  was  soon  translated 
into  action."    A  body  of  police  and  volunteers  - 
less  than  a  thousand  in  all  -  was  hastily  organized. 
Rhodes  himself,  just  released  from  parliamentary 
duties  at  the  Cape,  having  sold  fifty  thousand  of  his 
own  shares  in  the  Company  in  order  to  furnish  funds 
for  the  emergency,  travelled  up  the  East  Coast  by 
sea  to  Beira,  and  finally  joined  the  small  column 
that  had  started  from  Salisbury.   The  trained  regi- 
ments of  the  Matahele,  numbering  many  thousands 
of  fighting  men,  were  overthrown  in  two  severe  en- 
psf^ments,  and  when  the  force  reached  Bulawayo 
it  found  that  capital  in  flames  and  the  king  in  flight. 
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A  (Ktachmcnt  of  the  force  sent  in  pursuit  was  cut  to 
pieces,  every  man  <1>  in^  rather  than  desert  wounded 
comrades.  Lo  Ikn^ula,  \vi>lunK  to  surrender,  but 
basely  betrayed  by  two  white  men  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted his  message  of  submission,  perished  in  the 
flight,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  With  the 
power  oi  the  Matabele  thus  shattered,  the  country 
became  quiet,  tlie  old  settlers  were  able  to  pur- 
sue their  w  rk  without  fear,  and  new  ones  began  to 
flow  in. 

About  the  righteousness  of  crushing  a  savage  and 
cruel  power  such  as  that  of  the  Matabele,  Rhodes 
had  no  doubt.  I  le  had  critics  of  his  course  in  Eng- 
land and  warm  defenders  as  well,  perhaps  alike 
sincere.  The  transition  stage  from  savagery  to  civ- 
ilization is  never  an  easy  one,  and  involves  nice 
prol)lems  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  effect  the  change.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  Africa,  have  had  these  problems 
to  deal  with.  That  Rhodes  and  those  who  worked 
with  him  do  not  suffer  from  any  comparison  of 
methods,  and  that  in  the  long  run  their  action 
served  the  ends  of  mercy  as  well  as  those  of  civiliz- 
ation, few-  will  now  question. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  north  that  Rhodes  had  at 
this  period  to  combat  the  reign  of  African  barbar- 
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i-m.    A  fiw  nu)nths  later,  in  (\ip<'  Colony,  ho  was 
l)ractically  compelled  to  carry  out  the  annexation 
of   I'ondoland,    a  larKc   native   territory   in   which 
the  conflicts  of  rival  factions  had  led  to  a  state  of 
intole.ahlc  anarchy.    Escorted  by  only  a  hundred 
mounted  police  and  at  no  sli,i;ht  risk,  tie  entered  the 
territory,  overawed  by  his  personal  inlluence  the 
more  troublesome  chiefs,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
annexation,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  natives 
themselves  and  confirmed  by  act  of  the  Legislature. 
It  happened  that  during  the  same  year  Rhtxles 
had  to  deal,  also  in  Cape  Colony,  with  the  native 
ciuestion  from  a  constructive   point  of   view.    His 
action  forms  an  interesting  sequel  to  what  has  just 
been  narrated. 

The  Glen  Grey  Act,  which  he  placed  upon  the 
statutes  of  the  Colony  in  1893,  when  he  held  the 
portfolio  of  Native  Affairs,  embodied  his  ideas  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  South  African  native 
could  best  be  drawn  into  the  paths  of  civilization. 
Of  this  Act  Sir  Thomas  Fuller  says:  — 

A  I)()I(lt'r  or  more  original  meas'  -c  was  never  submitted 
to  a  IfK'isIative  assembly.  It  was  founded  on  the  cfmvic- 
tion  that  the  tribal  life  of  the  Kafir  was  an  organized  life; 
that  the  Kafir  for  ages  had  been  a  hr,rn  politician  in  his 
own  sphere;  and  that  the  way  to  bring  him  into  line  with 
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rivili/cd  lif»'  and  a  true  c  iti/crishii)  w.is  to  (I(\(I(i|)  nrifl 
Ki\f  I'l.iy  I.I  tluM'  iiiMiiK  K,  ami  j.ul  piiMi.  n  v[„,nsil.iliiy 
upon  lii>  -liouldiTs  to  thf  Lxti  III  lo  wlii(  h  he  could  I^ar  it. 

HIkxIcs  tntcrid  iip..n  this  cxjHriiiunt  with  a(I((i) 
stiiM-  of  the  grcatiu^s  of  the  i)rol.It  tu  with  whicli  he- 
was  dealing'.  Wlun  iiUnKhuing  tlic  liiil  into  thr 
Ligislature^  hv  rcfirnd  to  the  fact  that,  iiK  ludini,' 
the  native  population  of  the  Cape  Col.my.  that  of 
the  Northern  Territory,  and  the  workers  in  tlie 
mines,  he  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  about 
two  niiliiou;,  of  coloured  people. 

The  measure  was  desi^^ned  to  give  a  settled  land 
tenure  instead  of  the  communal  system  that  had 
hitherto   prevailed  —  to    teach    the    be^inninK^s   (jf 
self-government,   and   to  o\ercome    the   inveterate 
idleness  which  constituteb  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
progress  among  the  native  races  of  South  Africa. 
Over  considerable  areas  nsiT\ed  for  the  purpose 
land  was  parcelled  out  to  native  proprietors  in  lots 
of  twelve  acres,  and  to  prevent  the  breaking-up 
of  these  small  estates  the\-  were  to  be  held  on  the 
hereditary  principle.    For  ( iK  a  Oey  and  the  other 
locations  to  which   the  Act   was  extended  a  gov- 
erning body  was  provided,  partly  elected  by  the 
natives,  partly  nominated  by  Government  with  the 
power  of  taxation  for  local  purposes.    Able-bodied 
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natives  who  (li,|  not  own  an  allotmrnt  were  am- 
i'  II.il  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  t(  n  shillinKs  if  not 
(  m{)Iovv(l  at  a  regular  wat^r.  In  oiKTati<.n  the  meas- 
ure, which  was  gradually  rMtrncKd  to  covit  a  ix)i)u- 
lation  of  ahout  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand, 
has  proved  a  succe->s.  an<l  will  (loul)tless  influence 
all  future  legislation  upon  the  (juestion. 

Hut  to  return.    The  (light  and  death  of  Lo  Den- 
gula  now  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Mataheleland.    After  consultation  with  the 
High  Commissioner  and  consideration  of  the  whole 
situation,   the  administration  of  the  country  was 
\>y  Order  of  Council  entrusted   by  Her  Majesty's 
C.ovcrnment  to  the  Chartered  Company,  which  had 
already  occupied  and  taken  control  of  Mashona- 
land.     The  rule  of  the  Company  was  to  he  subject 
to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
Administrative  rights  over  another  vast  territory 
were  in  this  way  arided  to  those  land  and  mineral 
rights  which  had  already,  with  the  full  sanction  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  been  obtained.    Thus  a 
great  State  was  added  to  the  Empire  through  the 
bold  imagination  and  persistent  effort  of  a  single 
man,  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  pioneers,  and  the 
application  of  private  resources  to  national  purposes. 
Tor  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  administration  thus 
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established  has  carried  on  its  civilizing  work  under 
great  difficulties,  but  with  increasing  success. 

Rhodes  never  ceased  to  impress  ujxjn  the  share- 
holders who  supported  him  in  the  enterprise  that 
the  main  ends  he  had  in  view  were  Imperial  —  that 
dividends  were  doubtful  and  remote  —  and  that 
they  nmst  place  patriotism  before  profit  in  carrying 
out  the  great  scheme  to  which  they  had  put  their 
hands.  Statements  made  by  him  in  this  spirit  some- 
times troubled  the  City  man,  anxious  for  immediate 
results,  and  without  the  vision  that  was  ever  before 
the  founder  of  the  new  State.  But  large  gatherings 
of  sharehoklers  were  more  than  once  entirely  carried 
away,  even  without  the  promise  of  dividends,  by  his 
infectious  enthusiasm. 

The  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  during 
which  for  five  years  Rhodes  was  Premier  of  Cape 
Colony,  furnishes  astonishing  illustration  of  the 
untiring  energy  that  he  threw  into  the  work  of  life. 
The  activities  of  these  years  were  as  various  as  they 
were  intense.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  working 
power,  but  even  then  he  apparently  knew  that  his 
working  time  woultl  not  be  long.  The  eager  haste 
with  which  he  pressed  on  to  his  ends,  the  irritation 
he  sometimes  showed  at  obstacles  that  stood  in  his 
way,  the  mistakes  he  made,  are  probably  accounted 
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for  in  large  measure  by  this  knowledge  that  what 
had  to  be  done  must  be  done  (juickly. 

The  management  of  a  party  including  both  Dutch 
and  English,  with  widely  divergent  interests  to  be 
harmonized,  much  public  speaking,  a  break-up  and 
reconstruction  of  his  minis+ry,  a  general  election, 
the  administration  of  the  Native  Department  of  the 
Colony,  the  oversight  of  provincial  legislation  and 
constant  attendance  in  Parliament,  would  seem  of 
themselves  to  furnish  work  enough  for  an  ordinary 
man.    To  this  was  added  the  direction  of  the  dia- 
mond mining  industry  at  Kimberley,  of  gold  mining 
enterprises  at  Johannesburg,  and  the  direction  of 
the  Chartered  Company  with  all  its  responsibili- 
ties. Between  parliamentary  sessions  rapid  journeys 
were  annually  made  to  England  to  meet  his  Board 
of  Directors,  consult  Imperial  authorities,  or  secure 
the  financial  backing  necessary  for  his  vast  and 
constantly  enlarging  schemes.  Dealing  with  the  Mat- 
abele  Rebellion  and  two  later  visits  to  his  newcountr>' 
filled  other  interludes  in  the  routine  of  parliament- 
ary work.  Meanwhile  he  was  planning  the  founda- 
tion of  an  university  at  the  Cape,  for  which  he  raised 
large  sums;  developing  fruit  farms  on  ?  p^reat  scale; 
and  directing  the  construction  of  an  er     nslve  dyna- 
mite factory  to  combat  a  monopoly  in  ihe  Transvaal. 
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Other  important  national  (juestions  claimed  a 
share  of  his  attention.  With  a  \i('\v  to  the  future 
peace  and  unhampered  development  of  South  Af- 
rica he  made  strenuous  efforts  in  successive  years  to 
interest  the  Home  Go\ernment  in  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  the  Portuguese  Province  of  Lorenzo  I\Iar- 
quez,  with  its  important  port  of  access,  Delagoa 
Bay.  His  prolonged  negotiations  and  enquiries,  car- 
ried on  at  considerable  expense  to  himself,  failed,  but 
had  they  proved  successful  it  would  have  changed 
the  whole  history  of  South  Africa,  as  everyone  will 
recognize  who  understands  the  relation  of  Delagoa 
Bay  to  the  events  of  the  succeeding  years. 

A  rumour  tliat  the  Colonial  authorities  at  Down- 
ing Street  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  Protect- 
orate of  Uganda  in  East  Africa  brought  from  him 
a  prompt  ofTer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  continue 
to  that  point  the  telegraph  line  that  he  had  already 
completed  to  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland,  without 
any  expense  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In  mak- 
ing this  offer  he  only  asked  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
sanction  to  pass  through  German  East  Africa,  a 
sanction  afterwards  obtained  on  his  own  personal 
initiative  at  Berlin.  Meanwhile  his  eflorts  probaijly 
went  far  to  decide  the  retention  of  I'ganda.    No 
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point  where  South  Afn\an  interests  were  at  stake 
iscaped  his  close  attention. 

In  ICnglish  politics  and  parties  he  maintained  an 
interest,  but  almost  always  with  immediate  refer- 
ence to  those  Imperial  (luestions  which  were  upper- 
most   in   his    thoughts.     This  was   shown  on   two 
occasions  of  peculiar  interest.    In  the  year  1888  he 
contributed  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Fund;  in  1891  he  made  a  contribution  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  the  funds  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
On  each  occasion  he  took  special  care  to  place  on 
record  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in 
making  these  contributions.   The  first  of  these  sums 
was  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  only  after  an  emphatic 
written  assurance  had  been  given  by  the  Irish  leader 
that  no  measure  of  Home  Rule  that  he  proposed 
should  interfere  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Em- 
pire on  some  federal  plan,  nor  exclude  Irish  mem- 
bers from  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 

The  correspondence  between  the  two  men  has 
been  published  in  full  and  desen-es  careful  reading, 
since  it  outlines  the  views  of  Rhodes  upon  future 
Imperial  organization.  Explainin.f^  the  transaction 
to  his  constituents  in  South  Africa  he  said:  — 

I  Rave  that  money  to  his  cause  because  in  it  lies  the  key 
of  the  Federal  System,  on  the  basis  of  perfect  Home  Rule 
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for  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  in  it  also  the  Imperial 
tie  begins. 

In  making  the  second  of  these  contributions  he 
wrote  to  the  organizing  agent  of  the  party:  — 

I  enelosc  you  a  checjue  for  Xsrxx),  and  I  hope  you  will, 
with  the  extreme  caution  that  is  necessary,  help  In  guiding 
your  i)arty  to  consider  fjolitics  other  than  those  of  Eng- 
land. ...  I  make  but  two  conditions;  please  honourably 
observe  tliem;  (i)  that  my  contribution  is  secret;  (2)  it 
the  exigencies  of  party  necessitate  a  Home  Rule  Bill 
without  representation  at  Westminster,  your  association 
must  return  my  cheque. 

He  adds  in  a  postscript :  — 

I  am  horrified  by  Morley's  speech  on  Egypt.  If  you 
think  your  party  hopeless  keep  the  money,  but  give  it  to 
some  charity  \ ou  approve  of.  It  would  be  an  awful  thing 
to  give  my  money  to  breaking  up  the  Empire. 

In  a  letter  to  the  agent  two  months  later  he  says: 

The  matter  that  is  troubling  me  is  your  policy  as  to 
Egypt.  I  was  horrified  when  I  returned  from  Mashona- 
land  to  read  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  evidently  fore- 
shadowing a  scuttle  if  he  came  in.  ...  If  your  respected 
Leader  remains  obdurate  whin  he  comes  into  power,  and 
adopts  this  policy  of  suittle,  I  shall  certainly  call  upon 
you  to  devote  my  subscription  to  some  public  charity  in 
terms  of  my  letter  to  you,  as  I  certainly,  as  a  Liberal,  did 
not  subscribe  to  your  party  to  assist  in  the  one  thing  that 
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I  hate  above  everything,  namely,  the  policy  of  disin- 
tegrating and  breaking  up  the  Empire. 


On  parallel  li 


of 


lines  were  his  views  or.  questions 
Imperial  trade.  Among  his  papers  was  found,  after 
his  death,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  who  had 
just  won  a  keenly  contested  election  on  questions 
which  involved  preferential  trade  with  the  mother 
country.     In  this  letter  he  says:  — 

I  wish  to  write  and  congratulate  you  on  winning  the 
elections  in  Canada.  I  read  your  manifesto  anti  1  could 
understand  the  issue.  If  I  might  express  a  wish,  it  would 
be  that  we  could  meet  before  stern  fate  claims  us.  I 
might  write  pages,  but  I  feel  I  know  you  and  your  politics 
as  if  we  had  been  friends  for  years.  The  whole  thing  lies  in 
the  question:  Can  we  invent  some  tie  with  our  mother 
country  that  will  prevent  separation?  It  must  be  a 
practical  one,  for  future  generations  will  not  be  born  in 
England.  The  curse  is  that  English  politicians  c.Tnnot 
see  the  future.  They  think  they  will  always  be  the  i  anu- 
facturing  mart  of  the  world,  but  do  not  understand  what 
protection  coupled  with  reciprocal  relations  means.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  and  if  you  hon- 
our me  with  an  answer  I  will  write  again. 

A  similar  letter  was  written  to  Sir  Henry  Parkcs, 
then  the  leading  statesman  of  Australia.  A  touch  of 
pathos  is  given  to  the  letter  to  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
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which  is  dated  May  8,  1891,  by  the  fact  that  only 
four  (lays  afttr  it  was  written  "stirn  fate"  laid  its 
hand  on  the  veteran  Canadian  Premier  by  the  stroke 
of  paralysis  which  a  few  weeks  later  terminated  his 
career. 

With  the  same  object  of  strengthening  material 
ties  with  the  motherland,  he  succeeded  in  1898,  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, in  getting  inserted  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  new  Territories,  a  clause  providing  that 

No  customs  duties  levied  on  any  articles  produced  or 
manufactured  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  or 
in  any  British  Protectorate,  and  imported  into  Southern 
Rhcxlesia,  shall  exceed  in  amount  the  duties  levied  on 
such  ariiclcs  according  to  the  tariff  in  force  in  the  South 
African  Customs  Union  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Order. 

This  was  practically  binding  the  Territories  of  the 
Chartered  Company  to  preferential  trade  within  the 
Empire. 

Looking  back  upon  a  record  such  as  this  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  any  British  statesman  of 
his  time  was  taking  as  wide  and  comprehensive  a 
view  of  Imperial  questions  as  was  Rhodes.  On  no 
one  has  the  name  of  "Empire-Builder"  been  be- 
stowed with  greater  justice. 
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But  all  these  activities  were  soon  to  be  overshad- 
owed in  South  Africa  l)y  other  events  which  were 
now  hastening  forward  to  a  crisis.    In  this  crisis,  as 
has  heen  said  before,  the  two  strongest  wills  in  the 
whole  sub-continent  were  pitted  against  each  other, 
each  l)ent  with  fixed  determination  on  gaining  its 
own  end.    While  Cecil  Rhodes  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  widen  the  range  of  British  influence  and 
unite  English  and  Dutch  in  working  out  a  great 
British  future  for  the  country,   Paul   Kruger  was 
cherishing  more  and  more  his  dream  of  a  Dutch 
supremacy. 

The  attempts  to  extend  the  Transvaal  westward 
into  Bcchuanaland  —  eastward  through  Swaziland 
to  the  sea  —  northward  into  the  territories  of  the 
Chartered  Company —  were  all  bold  moves  towards 
this  end.   The  hampering  of  Cape  Trade  with  the 
Transvaal  and  finally  the  closing  of  the  Drifts  in 
1895  —  the  denial  of  citizen  rights  to  the  Uitland- 
ers  — were   parts  of  the  same   policy.    No  useful 
purpose  would   be  served   by  reviewing  here   the 
various  stages  in  this  prolonged  trial  of  strength. 
A  considerable  literature  has  been  devote<l  to  their 
discussion  from  every  point  of  view,  and   in  this 
they  can  be  studied  in  detail. 
But  now  that  the  conflict  is  over,  we  can  see 
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clearly  the  strange  blindness  which,  in  the  keenness 
of  the  contest,  fill  upon  both  of  the  protagonists  in 
this  great  struggle  —  a  blindness  which  was  inevit- 
ably leading  to  the  temporary  eclipse  of  one  great 
career  —  the  total  eclipse  of  the  other.    It  has  been 
said  that  the  tragedy  of  history  consists  not  in  the 
conflict  of  right  with  wrong,  but  of  right  with  right. 
Never,  except  perhaps  in  the  war  of  the  Southern 
Secession,  was  this  saying  more  justified  than  in 
the  case  of  South  Africa.   On  cither  side  the  inspir- 
ing force  sprang  from  strong  sentiment  and  deep- 
rooted  convictions.   Rhodes  himself  respected  the 
qualities  of  his  Dutch  opponent  and  understood  the 
passion  of  nationality  as  well  as  the  love  of  power 
that  had  been  developed  in  him  by  circumstances. 
While  denouncing  the  methods  and  combating  the 
plans  of  President  Krugcr,  he  yet  understood  better 
than  almost  any  one  else   the  compelling  forces 
which  drove  him  onward  in  his  mistaken  course. 
But  he  saw  also  that  any  Dutch  control  such  as  his 
opponent  aimed  at  would  be  narrow,  exclusive,  and 
therefore  impossible  for  the  great  and  united  South 
Africa  which  fdled  his  ^i^i()n.    Against   its  estab- 
lishment he  had  no  Insitation  in  opposing  all  the 
resources  at  his  disposal.   The  wealth  derived  from 
the  diamond  mines  —  his  personal  effort  —  his  in- 
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flucncc  as  Premier  and  as  the  head  of  the  Chartered 
foinpany  —  were  alike  thrown  into  the  scale. 

To  the  support  of  Kru^ur  also  had  come  sudden 
and  unexpected  conmiand  of  money  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  gc;ld  mines  of  the  Rand.  Hut  with 
the  influx  of  wealth  there  had  also  come  to  the 
Transvaal  an  influx  of  virile  and  enterprising  pop- 
ulation, drawn  at  first  into  the  country  for  mere 
business  ends,  but  naturally  bent,  as  it  established 
it-iilf,  on  gaining  some  reasonable  share  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  to  which  it  had  brought  such  un- 
exampled prosperity.  Against  the  concession  of  any 
such  share  of  control  the  aged  President  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory, hardened  his  heart.  He  thought  that  he  saw 
in  it  the  ultimate  downfall  of  his  own  power.  Even 
so,  his  only  hopeful  policy  would  have  l>een  one  of 
(onciliation.  The  major  part  of  this  new  ix)pula- 
tion  was  British  and  American,  with  British  and 
American  ideas  of  self-government.  The  old  cry  of 
civic  liberty  —  "no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion "  —  made  itself  heard.  The  people  who  uttered 
it  were  furnishing  ninety  per  cent  of  the  revenues 
of  the  State  which  treated  with  contempt  their  just 
demands  for  political  recognition.  It  was  an  im- 
possible situation  and  all  the  portents  of  revolution 
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were  soon  in  the  air.  Rhock's  believed  that  revolu- 
tion was,  under  the  circumstances,  not  only  inevit- 
able, but  justifiable,  and  so  lent  his  encouragement 
to  an  uprising  in  Johannesburg,  projected  with  the 
idea  of  forcing  the  concessions  which  were  so  sternly 
denied.  But  in  doing  this  he  forgot  that  he  was 
Prime  Minister. 

Without  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  or  with 
the  representative  of  the  Crown,  he  allowed  a  con- 
siderable force  ill  mounted  police,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dr.  Jameson,  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Transvaal,  ready  to  act  in  support 
of  any  rising  thai  took  place.  A  premature  move- 
ment of  this  force  precipitated  the  events  known  to 
history  as  the  "Jameson  Raid."  Over-estimation 
of  the  strength  behind  the  insurrection  that  had 
been  planned  and  under-estimation  of  the  Boer 
power  of  resistance,  made  the  Raid  a  failure  as  well 
as  a  mistake.  It  strengthened  temporarily  Krugcr's 
position;  made  more  acute  the  animosities  which 
aflllicted  the  country,  and  drove  from  the  field  the 
one  man  who  had  hitherto  seemed  able  to  harmon- 
ize racial  feeling  and  lead  Dutch  and  English  along 
paths  of  united  effort.  The  continuous  success 
which  had  so  far  marked  the  career  of  Rhodes  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  end.  He  had  now  to  learn  the 
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Ir^sons  tauKht  ')y  humiliation  ami  drfrat.  Wlulc 
tin-  immediate  dcision  which  K-,!  to  the  Raid  was 
made  by  the  leatler  of  the  expedition  himself,  the 
moral  responsibility  for  the  act  of  ag^Tession  was  by 
g.ncral  consent  a.siKned  to  Rhodes,  and  he  did  not 
shrink  from  accepting  it. 

Few  mistake    made  by  any  public  man  have  ever 
met  with  more  instant  and  overwhelminK  punish- 
ment.   Under  the  pressure  of  public  feeling  in  South 
Africa  ...id   England,   he  had   to  resign   both   the 
I'rcmiirs.,Ip  of  Cape  Colony  and  what  he  valued 
tiK.re  — his   seat  on    the    Board   of   the   Chartered 
Uoi'ipany.   tJn  all  sides  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  his  career  was  ended.   The  tempest  that  broke 
upon  him  might  well  have  shaken  the  courage  of  a 
weaker  man.   This  first  sharp  rebuff  of  fortun.  did, 
indeed,  for  a  time  test  him  severely.   For  a  week 
he  remained  in  seclusion,  preserving  a  silen  -  which 
was  much  misunderstood  at  the  moment,  but  a ' ter- 
wards  known  to  have  sprung  from  a  chivalrous  un- 
willingness to  say  or  do  anything  which   would 
further  endanger  the  position  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Raid  and  of  the  Johannesburg  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee, now  prisoners  in  Pretoria,  and  awaiting  trial. 
That  Rhodes  made  a  great  and  vital  error  in  lend- 
ing his  encouragement  and  direct  support,  as  Prime 
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Miiii'tc  r  of  (*;ipc  Cclntn'.  to  tlic  iiio\Tni(nt  afjainst 
till-  t  ^tal)!i>lu  (1  ("lONrriuiHiit  of  tin-  TransNaal,  no 
friend  of  his  would  di  iiy.  I  Ir  liimsolf  frankly  ad- 
mitted this,  as  have-  thoe  who  were  chiitly  con- 
cerned in  it.  That  he  should  syntpathizi-  with  the 
wronj^s  under  whidi  tlu'  I  itlanders  suffered  was 
legitimate  anil  natural  enouKli.  I>iit  that  he  should, 
with  armed  forces,  assist  rexolution  in  a  neighhour- 
injj;  and  friendly  Stati-.  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  (olKaKues  or  of  the  representatiM'  of  the  Crown, 
admits  of  no  justification.  Such  dcfrnce  as  he  him- 
self made  was  rathi  r  of  the  nioti\c'  that  actuated 
him  than  of  the  act  itMlf.  Ili>  statenu  iit  made  to 
the  Select  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  C'onunons 
appointed  to  encjuire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
Raid  explains  the  attitude  of  his  mind.  In  this  state- 
ment he  savs: — 


From  the  date  of  the  estahlishrncnt  of  the  Rold  industry 
on  a  lar^f  scale  at  Johannesburg,  nuicli  discontent  has 
Ix'cn  c;>.iised  i)y  the  restrictions  ami  impositions  placed 
upon  it  hy  the  Transvaal  Covernn.ent;  hy  the  corrupt 
.idininistratinn  of  that  Ciovernment :  and  hy  the  denial  oi 
ci\il  rit:;hts  to  the  rai)idly  Krowinti;  Citlander  population. 
This  discontent  has  jiradiially  hut  steadily  increased,  and 
a  lonsiderahle  time  atjo  I  learnt,  from  my  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  leadint;  persons  in  Johanneshuri;,  that  the 
position  of  affairs  there  had  become  inlolL-rable.    After 
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loii^,'  ifTorts  tluy  (Usjxiircd  of  ohtainin^;  redress  \>y  con- 
stitiilioii.il  DUMiis,  and  were  resdiwd  t()  Mik,  \>y  extra- 
ronslitution.il  rtiedns.  such  a  th  iiiK'e  in  the  Government 
of  tlie  South  Afritan  RepuMic  as  should  ^ive  to  the  nia- 
jnrity  of  the  |)o[)ulation,  f)ossessinK  more  than  half  the 
lind,  nine-tenths  of  the  wealth,  and  paying;  nineteen- 
fwnitiiths  of  the  taxes  in  the  country,  a  due  share  in  its 
.••dininistration.    I  sympathized  with  and,  as  one  !arj,'ely 
interested  in  the  Transvaal,  shared  in  these  grievances; 
and  further,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Cape  Colony,  I  felt  that 
the  persistently  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
the  South  African  Republic  towards  the  Colony  was  the 
fjreat  fjhsfacle  to  eommon  action  for  practical  purposes 
anK.iiK'  the  various  States  of  South  Africa.    Cnder  these 
circumstances  I  assisted  the  movement  in  Johannesburg 
with  my  purse  and  influence.   Further,  acting  within  my 
rights,  in  the  autumn  of  1895  I  placed  on  territory  under 
the  administration  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Transva.d,  a  body  of  troops  under 
Dr.  Jameson,  prei)ared  to  act  in  tlie  Transvaal  in  cer'ain 
eviiituahties.   I  did  not  communicate  these  views  to  the 
Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
With  reference  to  the  Jameson  Raid  I  may  slate  that  Dr. 
Jameson  went  in  without  my  authority.  Having  said  this, 
I  desire  to  add  that  I  am  willing  generally  to  accept  the 
finding  as  to  facts  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cape  Parliament.    I  must  admit  that  in  all 
my  action:;  I  was  greatly  influenced  by  my  Ix-lief  that  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government  of  the  South  African 
Ripulilic  was  to  introduce  the  influence  of  another  foreign 
power  into  the  already  complicated  system  of  South 
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Africa,  and  thereby  render  more  difficult  in  the  future  the 
closer  union  of  the  diifcrent  States. 

How  far  this  last  opinion  was  justified  is  indi- 
cated, if  not  proved,  by  a  speech  made  by  President 
Kruger  in  1895,  the  year  of  the  Raid.  At  a  banquet 
given  in  honour  of  the  Kaiser's  birthday  he  said:  — 

I  know  I  may  count  on  the  Germans  in  future,  and  I 
hope  Transvaalers  will  do  their  best  to  foster  the  friend- 
ship that  exists  Ix-tween  them.  ...  I  feel  certain  that 
when  the  tiuie  comes  for  the  Republic  to  wear  larger 
clothes,  you  will  have  dcjne  much  to  bring  it  about.  .  .  . 
The  time  is  coming  for  our  friendship  to  be  more  firmly 
established  than  ever. 

If  further  confirmation  of  the  view  taken  by 
Rhodes  were  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fa- 
mous telegram  in  which  the  Kaiser  congratulated 
President  Kruger  "that  with(jut  appealing  to  the 
help  of  friendly  powers"  the  Raid  had  been  sup- 
pressed; a  telegram  which,  implying  the  possibility 
of  German  intervention  in  South  Africa,  stirred 
English  feeling  to  the  depths,  and  strongly  influ- 
enced the  future  course  of  events.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remember  here  that  six  years  later  circumstances 
brought  it  about  that  Kaiser  and  ex-Prime  Minister 
could  meet  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  compare  notes 
about  thiir  indiscretions. 

But  that  even  a  national  danger  such  as  this  did 
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no;  f  sufficient  excuse  for  his  action  Rhodes  ad- 
mit Sir  Thomas  Fuller  reports  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  a  party  of  parliamentary  colleagues,  the 
substance  of  which  was  afterwards  repeated  to  a 
large  public  meeting  at  Cape  Town.   He  said:  — 

I  do  not  so  much  regret  joining  in  an  attempt  to  force 
President  Kruger  into  a  juster  and  more  reasonable  policy, 
when  he  had  resolutely  refused  all  redress  of  grievances; 
but  what  has  been  a  burden  to  me  is  that  I  was  Prime 
Minister  at  the  time,  and  that  I  had  given  a  promise  that 
I  would  not  do  anything  incompatible  with  the  joint  posi- 
tion I  held  as  Director  of  the  Chartered  Compar  '  and 
Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony.  On  every  ground  I  was 
bound  to  resign,  if  I  took  such  a  course  as  assisting  in  a 
revolution  against  an  officially  friendly  State;  and  I  did 
not.  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  do  my  l)cst  to  make  atone- 
ment for  my  error  by  untiring  devotion  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  South  Africa. 

To  make  this  frank  confession  of  error  must  have 
put  a  strain  on  a  self-confident  and  imperious  tem- 
perament such  as  that  of  Rhodes,  and  the  point  at 
which  it  was  made  was  not  reached  at  once,  nor,  we 
may  be  sure,  without  a  struggle.  But  once  sin- 
cerely made  it  pointed  the  way  to  forgiveness  and 
reinstatement,  at  least  among  people  who  recognize 
the  truth  of  the  saying  that  men  who  never  make  a 
mistake  seldom  make  anything. 
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In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  we  can  see  that 
the  Jameson  Raid,  like  Joh-i  Brown's  Raid  on 
Harper's  Ferry  (to  take  another  parallel  from 
American  history),  \vas  l)Ut  a  premature  and  quix- 
otic attemi)t  to  deal  with  ills  too  desperate  and 
deep-seated  for  such  insufficient  treatment.  It  fore- 
shadowed the  deadly  and  prolonged  struggle  that 
was  impending,  but  was  by  no  means  its  cause. 
Time  has  jjlaced  it  in  its  true  perspective.  Its 
leader,  the  most  intimate  friend  and  trusted  lieu- 
tenant of  Rhodes,  heir  beyond  any  other  to  his  politi- 
cal ideas  and  purposes,  following  out  on  Constitu- 
tional lines  the  great  policy  of  his  chief,  has  lived 
to  see  that  policy  justified,  to  fill  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
close  and  friendly  co-ojx?ration  with  the  foremost 
Dutchmen  of  the  Transvaal  in  working  out  the 
unification  of  South  Africa,  to  receive  high  honours 
from  the  Crown,  and,  when  compelled  by  ill-health 
to  withdraw  temix)rarily  from  public  life,  to  do 
so  acclaimed  by  Dutch  and  English  alike  for  his 
patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  South  Africa. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Rhodes  and  Jameson 
alike  were  swept  away  in  defeat  as  the  result  of 
their  mistaken  move.   Jameson  was  sent  to  Eng- 
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land,  tried,  and  condemned  to  a  period  of  imprison- 
nuni.  The  Icatli-rs  of  the  insurrection,  at  first  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  Boer  court,  were  finally 
reprieved,  but  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  which  Rhodes  contributed  r  ^re  than  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  Two  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tees —  one  at  Cape  Town,  the  other  in  London  — 
investigated  the  circumstances  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  part  taken  by  Rhodes  himself.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Cape  Legislature 
placed  on  record  a  formal  condemnation  of  the 
course  taken,  as  "not  consistent  with  his  duty  as 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony";  but  the  member  of 
the  Committee  who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
port used  memorable  words  which  showed  that  it 
was  the  judgment,  not  the  character  of  Rhodes, 
which  was  impugned:  — 

I  wiU  never  (he  said]  \x:  led  into  the  suppestion  that  his 
motives  wore  at  any  time  provellinp  or  sordid:  and  I 
believe  that  a  vast  majcjrity  of  the  people,  not  only  in  this 
Colony,  hut  throughout  South  Africa,  including  the 
Transvaal,  would  say  the  same.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  a  high  one.    I  wish  it  had  been  a  right  one. 

Deprived  of  official  position,  Rhodes  had  now  to 
lace  life  under  changed  conditions.  He  did  so  with 
courage,  with  unshalcei;  faith  in  his  guiding  pur- 
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pose,  and  with  hope  for  the  future.  A  few  days  after 
resigning  office  he  was  at  Kimberley.  Met  at  the 
station  by  almost  the  entire  iX)pulation,  anxious  to 
cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  and  clamouring 
for  a  speech,  he  said:  — 

There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  my  public  career  has  come 
to  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  just  beginning, 
and  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  I  shall  live  to  do  useful  work 
for  this  country. 

Then  he  sailed  for  England,  and  met  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  Chartered  Company  with  such  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  and  such  vindication  c; 
his  action  as  he  could  offer.  He  also  saw  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  not  long 
before  assumed  control  of  the  office  in  which  he  was 
to  do  such  momentous  work.  His  official  duty  done, 
Rhodes's  stay  in  England  was  short.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  for  the  present  his  field  of  work  was 
Rhodesia.  Having  arranged  to  return  and  give  evi- 
dence when  required  l)efore  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, he  was  in  a  few  weeks  on  his  way,  returning 
by  the  East  Coast  route  to  Beira,  resolved  to  throw 
all  his  energies  into  the  development  of  the  new  ter- 
ritf)ry.  He  had  escaped  from  a  storm  of  criticism 
and  detraction;  he  found  himself  almost  at  once 
plunged  into  a  tempest  of  actual  war. 
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With  their  superstitions  aroused  by  an  epidemic 
of  rinderpest  which  swept  away  the  cattle  of  the 
whole  country,  excited  by  exaggerated  [accounts  of 
the  Raid  and  the  defeat  of  the  Administrator  who 
had   hitherto  kept  them  under  control,  and  irri- 
tated by  the  methods  of  the  native  police,  the  Mat- 
abele  rose  in  rebellion,  murdered  numlx?rs  of  the 
settlers,   men,  women,  and  children,  and  made  a 
determined  effort  to  drive  the  white  man  from  the 
country.   They  were  joined  in  the  insurrection  by 
their   hereditary   enemies,    the   Mashonas,    Every- 
where the  settlers  had  to  stand  for  their  lives  and 
only  the  most  vigorous  action  saved  the  situation. 
Regular  troops  under  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  were 
sent  to  the  help  of  the  hastily  organized  local  forces, 
and  over  a  wide  area  the  fighting  was  severe.  Rhodes 
accompanied  the  troops  and  was  frequently  under 
tire.    After  some  months  of  campaigning  the  enemy 
was  driven  into  the  rocky  fortresses  of  the  Mato- 
pos,  where  it  was  almosr  impossible  for  troops  to 
follow  them.   It  looked  as  if  the  war  might  be  in- 
definitely prolonged,  at  much  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money,  perhaps  to  the  financial  ruin  of  the  Chart- 
ered Company.   The  fate  of  Rhodesia  was  in  the 
balance.    Rhodes  determined  to  settle  the  struggle 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  The  risk  was  great,  but 
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he  thouj^ht  that  he  umlerstnod  the  native  character, 
and  took  his  chance.  In  order  to  inspire  confidence 
he  moved  his  camp  to  the  foothills  of  the  Matopos, 
beyond  the  range  of  military  protection  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  enemy.  There  he  remained,  quite 
improtected  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  the  still  restless  and  excited  tribesmen.  His  pa- 
tience and  courage  accomplished  what  arms  could 
not;  the  chiefs  were  gradually  induced  to  come  out 
of  their  retreats  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  After 
various  preliminary  negotiations,  a  great  indaba 
was  arranged,  to  which,  in  the  depths  of  the  Mato- 
pos, Rhodes  proceeded  unarmed,  with  only  three 
white  companions  and  two  native  guides.  The  place 
of  meeting  proposed  was  a  natural  amphitheatre 
among  the  hills,  with  walls  of  granite  rising  on  every 
side.  As  they  approached,  the  clifTs  were  seen  to  be 
swarming  with  armed  warriors.  Rhodes  and  his 
companions  dismounttd,  absolutely  uncertain  up 
to  the  last  moment  whether  an  ambush  had  been 
planned,  or  whether  their  reception  would  be 
friendly.  At  length  a  flag  of  truce  was  raised,  and  a 
procession  of  indunas  came  down  from  the  clifTs  and 
formed  a  semicircle  around  Rhodes.  He  asked  for 
and  heard  their  talc  of  grievances,  some  of  which 
were  real,  some  imaginar}-.   Fur  those  which  were 
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n  a!  hi'  promised  redress,  others  he  explained  away. 
I  h(  II,  in  terms  (jf  anger  so  strong  that  his  intcr- 
jintL-r  hesitati'd  to  translate  them,  he  attacked  the 
chiefs  for  their  cruel  massacres.  "I  do  not  upbraid 
Nou,"  he  said,  "for  making  war  on  the  white  man: 
but  why  did  you  kill  our  women  and  children?  P'or 
that  you  deserve  no  mercy."  After  an  impressive 
pause  he  continued,  "The  past  is  past  and  done 
with.  But  what  of  the  future?  Is  it  to  be  peace  or 
war?"  There  was  a  moment  of  anxious  suspense, 
when  an  aj;t(l  induna  took  up  a  stick  and  held  it 
alidXL'  his  head  —  then  throwing  it  at  the  feet  of 
Rhodis  he  cried:  "See,  this  is  my  gun:  I  throw  it 
di)\vn  at  your  feet.  This  is  my  assegai,"  reix-ating 
the  action.  The  other  chiefs  shouted  assent,  and 
soon  they  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  warriors 
aeelainiing  him  as  Chief  and  Father.  The  Mata- 
lele  Rebellion  was  practically  over.  "One  of  those 
Kenes  in  life  which  make  it  worth  living"  was  his 
remark  as  he  rode  away. 

Two  of  the  princii)al  chiefs  remaining  obdurate, 
Rhodes  waited  patiently  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
some  weeks  till  they  too  yielded  and  made  their  sub- 
mission. During  all  this  time  he  was  in  daily  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  establishing  frientUy 
relations  and  gaining  their  complete  confidence. 
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The  war ovtr,  Rhodis  i)rcparr(l  to  n  turn  to  Eng- 
land, ami  fact'  (hf  iiKjui^ition  of  the  rarliamentary 
Committee.  In  spite  of  the  hostility  towards  him- 
self that  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  Raid,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  by  way  of  the  Cajx-.  His  journey  had 
the  character  of  a  triumphal  progress.  Dekgates 
from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  Tnjvinces  met  him 
when  he  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  at  a  large 
public  luncheon  given  him  by  the  Mayor  and  citi- 
zens he  referred  to  the  efTect  on  himself  of  the  trou- 
bled year  tlirough  which  he  had  passed,  and  to  his 
purposes  for  the  future. 

.  .  .  The  man  [he  said]  who  is  continuously  prosperous 
does  not  know  hinisell,  liis  own  mind  or  character.  It  is  a 
go(Kl  thing  to  have  a  inriod  of  adversity.  You  then  find 
out  who  are  your  real  friends.  I  will  admit,  Mr.  Mayor, 
that  I  have  had  a  troubled  year.  PVom  those  from  whom 
I  expected  most  I  got  least,  but  from  many  quarters  — 
some  the  most  remote  —  I  receivetl  a  kindly  support  I 
never  anticijiated.  I  am  confident  enough  to  say  that  I  do 
not  feel  that  my  public  career  has  dosed.  I  am  going 
home  to  meet  a  Committee  of  my  own  countrymen.  As 
soon  as  they  release  me  I  am  coming  back.  I  shall  keep 
my  seat  in  the  Cape  House.  You  may  tell  me  my  faults, 
but  until  you  turn  me  out,  I  mean  to  remain  with  you.  I 
am  determined  still  to  strive  for  the  closer  union  of  South 
Africa.  I  only  hope  that  in  my  future  career  you  will 
recognize  that  I  have  never  abandoned  this  programme. 
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A  similar  wclcomo  awaited  him  at  all  the  centres 
of  English  population  through  which  he  passed. 

More  surprising  was  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch 
settlers.    Sir  Lewis  Michell  says:  — 

As  he  ncarcd  the  capital  and  traversed  the  beautiful 
valley  in  which  the  Dutch  for  many  generations  have 
made  their  homes  —  a  valley  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  members  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  —  it  might  well  have 
bttn  that  he  should  receive  a  hostile  reception  from  th(}se 
who  held  —  or  were  instructed  by  their  leaders  to  hold  — 
that  he  had  betrayed  them  and  their  nationality.  But  to 
thtir  eternal  honour  they  not  only  forgot  but  forgave. 
No  amount  of  wire-pulling  shook  their  belief  that  Rhcxles, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  a  great  man,  and,  at  heart,  one  of 
themselves.  At  every  halting-place  he  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received,  and  even  at  the  Paarl,  Wellington,  and 
elsewhere  Dutch  addresses  of  welcome  were  read  which 
deeply  moved  him.  .  .  , 

At  Cape  Town  itself  he  was  welcomed  by  great 
[»uhlic  demonstrations,  and  on  sailing  for  England 
was  cheered  by  one  still  greater.  Mistaken  as  was 
the  Raid,  the  English  population  at  the  Cape  knew 
that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Raid  remained,  that 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  country's  peace  and 
jirogress,  and  that  the  itleals  of  Rhodes  were  in  the 
main  as  true  as  the  course  of  events  has  since  shown 
them  to  be. 
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Tin*  investiiijation  carried  on  l»y  the  Parliamentary 
Comniittt  (■  of  the  I  loii-e  of  ("oiniiKins  ext(  ndid  over 
t-cveral  \\( cks,  and  RhocU  s  was  iindur  cross-examin- 
ation for  ( i^;ht  days.  His  main  di  fince  has  already 
been  mentioned.  1  lis  statements  under  examination 
were  recognized  as  "full,  cli-ar,  candid,  and  consist- 
ent." Having  jj;iven  his  evidence  he  undertook  a 
short  tour  in  Spain  and  Italy,  partly  to  l>e  out  of 
the  way,  partly  to  study  the  possibility  of  introducing 
the  olive  into  South  Africa. 

The  Rejiort  of  tin-  House  of  Commons  Cf)inmit- 
tee  did  little  more  than  confirm  the  opinion  j^iven 
by  that  of  the  Cape  Legislature.  The  real  nature  of 
the  South  African  situation  was  beginning  to  be 
understood  in  England,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
rejected  by  an  f>verwhelming  majority  a  suggestion 
that  the  Rejjort  should  have  recommended  "some 
specific  steps  with  regard  to  Mr.  Rhodes." 

Before  the  Rejxjrt  was  made.  Rhodes  was  back  in 
South  Africa,  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Legislature, 
and  was  winning  his  way  back  to  his  old  position  of 
influence.  He  reasserted  strongly  his  early  political 
beliefs,  but  pledged  himself  to  strive  for  their  accep- 
tance only  by  constitutional  mtvins.  He  threw  himself 
vigorously  into  the  reorganization  of  the  Progressive 
Party,  and  spoke  much  on  behalf  of  its  candidates. 
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These  spoerhcs  [says  Sir  Thomas  Fu!!*  r]  were  amongst 
the  Ik  St  and  the  most  spiriti-d  he  ever  delivered,  the  ^reat 
hiinlcn  of  them  being  the  I'nion  of  South  African  States 
under  the  charter  of  equal  rights  for  every  civilized  man 
south  of  the  Zamlxsi.  They  were  glowing  with  the  pos- 
sil.ilities  of  the  still  expanding  North,  as  tujiported  and 
ultimately  embraced  by  a  unite<J  South  Africa.  They 
were  Klowing  indeed  with  the  vision  of  a  new  S^;uth  Africa 
—  its  latent  forces  quickened  into  life  by  the  enterprise 
and  union  of  politically  estranged  races  working  together 
uiukr  new  combinations  and  Imperial  sympathies. 

The  years  1897  and  i8y8  were  full  of  strenuous 
a(ti\  ities.  Outside  the  legislative  sessions  and  one 
or  two  hurried  trips  to  England,  his  time  was  chiefly 
■^IJent  in  Rhodesia,  where  he  put  forth  every  effort 
to  encourage  the  settlers  and  place  the  prosperity  of 
tlte  country  on  a  solid  foundation.  The  railway  was 
completeil  to  Bulawayo;  that  from  Beira  was  pushed 
forward;  against  great  difficulties  the  telegraph  line 
to  the  Xorth  was  extended;  four  thousand  natives, 
iiuiuding  a  large  number  of  the  rebellious  chiefs, 
were  settled  upon  one  of  his  estates  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  A  long  illness,  during  which  his  life 
hung  in  the  balance,  seemed  only  to  spur  him  on  to 
new  exertions  to  complete  the  various  tasks  to  which 
he  had  set  his  hand. 

In  i8'j«j  he  was  again  in  England,  making  import- 
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ant  financial  arrangements  for  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany and  for  the  extension  of  the  northern  railway, 
impressing  everybody  by  his  resistless  energy  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  his  large  aims.  The 
Times  said  of  him  at  this  period :  — 

The  whole  pulilic  is  now  able  to  perceive  the  goal  at 
which  Mr.  Rhodes's  Imperial  ambition  aimed  when  ten 
years  ago  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  Royal  Charter  for  The  British  South  Africa  Company. 
,  .  .  Reverses,  obstacles,  and  failures,  in  which  he  has 
oiKnly  acknowK'dged  his  own  share  of  shortcoming,  have 
but  strengthened  his  determined  grip  i;pon  the  scheme  of 
his  life's  work.  All  is  not  done,  but  his  measure  of  success 
has  been  on  the  whole  remarkable.  The  end  has  never 
Ixen  abandoned,  and  step  by  step  advance  is  made 
towards  its  attainment.  He  confidently  hopes  to  carry 
through  the  federation  of  the  British  States  of  South 
Africa  in  the  near  future,  and  the  chain  of  communica- 
tions by  which  the  federated  States  are  to  be  held  in 
touch  with  British  influence  north  of  the  equator  ap- 
proaches by  practical  stages  to  its  completion. 

He  visited  Egypt  at  this  time  to  study  the  appli- 
cation of  irrigation,  a  (juestion  which  he  thought 
vital  to  the  future  of  South  Africa.  As  a  result  of 
this  visit  he  sent  from  Cairo  the  following  laconic 
directions  to  his  private  agent  at  Bulawayo :  — 

I  havi"  sicn  what  water  can  ilo  when  it  has  brains  and 
rnergy  beiiind  it.   Begin  the  Matopo  Dam  at  once.  This 
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letter  is  auth  ;  ty  lor  Michell  to  finance  you.  The  work 
is  left  entirely  to  you.  Begin  at  once  and  have  it  ready  for 
next  season's  rains.  We  must  not  let  any  fl(XKls  ro  to 
waste.  The  contracts  are  left  to  you;  you  have  my 
authority  to  go  to  work  at  once. 

The  authority  thus  given  involved  the  expenditure 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  England  that  his  old 
University  conferred  upon  him  its  honorary  D.C.L. 
degree,  a  recognition  which  he  valued  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  honour  that  ever  fell  to  his  lot.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  conferred  proved 
how  ready  O.xford  opinion  was  to  pardon  any  mis- 
takes that  he  had  made.  There  had  been  some 
suggestion  of  possible  opposition  in  Convocation 
when  the  question  of  conferring  the  degree  was  put. 
Lord  Kitchener,  fresh  from  his  victories  in  the 
Soudan,  received  the  degree  at  the  same  time,  but 
even  the  presence  of  the  great  soldier  emphasized, 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  warmth  of  the  reception 
that  Rhodes  received. 

Never  [said  a  writer  at  this  time]  did  enthusiasm  rise  to 
such  a  height,  as  it  did  on  that  June  day  in  the  theatre 
at  the  moment  when  Rhodes  was  receiving  the  degree. 
Oxford  had  at  last  produced  a  real  man  of  action,  an 
empire-maker,  and  she  was  proud  of  him.  .  .  .  The 
crowds  of  Masters  of  Arts  who  flocked  to  welcome  him 
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nuant  to  know  the  reason  why  if  there  had  been  the 
slightest  sign  of  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings.  That  day  was 
probably  one  of  the  happiest  days  in  Rhodes's  life,  as 
those  well  know  who  are  aware  of  the  fascination  which 
Oxford  ever  had  for  him.  .  .  .  It  has  lately  Ix^en  said  of 
the  great  Napoleon  that  "to  very  few  men  in  the  world's 
history  has  it  been  granted  to  dream  grandiose  dreams 
and  all  b'.t  realize  them."  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  with  this  addition,  that  those  of  his  dreams 
which  are  still  unrealized  will  be  realized  very  shortly. 
He  will  ever  remain  one  of  Oxford's  greatest  sons.' 

From  England  Rhodes  returned  to  find  South 
Africa  on  the  verge  of  the  great  war  which  was  to 
decide  its  future.  The  conditions  which  led  up  to  the 
Raid  had  steadily  become  worse  during  the  years 
that  had  intervened  since  he  resigned  the  Premier- 
ship. The  temporary  advantage  given  to  President 
Krugcr  by  that  mistaken  movement  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  resolution  to  resist  all  concessions;  had 
kindled  anew  the  hope  of  Dutch  supremacy  over  the 
whole  country.  To  the  very  last  Rhodes  refused  to 
believe  that  his  rival  would  push  his  obstinacy  and 
his  ambitions  to  the  final  arbitrament  of  arms.  He 
was  undeceived  when  the  Boer  ultimatum  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  1899,  directly  challenged  the  right  of  the 
British  Government  to  move  its  own  troops  on  its 
own  territory',  anil  so  made  war  inevitable. 

«  Thf  Onlooker,  May,  1002. 
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When  the  war  broke  out,  Rhodes  threw  himself 
into  Kimbcrlcy,  which  he  knew  would  he  one  of  the 
first  points  of  attack.  He  did  this  against  the  urgent 
advice  of  h\^  friends,  some  of  whom  feared  lor  a  life 
so  valuable  to  South  Africa;  some  that  his  presence 
would  provoke  a  sharper  attack  on  the  besieged 
city.  But  feeling  that  Kimberley  had  made  his  for- 
tune, he  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to  share  any 
tt.iil  or  dangiT  the  city  had  to  undergo.  When  his 
train  reached  Kimberley  the  investment  had  already 
begun,  and  he  narnjwly  escajHil  capture.  l""or  four 
months  he  shared  the  perils  of  the  siege,  which  was 
pressed  with  the  greatest  vigour  because  one  of  the 
principal  fruits  oi  victory  would  be  the  capture  of 
Rhodes  himself.  He  threw  the  same  energy  into  the 
defence,  of  which  he  was  on  all  sides  felt  to  Ix:  the 
life  and  soul,  as  he  did  into  the  other  business  of  life. 

His  hief  attention  was  directed  to  finding  food 
and  employment  for  the  many  thousands  of  workers 
in  his  mines,  whose  presence  greatly  increased  the 
(lan-er  that  the  town  might  be  reduced  by  starva- 
tion. At  a  large  expense  to  himself  and  his  com[)any 
the  white  workers  were  kept  on  full  wages  as  a  fight- 
ing,' force;  many  th  usands  of  the  natives  were  em- 
ployed, within  the  lar.,e  area  inxe-^ted,  in  making 
avenues  and  plantations  which   ncnv  add    to   the 
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attractions  and  comfort  of  the  mining  town.  When 
the  artillery  fire  from  exciptionally  heavy  ^ums 
threatened  a  panic,  he  arranged  tliat  twenty-five 
hundred  women  and  children  should  have  shelter  in 
the  shafts  and  galleries  of  the  mines.  With  the  aid  of 
a  brilliant  young  American  engineer,  named  Labram, 
he  even  managed  to  pnxluce  from  the  workshops  of 
the  I)e  Beers  Company  a  piece  of  artillery  to  match 
that  of  the  assailants,  much  to  the  encouragement  of 
a  garrison  and  population  whose  endurance  had  been 
severely  tried. 

The  prolonged  strain  of  the  Kimberley  siege  seri- 
ously affected  his  health,  and  aggravated  the  weak- 
ness of  the  heart  from  which  he  had  for  some  years 
suffered.  He  had  long  known  that  his  days  were 
numbered,  but  his  friends  hoped  thot  rest  and  care 
might  yet  give  him  a  few  years  of  life.  The  know- 
ledge that  his  time  was  short  increased  his  impa- 
tience to  get  things  done. 

As  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  his  hopes  of  a 
South  African  federation  flamed  up  anew. 


All  rontenticn  will  be  over  [he  said,  in  a  speech  at 
KinilHTliy  in  Fibni.iry,  l()o<>l,  with  the  recognition  of 
e(iual  rii:hts  for  cm  r\  ei\  ili/ed  man  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
'I'll. It  priiuiple,  for  which  \vc  havi'  liceii  mi  long  htriving,  is 
the  crux  of  the  prcxnt  struggle,  and  my  belief  is  that, 
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when  the  war  is  over,  a  large  numlH-r  of  the  Dutch  in  this 
country  will  throw  in  their  lot  witii  us  on  this  oasis,  that 
neither  race  shall  claim  any  ri^ht  of  pnference  over  the 
other.  We  have  no  feeling  ag.iinst  them.  We  have  livtxl 
with  them,  shot  with  them,  and  we  find,  owing  I  suppose 
to  the  race  affinity,  that  there  is  not  much  difference  Ih'- 
twecn  us.  But  they  have  been  misled  in  Pretoria  and 
Blocmfontein,  and  even  in  Cape  Town. 

The  event  has  proved  that  so  far  as  the  political 
unification  of  South  Africa  is  concerned  he  was  right. 
The  real  unification  will  depend  f)n  the  degree  to 
which  the  large-minded  views  of  Rhodes  prevail  and 
the  sincerity  with  which  the  rulers  of  the  country 
from  time  to  time  try  to  give  them  effect. 

Nor  in  speaking  of  equal  rights  did  he  exclude  the 
black  man.  Asked  his  opinion  directly  at  al)out  this 
.same  time  by  a  deputation  of  coloured  people  he 
scribbled  down  his  faith  on  a  bit  of  newspaper:  — 

My  motto  is  —  Equal  rights  for  every  civilized  man 
south  of  the  Zamlxisi.  What  is  a  civilized  man?  —  A 
man,  whether  hlac'<  or  white,  who  has  sufficient  education 
to  write  his  name,  has  some  property  or  works,  in  fact,  is 
not  a  loafer. 

After  a  brief  visit  to  England  in  1900  he  hurried 
back  to  Rhodesia,  going  by  sea  from  Cape  Town,  as 
the  railway  to  the  north  was  still  blocked  by  the  war. 
There  he  spent  several  months,  visiting  every  part 
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of  the  country-,  and  pressing  fon^ard  works  that  he 
thought  would  !)('  of  advantage  to  the  settlers.  The 
vision  of  what  his  northern  country  was  to  he  grew 
upon  him  as  he  worked.  He  took  ever>' opportunity 
of  pointing  out  to  the  jxople  that  the  rule  of  the 
Chartered  Company  was  only  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent: that  they  one  day  would  be  a  self-governing 
community,  and  that  they  must  prepare  themselves 
to  take  a  large  and  honourable  place  in  the  united 
South  Africa  which  was  already  coming  in  sight. 

Meanwhile  in  Cape  Colony,  which  had  been  placed 
under  martial  law  on  account  of  rebellion  in  the 
Dutch  districts,  and  where  a  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitution had  l)een  seriously  considered,  the  thoughts 
of  the  English  and  of  the  more  moderate  Dutch 
Electors  were  beginning  to  turn  to  him  as  the  one 
man  who  could  reconcile  differences  and  restore  the 
fortunes  of  the  countn,-,  shattered  as  they  were  by 
the  prolonged  strife.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  a 
short  time  would  have  seen  him  restored  to  his  old 
place  of  power  and  influence  as  the  driving  force  of 
the  continent.  I3ut  that  was  not  to  be.  The  greater 
part  of  1901  was  spent  in  a  search  for  health  in  Scot- 
land, Italy,  and  Egvpt. 

Early  in  1002,  in  opposition  to  urgent  medical 
advice,  he  returned  to  South  .Africa.    He  knew  that 
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his  life  was  at  stake  in  doing  so,  l)ut  ho  resolutely 
accepted  the  risk.  His  name  had  l)een  for^'cd  for 
considerable  sums  under  circumstances  which  made 
him  feel  that  his  honour  was  engaged  in  having 
the  facts  made  clear  by  his  personal  evidence.  The 
voyage  through  the  tropics  at  a  trying  season  and 
an  exceptionally  hot  summer  at  the  Cape  proved 
more  than  his  overstrained  system  could  endure. 
After  some  weeks  of  intense  suffering  he  died,  on 
March  26,  1902,  at  Muizenburg,  on  the  seacoast,  in 
a  small  cottage  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
go  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  To  the  last  he  toiled 
to  round  off  the  tasks  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand. 
"So  much  to  do  — so  little  done"  —  were  almost 
the  last  articulate  words  of  one  who  had  compressed 
into  a  short  life  so  much  more  than  is  usually  given 
to  man  to  accomplish. 

Amid  extraordinar>'  demonstrations  of  public 
feeling  in  every  place  through  which  they  passed, 
his  remains  were  conveyed  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  Cape  to  the  place  where  he  wished  to 
be  buriefl  amid  the  solitude  of  the  Matopos,  in  the 
heart  of  the  land  that  he  had  saved  for  civilization, 
and  near  the  place  where  his  courage  had  cjuelled 
tht-  Matabele  Rebellion. 

There  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  excavated 
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from  the  solid  granite  of  a  hill  which,  from  its  im- 
pressive j;ran(kur,  he  had  luuiu-d  "ilie  World's 
\  lew,"  and  on  which  he  had  oilin  spint  Iopk  hours 
of  solitary  contemplation.  A  multitude  of  the  jiion- 
eers  of  the  country,  with  representatives  drawn 
from  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  were  gathered  in 
this  wild  spot  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  I>om 
the  mountain  slopes  around  thousands  of  natives 
lookrd  on,  and  at  a  sij;nal  from  their  chiefs  gaxc  the 
ro>  al  salutt-  of  their  race,  never  before,  it  was  said, 
uttered  in  honour  of  a  white  man. 

In  this  strange  scene  and  to  this  strange  gathering 
was  read  for  the  first  time  the  verse  in  which  his 
friend  Rudyard  Kipling  tells  us  what  manner  of 
man  Cecil  R'  odes  seemed  to  be  to  those  who  knew 
him  best  —  w  hat  he  meant  to  South  Africa,  and  how 
men's  imaginations  were  touched  by  the  things  he 
had  done  and  the  things  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 


When  til. it  proat  Kin^^s  return  tu  clay, 

Or  Kmpcrors  in  iticir  jiridc, 
Crii'f  of  a  day  sliall  till  a  day 

Ik\auso  its  creature  died. 
But  we,  \vc  mourn  him  not  with  those 

W'linrn  the  mere  fates  ordain  — 
This  power  that  wrought  on  us  and  g(X"s 

Hack  to  the  power  again. 
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iVe.inicr  (!i-\iiiit  t'V  \i-i"ii  lul 

H<  \oiiil  i.iir  w;ii<  "  "I  tv.u  h. 
Tli>'  travail  "f  tii-  -pirit  hn-i 

(  iiii  >  in  plai  f  "(  vp«T(  li- 
S.  hu;jc  tlif  allina-ttriim  thoiiv;»it  that  drove. 

Sp  liritf  thi-  term  allci\M-<l  — 
Natiiin>..  not  word-,  hi-  linkiil  t<i  prove 

His  (aitli  Inf-irt-  ttu'  <  rowd. 

If  is  hi-  will  that  he  Ix'k  forth 
;\(  rii-s  ihi'  land  he  won, 

Tlu'  v;r->"''»"  "'  '^""  •""  ''  "'  '^"'■'^• 

( ift-at  spact'S  wa-hi-<l  with  -iiii. 
Thi-ri-  ^hall  hv  patii  tit  m.ik»-  hi-  --tat 

(A-  whi'l\  tin-  dialh  he  dan-d). 
And  then-  await  a  (K-oi.k"-  fctt 

In  the  paths  that  ho  prvi'ari-d. 

There,  till  the  \  i>ion  he  forwnw 

Sjilcndid  ami  whole  ari-o, 
And  uninia^ined  I.mpire-  draw 

To  coiindl  'neath  his  skies, 
The  immense  and  hroo<linK  spirit  still 

Shall  ((uicken  ami  control. 
l.ivinK  he  was  the  land,  and  dead 

His  soul  shall  he  her  soul! ' 
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Ten  years  later,  on  July  S-  IQ^^.  the  annivers- 
ary t)f  his  birth,  a  RTcat  gathering  of  South  Africans. 
English  and   Dutch,  met  on  the  shapes  of    Table 

>  A>  know!.  .Ununt  i-  mad.  •■-  N!r  Undv  ird  K,i  '.in.:  ami  to  Messrs. 
Methuen  ^n  Co.  for  ixrmi--ioti  lo  reprint  the  ab.-ve  \»>im. 
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Mountain  to  dedicate  to  the  memory  of  Rhodes  a 
noMc  monument,  conceived  and  executed  as  a  labor 
of  love  by  artists  of  distinction,  and  contributed  to 
by  friends  and  admirers  fn^m  all  parts  of  the  sub- 
continent. 

Lord  Grey  had  come  from  En^dand  to  give  the  de- 
dication address.  A  few  passages  from  that  address 
may  fittingly  close  this  short  sketch  of  the  life  oi 
the  founder  of  the  Rlu  ties  Scholarships,  since  they 
represent  the  slowly  maturing  judgment  of  history' 
on  the  man  and  his  work. 

This  memorial  has  l/ten  erected  in  loving  and  grateful 
memory  of  Cecil  Rhodes  by  many  mourners  from  all 
parts  of  South  Africa.  It  has  Ikth  placed  in  the  very 
shadow  of  th-j  :nf)untain  that  he  loved  so  well.  It  fr(mt3 
that  beautiful  and  extensive  view  which  never  failed 
cither  to  soothe  or  to  exhilarate  his  bro<xiing  spirit,  and 
standing  Iutc  in  sight  of  his  old  home,  where  the  very 
atmosphere  scc.ns  to  speak  of  him,  it  would  be  almost 
presumption  in  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  career 
with  which  many  of  those  present  to-day  were  jxTson- 
ally  familiar,  and  with  which  all  of  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted. For  my  part,  I  ap[)roacIi  the  task  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  me  from  a  double  standpoint  —  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  be 
admitted  by  Rhodes  during  the  la-^t  ten  year-  of  his  life 
into  tin-  pri\ik'ged  circle  of  his  friends,  and  from  the 
stand()oint  of  one  who  believes  that  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory will  be  that  no  man  born  during  the  last  century 
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(■\.  n-ixd  a  greater  in flucnre  for  good  on  thf  charartor  of 
tlie  present  century  than  the  Thinker  and  Builder  to 
whose  outlook  and  inspiration  we  desire  formally  to-day 
to  dedicate  our  devoted  homage. 

Like  so  many  whom  the  gcxis  love,  Rhodes  died  young, 
but  do  not  let  us  for  that  reason  make  the  mistake  of 
calling  his  end  premature.  From  the  grave  he  speaks  to 
us  with  even  greater  force  than  if  he  were  still  alive.  The 
spai.  of  days  should  be  measured,  not  by  their  numlx.'r. 
but  by  the  value  of  the  ideas  given  to  the  world,  and 
judged  by  such  a  standard,  who  shall  venture  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  length  of  Rhodes's  life.'' 

Th<  were  obstacles  enough  in  Rhodes's  path  besides 
ill-heallh,  but  the  physical  weakness  which  added  so 
much  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  and  finally  killed  him 
iu  the  iirime  of  life,  tvjgether  with  the  memories  of  his 
henjii  endeavour  and  unswerving  purp<ise,  will  help  the 
more  to  kindle  the  imaginatif)n  of  the  generations  to 
come,  for  whose  sake  his  work  was  undertaken,  and  to 
whose  service  it  was  Rhodes's  glorious  privilege  to  devote 
his  brain,  his  heart,  his  energies,  and  his  life. 



This  monument  has  been  erected  to  Cecil  Rhodes  be- 
cause of  the  afleclion  he  inspired  in  so  many,  U-cause  of 
tlie  pride  South  Africa  feels  in  claiming  him  as  essc-niially 
her  own,  and  because  it  is  recognised  that  his  name  stands 
for  a  great  truth,  as  well  as  for  an  inspiring  ideal.  What 
is  the  great  truth?  It  is  that  in  the  field  of  moral  en- 
deavour, however  adverse  the  circumstances,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  ultimate  hori/on  of  a  sworn  puri)os<'.  If  yo'i 
doubt  it,  turn,  as  Rhodes  himself  *o  often  did,  to  history, 
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which  is  full  of  apparent  impossil)ilitics  accomplishtHl  by 
individuals,  equipped  with  no  other  arms  hut  those  of 
earnestness  and  faith.  This  monument  will  add  one  more 
chapter  to  the  story  of  unselfish  effort  and  of  heroic 
achievement,  and  will  teach,  with,  I  trust,  increasing 
emphasis,  to  noble-minded  South  Africans  yet  unborn  a 
lesson  of  service  and  of  belief  in  the  future  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Empire.  I  have  said  that  the  monument 
embcxlies  not  only  a  great  truth,  but  an  inspiring  ideal. 
It  was  the  unswerving  aim  of  Rho<les's  life  t(j  substitute 
the  law  of  Justice,  Freedom,  and  Peace,  the  triple  basis 
of  our  Christian  civilisation,  for  barbarism  in  the  dark 
places  of  Africa,  and  to  establish,  so  far  as  possible,  per- 
manent peace  between  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 
The  steps  which  were  to  lead  to  the  realisation  of  these 
splendid  hopes  were:  (i)  The  unity  of  South  Africa;  (2) 
the  unity  of  the  British  Empire ;  (3)  the  union  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Celtic  peoples. 

This  faith  was  his  inseparable  companion  through  life 
—  the  last  vision  beftjrc  his  dying  eyes,  and  found  per- 
manent expression  in  his  will.  Hut  Rhodes  was  not  merely 
a  dreamer,  a  visionary  enthusiast  and  idealist;  he  was 
much  more  —  he  was  a  practical  idealist  —  a  builder,  a 
creator,  who  saw  his  means  as  clearly  as  his  end. 


I  now  dedicate  in  all  reverence  this  splendid  monument 
to  the  Spirit  of  I.  ecil  Rhodes,  in  the  hoix'  and  belief  and 
with  a  fervent  prayer  that  its  influence  will  promote  the 
jxace,  happiness,  and  greatness  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
Cilory  of  .Xhnighty  Cod. 

It  is  a  monument  which  speaks  to  us,  not  of  a  dead  man. 
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hut  of  a  living  force.  Everywhere  the  traveller  Roes  in 
South  Africa  he  finds  this  force,  and  what  impresses  him 
even  more  than  the  material  signs  of  Rhodes's  handi- 
work, which  are  everywhere  conspicuous,  even  more  than 
the  vast  territory  tliat  bears  his  name,  is  the  new  spirit 
that  he  sees  in  the  hearts  of  men.  If  you  are  wist>,  you  will 
cherish  this  spirit  which  is  Rh(xles's  own  as  your  most 
precious  heritage,  and  you  will  ne\  forget  that  when 
the  vision  fades  the  City  Perisheth. 

Note.  A  copious  literature  exists  for  consultation  by  any  inc  who 
may  wish  to  study  in  <!.  tail  the  life  of  Rhmles  an.l  the  historic  events 
with  whidi  he  was  connected.   It  i.  i)erhaps  sufficient  to  mention  the 
following  works:  — 
The  Life  of  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Cecil  John  Rho<les.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  Lewis 

Michell.    Lomion:  Edward  .Arnold,    1910.    New  York:   Mitchell 

Kennerley,  1910. 
Cecil  Rhodes:  His  Private  Life  by  His  Private  SiTretary  -  Philip 
Jourdan.   London:  John  Lane.    New  York;  John  Une  Company. 

The  RiKht  Honourable  Cecil  John  Rhodes:  \  Monograph  and  a 
Reminiscence.  By  Sir  T.  E.  Fuller.  K.C.M.C.  Lon.l-.n,  New  York, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta:  Longmans.  C.reen  and  Company,  lyio. 

Cecil  Rhwles:  His  Political  Life  and  Speeches,  18H1-1900.  Edited  by 
"Vindex."   London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  1900. 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Ci-cil  John  Rhodes.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Stead.   London:  Review  of  Reviews  OfSce,  190a. 
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The  Will  of  C>  cil  Rhodts  has  touched  the  imag- 
ination of  thf  world  more,  p<.'rhaps,  than  any  other 
testamentary  disposition  of  wealth  made  in  modern 

times. 

It  embodies  the  thoughts  of  a  man  whose  ideal  of 
life  was  public  service  and  v  ho  looked  upon  wealth 
as  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the  public  j^ood.  The  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  inspired  it;  the  touch  of  wider 
idealism  which  j^ave  it  a  distinction  altogether  sin- 
gular; the  striking  part  which  the  Testator  himself 
had  played  in  the  drama  of  British  national  life;  the 
divergent  views  entertained  about  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  all  contributed  to  throw  a 
glamour  of  strange  intirest  over  the  plans  by  which 
he  proposed  to  perpetuate  and  |)ro'ect  on  the  future 
of  the  world  the  iileas  which  had  absorbed  his  busy 
brain  during  his  short  lifetime.  These  ideas  did  not 
come  to  him  merely  in  later  life;  they  possessed  him 
from  the  viry  beginning  of  his  active  career,  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  his  personal  ambition,  and  in- 
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spired  the  untiring  energy  which  he  threw  into  the 
work  of  life.  A  siK^^^sion  of  wills,  all  l(H)king  to  the 
>aiiu' end,  beginning  at  a  time  when  he  had  iittle 
to  dispose  of  hut  ideas,  and  gradually  enlarging  in 
scope  as  his  wealth  increased  and  his  views  wid- 
inid,  makes  this  clear  beyond  any  gainsaying, 
'lluse  wills  were  drawn  up  respectively  in  1H77, 
1882,  1888,  and  1 89 1,  and  were  all  inspired  by  the 
same  central  idea  —  the  widening  of  Anglo-Sa.\on 
influence  with  a  view  to  securing  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  he  sufTered 
much  from  misrepresentation  as  well  as  from  the 
natural  result  of  mistakes  which  he  himself  freely 
admitted,  it  was.  as  he  imparted  to  friends,  a  consola- 
tion to  him  to  know  that  the  final  disposition  which 
he  had  matle  of  his  wealth  would  make  evt  n  his 
severest  critics  understand  the  principles  by  which 
he  had  been  actuated.  But  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
ber that  this  fmal  Will  is  consistent  with  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  that  it  was  no  late  atone- 
ment for  errors,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  was  the 
realization  of  lifelong  dreams  persistently  pursued. 
The  great  and  original  conception  of  his  Scholar- 
ship System  is  the  feature  in  the  Will  of  Rhodes 
which  has  most  struck  the  popular  imagination,  and 
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is  that  which  is  to  hv  sinrially  considored  here. 
Ikil  in  other  particuhirs  aI>o  it  is  a  rt  nuirkabk'  docu- 
ment, staniind  in  all  its  parts  by  the  individuality 
of  the  '1\-    itor. 

His  ehoiee  of  a  l)urial-phice  in  the  heart  of  the 
Matopos,  amidst  the  ruKK«<l  i^randeur  of  which  he 
had  so  often  spent  lon^  periods  of  solitary  con- 
templation, and  his  wish  that  the  spot  should  become 
a  kind  of  Valhalla  for  those  who  had  deserved  well 
of  South  Africa,  marked  the  siparateness  of  his  mind 
and  the  ideals  he  cherished  about  the  country  to 
which  he  had  divoted  his  life. 

Carefully  tlK.UKht-out  plans  for  the  general  good 
marked  the  great  gifts  which  he  made  to  the  people 
of  South  Africa.   To  usi>  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
of  Rhodesia  he  be(iueathed  to  his  trustees  two  large 
estates,  each  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  acres. 
To  one  of  these  estates  near  Bulawayo.  he  attached 
an  endowment  of  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
in  order  that  it  might  be  "planted  with  every  po'.- 
sible  tree,"  and  maintained  as  a  park  to  which  a  rail- 
way was  to  be  built  "so  that  the  people  of  iiulawayo 
may  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  Matopos  from  Saturday 
to  M(mday."   On  a  part  of  this  property  he  had  al- 
nady  expended  nearly  thirty  thousaml  pounds  to 
demonstrate  the  vahu'  of  irrigation. 
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To  the  Inyansa  estate  an  endowment  of  two 
tliousand  pounds  a  year  was  added  in  order  that  it 
nii^ht  be  cultivati'd  as  an  experimental  farm  for  the 
instruction  of  the  i)t'o[)le  of  Rhode-ia  in  fonstry, 
j^ardenint;,  fruit  farming,  and  irrigation,  and,  if 
possible,  the  creation  of  an  aKricultural  college.       i 

Tile  splendid  public  avenue  more  than  a  mile  long 
that  leads  to  his  Bulawayorisidence,  now  that  of  the 
vi>iting  Directors  of  the  Chartered  Company,  as 
well  as  those  made  under  his  direction  to  adorn  the 
town  of  Kimberley,  illustrate  the  scale  on  which  his 
mind  worked  when  planning  for  the  jileasure  or  wel- 
fare of  the  public.  So  also  the  fruit  farms  which 
he  established  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  Great  Draken- 
stein  district  of  Cape  Colony  at  great  expense  (the 
land  alone  having  cost  him  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds),  though  not  bequeathed  t'> 
the  public  by  his  Will,  were  really  planned  for  the 
public  good,  to  demonstrate  the  capal)ilities  of  the 
country  for  fruit  culture. 

Once  more,  the  large  estate  of  Grootc  Schuur, 
established  under  the  shadow  and  along  the  slopes 
of  Table  Mountain,  and  on  the  beautifying  of  which 
his  wealth  was  lavished,  he  left  as  a  public  park  for 
the  enjo\  ment  of  the  pi'ople  of  Cape  Town.  The 
charming  home,  Groote  Schuur,  attached  to  this 
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tatf,  built  in  the  Diitrh  style-  of  ardiitccturo,  and 
rv  detail  with  the  ritirKfi  and  simple 
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taste  of   its  ownir.  he  left  as  a  re-idtnce  for  tl 
Trinie  Minister  of  the  united  South  Africa  of  which 
he  dreamed.    To  the  betiuist  he  added  an  endow- 
ment  to  make  sure  that  this  ofVicial  residence  of  the 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  South  Africa  should 
always  be  maintained  with  becoming  diKuity.   That 
the  first  occupant  to  whom  the  Trustees  handed 
over  the  place  should  have  been  a  man  of  Dutch 
descent  and  leadir  of  the  Boer  forces  in  the  great 
war,  accords  well  with  the  views  entertained  by 
Rhodes  throughout  his  lifetime  as  to  the  necessity  of 
friendly  reconciliation  and  co-operation  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  two  white  races  who  occupy  South 

Africa. 

His  affection  for  his  old  College  at  Oxford.  Oriel, 
he  marked  by  a  gift  •  *"  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  partly  for  the  extension  of  the  College 
buildings;  partly  to  improve  the  income  of  "Such 
of  the  resident  I\'llows  of  the  College  as  work  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  College."  and  partly  to 
"maintain  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  High 
Table."  that  feature  of  Oxff)rd  Colleges  which  does 
so  much  to  stamp  their  character.  Even  in  thus 
giving  expression  to  his  College  loyalty  his  practical 
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business  mind  was  on  the  alert,  sinrc  hv  adds:  "As 
thi-  Collcj^r  authoritii's  livr  Mcludid  from  tht-  world 
and  >o  arr  like  children  as  to  OKiinurrial  matters, 
I  would  advise  ihem  to  consult  my  Trustees  a;-  to 
the  iuMstment  of  these  various  funds."  In  this  I 
think  he  did  some  injustice  to  the  business  training 
which  Oxford  Fellows  often  Ret  in  the  management 
of  their  consideralile  College  estates. 

The  Will  has  yet  another  striking  and  characteris- 
tic feature.  He  had  no  iK-lief  in  the  dead  hand,  even 
if  that  hand  were  his  own.  While  the  Scholarship 
System  is  made  a  Trust,  the  remainder  of  his  large 
fortune,  beyond  the  sums  assigned  to  special  pur- 
poses, was  left  personally  t(j  a  chosen  group  of 
friends'  to  be  used  at  their  absolute  discretion  in 
working  out  the  plans  about  South  Africa  and  the 
Empire  which  had  fdled  his  mind  when  alive.  He 
wished  these  friends  to  be  quite  unhampered  in 
using  their  judgment  as  to  the  best  way  in  which 
this  could  be  eflected,  according  to  the  change  of 
tii.^e  and  circumstances.  When  pressed  l)y  one  of 
them  to  defme  his  wishes  precisely,  he  refused,  add- 
ing jocularly:  "Vou  know  what  my  ideas  are;  see 
that  you  carry  them  out;  if  you  d>.n't,  1  '11  come  back 

'  Lord    Ro-.  1ht\-.   I.i.nl    (".r<  v.   I.or.l   Milnt  r.  Sir  Starr  J.imcsf)n, 
Sir  Lewis  Mithtll,  Uourchicr  F.  Hawk^ky,  E:^..  Alfred  licit,  Esq. 
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and  worry  you."  In  the  niatttrof  1  In- Scholarships 
hf  lift  his 'I"ru>tirs  with  as  frti-  a  hand  as  possible 
ill  HK^rd  loadmini>tration,  (.onrinin^  his  dir»ctions 
chirlly  to  a  K^nt  ral  ^taliimnt  of  principK-^. 

Ilvin  the  pro\i>ion   inadf  for  his  fanul>  had   its 
pul-lic-  asiHCt,  and  a  stroiiKly  praitical  l»tnt.     He- 
cause  he  believed  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  ICn^land's 
strength  was  in    the  country  landlord  who  spent 
time  and  trouble  in  caring;  for  the  interests  of  those 
on  his  property,  and  in  the  existence  of  hereditary 
estates  capable  of  maintaininR  in  dignity  and  com- 
fort the  hcatl  of  a  family,  he  secured  such  an  estate 
in  the  first  place  as  a  resilience  for  himself  when  in 
England  and  afterwards  to  be  held  in  strict  entail, 
liut  the  conditions  of  the  entail  illustrated  the  prac- 
tical turn  of  his  minci.   Lest  inherited  position  of  this 
kind  should  produce  a  "loafer,"  he  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  no  heir  should  l)ocomc  entitled  to  the  full 
cnjoymcntof  the  property  unless  he  had  for  ten  con- 
secutive yi-ars  at  least  been  engaged  in  some  profes- 
sion or  business. 

I'ractical,  patriotic,  and  interesting  as  were  these 
dispositions  of  his  property,  the  endowment  of  his 
Scholarship  System  strikes  a  still  higher  note,  and 
illustratis  the  wider  range  of  his  thought. 

What  the  motive  of  the  endowment  was  is  best 
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cxprossfd  in  the  T«--(iitiir's  own  words.  They  h.ivo 
lon^  hfcn  pulilif  pnipirty,  Imt  fhf  t^Miiti.il  » IauM\s 
will  hear  rtpttiiion.     IK'  bays:  — 

Whcrras  I  ronsidcr  tlu' tflucation  of  yl)^ln^;  Colnnists  at 
one  of  thf  riiivtrsilits  in  tlu'  liiiud  Kiii^;(lom  is  of  ^;rl•at 
advaiit.im'  to  llu-m  for  niviii^  hrtadtli  to  tluir  \i»  w^,  for 
tin  ir  instruction  in  lifr  and  nianntrs,  and  for  instilling 
into  tlu-ir  niinds  tlu'  advant.it;*'  to  the  Colonics  as  will  as 
to  the  L'nited  Kingdom  of  the  ntcntion  of  tlu-  unity  of 
tlu-  Kmpirc.   And  wlurcas  in  the  rase  of  \ounK'  Colonists 
studying  at  a  Cniversity  in  the  Cniti-d  Kingdom  I  attach 
very  ureat  importance  to  the  Cniversity  having;  a  resi- 
dential system  such  as  is  in  force  at  the  Cniversities  of 
Oxford   and   Cambridge  for  without   it   those  students 
are  at  the  most  critical  peri.Ml  of  their  li\fs  left  without 
any  sujKTvision.   .   .   .  And  whereas  my  own  Cniversity 
the  Cniversity  of  OxfortI  has  such  a  system.  .  .  .  And 
whereas  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  advantaKes  which  I  im[)licitly  Inlieve  will 
result  from  the  union  of  the  RnKlish-speakin^j  peoples 
throughout  the  world  and  to  encourage  in  the  students 
from  the  l'nited  States  of  North  America  who  will  l)enerit 
from  the  American  Scholarships  to  be  established  for  the 
reason  above  given  at  the  Cni\ersity  of  (Kford  under  this 
my  Will  an  attachment  to  the  country  from  whic  h  they 
have  sprunp  l)Ut  without  I  ho[X'  withdrawing  th<-m  or 
their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth. 
Now  therefore  I  direct  my  Trustees  as  s(K)n  as  may  be 
after  my  death  and  either  simultaneously  or  gradually  as 
they  shall  find  convenient  and  if  ^'radually  then  in  such 
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order  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  establish  fm  male  stuflcnts 
llie  S(  iHiJaisiiips  herein. ilur  direeted  tu  be  eslabli.-«hed 
each  of  wiiirh  sliall  i)e  of  the  yearly  v.ilue  of  C.V^)  and  be 
tei;.il)!e  at  any  ( "oil(\;:e  in  the  rniver>ity  of  Oxford  f(jr 
three  consecutive  Academical  years. 

I  direct  my  'I'riistees  to  e>t.il)li-h  certain  Scholarships, 
and  these  Scliol.ir>liips  I  sometimes  hereinafter  refer  t(j  as 
"the  Colonial  SchoIarshi[)s." 

These  Sohol.arships  so  endowed  arc  sixty  in  num- 
Iki ,  and  have  since  Inen  increased  to  sixty-six  by  the 
Trustees,  in  order  to  fill  up  some  obvious  and  af>- 
parently  unintentional  omissions.  I'nder  this  head 
all  the  self-j^overning  Colonies  of  the  Empire  arc 
provided  for,  and  some  others.  An  annual  Scholar- 
ship is  given  to  lach  IVoNince  of  Canada,  each 
State  of  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  Xew  ftnindland. 
Natal,  Jamaica,  and  licrmuda.  To  Cape  Colony, 
of  which  he  was  Prime  Minister,  he  tjave  four 
Scholarships  annually,  and  to  the  country  which 
bears  his  own  natne,  Rhodesia,  he  pave  three  each 
year.  This  allocation  of  Scholarships  followed 
closely  his  thou,u;ht  as  expressed  in  his  earlier  wills 
when  he  looked  chitfiy  to  his  own  nation  as  the 
agency  throtigh  which  he  expected  to  work.  His 
plans  had  their  genesis  in  patriotic  devotitm  to  the 
British  lji-.{)ire  and  belief  in  its  influence  on  the 
world  for  good. 
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Rhoflcs  knew  both  English  and  Colonial  lifo,  the 
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.^akness  oi  eacn,  anu  lie  wisneci  me 
Knii)ire  to  draw  from   l)oth  the  best  they  had  to 
give.    He  saw  Cokmial  youth  made  vigorous  by  the 
rougher  conditions  of  a  new  country,  by  lile  in  the 
oixn  air,  by  freedom  from  conventionality,  youth 
accustomed  to  ride,  to  "^hoot,  to  work,  to  be  self- 
reliant,  but  somewhat  narrowed  in  view  by  a  provin- 
cial life,  antl  missing  somewhat  the  graces  of  manner 
and  culture  which  an  older  society  develops,  and 
which   promote  easy   intercourse  and  open  doors 
closed  to  those  who  do  not  possess  them.   He  be- 
lieved that  if  he  could  add  the  finish  and  breadth  of 
v'pw  that  an  older  society  can  give  to  this  rougher 
vigour  of  the  Colonist,  he  would  be  doing  what  was 
best  for  these  new  lands.   He  equally  believicl  that 
the  youth  of  the  mother  country,  moulded  in  the 
grooves  of  an  ancient  and  conservative  social  system, 
would  be  benefited  by  intercourse  with  these  pro- 
ducts of  the  wider  breathing-space  of  new  conti- 
nents.  He  held  that  if  the  young  men  who  are  to 
rule  the  various  quarters  of  the  Empirr  —  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  the  Cnited 
Kingdom  —  in  the  next  generation,  could  become 
familiar  with  each  other  in  tluir  youth,  an  1  by  an 
education  in  common  gnnv  into  mutual  under^tand- 
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ing.  it  would  go  far  to  solve  the  problem  of  united 
action  when  the  need  shoukl  arise.  In  planning  his 
Colonial  Scholarships  his  aim  was  unf|uestional)ly 
to  forward  the  unification  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  in  working  for  this  end  he  firmly  believed  that 
he  was  working  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

With  enlarged  experience  and  wider  study  of  the 
world,  his  vision  expanded,  but  still  on  lines  of  race 
and  blood.  The  immense  development  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world-power  r  ruck  his  imaginati-p.   He 
saw  that  in  spite  of  the  constant  inOow  of  varied 
population  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  in  that  coun- 
try maintained  its  controlling  influence.   He  bitterly 
criticised  the  Vdckoi  wisdom  in  the  policy  which  orig- 
inally produced  the  great  schism  of  the  race.   A 
paper  exists  in  which  he  argues  vehemently  that 
America  and  England  would  alike  have  been  the 
better  for  working  out  their  destiny  together  by  the 
same  process  of  evolution  as  that  by  which  in  later 
limes  free  Colonial  development  has  been  consist- 
ent with  national  unity.   Rut  as  the  ill  was  done  and 
the  clock  of  history  could  not  be  turned  back,  then 
it  was,  he  claimed,  a  first  duty  of  statesmanship  in 
our  day  to  draw  into  bonds  of  closest  s>m[)athy  and 
understanding  those  who  had  been  politically  di- 
vorced.   Hence  it  was   that,  rising  from  a  national 
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t')  a  still  widtT  iX)iiU  of  virw,  ho  arranged  for 
the  distribution  of  Scholarships  as  freely  among 
students  of  the  Inited  States  as  among  th(;se  of  the 
Dominions  and  (dlonies  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  an-  the  terms  in  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made:  — 

I  further  direct  my  Trustees  to  establish  additional 
Scholarships  sufficient  in  numlxr  for  the  appropriation 
in  the  next  following  clau-e  hereof  directed  and  those 
Scholarships  I  sometim  hereinafter  refer  to  as  the 
"  American  Scholarships." 

I  appropriate  two  of  the  American  Scholarships  to  each 
of  the  present  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  provided  that  if  any  of  the  said  Terri- 
tories shall  in  my  lifetime  he  admitted  as  a  State  the 
Scholarships  appropridted  to  such  Territory  shall  lie 
appropriated  to  such  State  and  that  my  Trustees  may  in 
their  uncontrolled  discretion  withhold  for  such  time  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  the  appropriation  of  Scholarships  to 
any  Territory. 

I  direct  that  of  the  two  Scholarships  appropriated  to  a 
State  (jr  Territory  not  more  than  one  shall  he  filli'd  up  in 
any  year  so  that  at  no  time  shall  more  than  two  Scholar- 
ships be  held  fcjr  the  same  State  or  Territory. 

The  Scholarships  shall  be  paid  only  out  of  income  and 
in  the  event  at  any  time  of  income  being  insufficient  for 
payment  in  full  of  all  the  Scholarships  for  the  time  being 
payable  I  direct  that  (without  prejudice  to  the  veslcd 
interests  of  holders  for  the  time  being  of  Scholarships)  the 
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follnwinp  or(i(  r  of  priority  shall  rcgulati'  the  payment  of 
Schohirships. 

In  this  scale  of  priority  the  Scholar>hii)s  for  Rho- 
desia arc  [)hic((l  first,  tho'^c  for  ('ai)c  ('olony  sec- 
f)nd.  the  other  Colonial  Scholarships  third,  and 
those  for  America  last. 

The   Scholarships   j^iven    annually    to   Germany 
were  added  as  a  codicil  to  the  original  will.    In  work- 
ing out  his  plans  for  telegraphic  and  railway  com- 
munication through  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, Rhodes  found  it  necessar>-  to  treat  with  the 
German  Government  for  a  right  of  way  through  the 
German   Protectorate  in  East  Africa,  which.  al)ut- 
ting  upon  the  Congo  Protectorate  near  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, blocks  the  way  between  the  African  areas 
under  British  control.   With  characteristic  direct- 
ness he  went  to  Berlin  and  laid  his  plans  before  the 
Emperor  himself.   His  reception  was  extremely  cor- 
dial, and  the  necessary  powers  were  readily  granted. 
Of  this  interview  and  arrangement  he  gave  an  ac- 
count soon  after  in  an  address  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Chartered  Company. 

I  was  fortunate  onouc:h.  throuph  the  kindness  of  the 
German  people,  and  owin.tito  the  character  of  the  C.erman 
Fm{)eror,  who,  whatever  niii:ht  have  been  his  frclini^s  in 
the  past  as  to  certain  little  incidents,  which  resulted  very 
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inisitisfactnrily  tn  myself,  and  which  he  (iccmrfl  it  ripht 
til  ctnsurf,  still  is  a  hroad-minded  man.  Thcntun-.  when 
it  tame  to  the  question  o(  the  deNiIupnient  of  Africa,  and 
when  I  appealed  to  him  in  connection  with  the  portion  of 
Africa  which  is  under  his  rule,  he  met  one  with  a  hnadth 
of  mind  which  was  admirable,  and  afforded  one  every 
help  to  carry  (jut  one's  plan,  while  dul>  safeguarding; 
the  interests  of  his  peopk-.  I  signed  an  a^;reement  with 
his  Ministers  within  three  (l<i\  s,  providing  for  the  right  of 
the  telegraph  fn-ing  extended  throughout  his  territory; 
and  though  at  the  enrl  of  ffirty  years  the  line  passes  into 
the  possession  of  the  Ciermans,  still  they  are  willing  to 
maintain  our  through  line  at  actual  cost.  It  was  a  most 
just  bargai  their  part.  .  .   . 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Berlin,  newly  im- 
pressed, no  doubt,  with  the  value  of  j)ersonal  onn- 
munication  in  the  management  of  natic-nal  afTairs, 
and  noting  that  the  Cierman  Emperor  had  made  in- 
struction in  English  compulsory  in  (ierman  schools, 
he  assigned  five  Scholarships  of  two  hundrid  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  each  annually  to  (iermany, 
Iea\  ing  the  nomination  of  thi-  Scholars  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor.  The  reason  for  the  addition  of 
(icriTian  Scholarships  to  those  assigned  to  the  l".m- 
pire  and  the  I'nited  States  is  gi\en  in  the  Will  with 
simple  directness:  — 

The  object  is  that  an  understanding  between  the  three 
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great  Powers  will  render  war  imp(>s>il)lc  and  vducational 
relalidns  make  the  strongest  tie. 

Such  is  the  internatiniial  x-ojx-  of  this  reniarkaMc 
testament  -  the  lomriliiitinn  of  a  siii^^uiarly  orij;- 
inal  and  ix)\vei  ful  mind  to  the  solution  of  the  world's 
problems.  It  wa--  arri\<  at  in  thi'  mind  of  its 
Founder  by  a  long  process  of  evolution,  the  original 
motive  ()f  which  was  intense  conviction  —  the 
moving  sjjring  a  far-reaching  idealism  which  gath- 
ered strength  and  direction  as  his  outlfM)k  on  the 
world  widened. 

The  directions  and  suggestions  gi\in  in  the  Will 
for  the  selection  of  Scholars  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
In  their  final  form  they  read  as  fc^llows:  — 

My  flesire  being  that  tlie  students  who  shall  be  elected 
to  the  Scholarships  shall  not  be  merely  bookworms  I  direct 
that  in  the  election  of  a  ^ludent  to  a  S(  holarship  regard 
shall  be  had  to  (i)  his  liter.iry  and  scholastic  attainments 
(ii)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports 
such  as  cricket  football  and  the  like  (iii)  his  (jualities  of 
manhood  truth  courage  devotion  tf)  duty  symixithy  for 
the  protecti(jn  of  th'  weak  kindliness  unselfishness  and 
fellowship  and  (i\  )  lii.s  txhil)ition  during  school  days  of 
moral  forci'  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to 
take  an  intirest  in  his  schoolmates  for  those  latter  attri- 
butes will  bi'  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the 
performance  of  i)ublic  duties  as  his  highest  aim.  As  mere 
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suppcstions  for  the  puifiance  of  those  who  will  have  the 
rhdice  of  studt-nts  for  the  Sch<ilarshi[is  I  record  that  (i) 
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y   ideal  ciuahtied   student    would   conihine   these   f< 
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riu.ilifications  in  the  i)roportions  of  VK'tlis  for  the  first 
2-i:iths  for  the  se((ind  .vioths  for  the  third  and  2-i(»ths 
for  the  fourth  (lualifuation  so  th.it  arrording  to  my  ideas 
if  the  maxitnum  nuniher  of  marks  for  any  Sch(;larship 
were  2(K)  they  would  he  a[)porf ioni-d  as  follows  — 6<)  to 
each  of  the  first  and  third  (jualitications  and  40  to  each  of 
the  second  and  fourth  (jualifications  (ii)  the  marks  for  the 
several  (jualifications  would  he  awarded  indtjH-ndently  as 
follows  (that  is  to  say)  the  marks  for  the  first  fiualification 
hy  examination  for  the  second  and  third  (lUcditications 
respectively  hy  hallot  hy  the  fellow  students  of  the  candi- 
dates and  for  the  fourth  (jualihcalioii  hy  tlu'  head  master 
of  the  candidate's  schof)l  and(iii)the  results  of  the  awards 
(that  is  to  say  the  marks  ohtained  hy  each  candidate  for 
each  qualification)  would  he  sent  as  sfK)n  as  possihie  for 
consideration  to  the  Trustees  or  to  some  [xrson  or  p<Tsons 
a{)pointed  to  receive  the  same  and  the  person  or  persons 
so  appointed  would  ascertain  hy  avera^,Mnjj  the  marks  in 
hlocks  of  20  marks  eacii  of  all  candidates  the  hest  ideal 
qualified  students. 

\o  student  shall  he  (jualified  or  disqualified  for 
(lection  to  a  Scholarship  on  account  of  his  race  or 
religious  opinions. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  the  four  schfX)ls  hereinhefore 
nuntioned  the  election  to  Scholarships  shall  ht-  hy  the 
Trustees  after  such  fif  any]  consultation  as  they  shall 
iliink  fit  with  the  Minister  ha\in^  the  control  of  educa- 
tion in  such  Colony  Province  State  or  Territory. 
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It  will  ],(•  seen  that  in  this  outlirif  (.f  his  views 
Rhodt-  intrr.duccs  new  fcaturo  intf)  the  cmpt'ti- 
tion    for    lni\(r>ity    S(  holar^hips.    I"..r    the    most 
part  Mich  competitions  h.ivc  hitherto  been  derided 
on  ^^rounds  of  int(^II.ctuaI  MiixTiority  alone.    Power 
of  thought  and  literary  >kill  in  ^ivinj,^  thought   ex- 
I)re-ion,   coml.ined   with   a  K'utinous   memory-   for 
Creek  verl.s,  Latin  iih'oms.  modern  hmKuages,  alge- 
l)raic  formiihe,  scientific  facts,  and  the  hkc  have  fur- 
nished the  best  guarantees  of  successful  competi- 
tion.   Rhodes  by  no  means  (lesj)ise(l   these  ihings, 
hut  he  thouk'ht  of  others.   With  the  culture  of  the 
schools  he  desired   to  combine  the  (naiities  which 
make  for  practical  success  and  moral  influence  in 
life.    He  wished  his  Scholars  to  have  a  sound  body 
as  well  as  a  clear  head.    He  would  have  them  strong 
in   character   as   well   as   in   reasoning,'   power  —  in 
short,  all-round  m.'n  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit.    It 
was  n(H  evi'n  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  sound  body 
that   Rhodes   lai.l  stress   upon  athletic  tastes  and 
habits.    Those  who  kniw  him  liest  affirm  that  he 
had  much   more  in  his  mind   the  moral  discipline 
Riven  by  trames  as  he  had  seen  them  played  at  the 
preat  Public  Schools  and  Cniversities  of  England; 
th.>  training  in  fair  play,  the  absence  (,f  all  trickery. 
t!ie  chi\alrous  yielding  of  acKantage  to  an  opp<jnent, 
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the  acceptance  of  defeat  with  cheerfulness  and  of 
victcjry  without  hoastfulness  —  in  short,  putting; 
"the  game  before  the  prize."  A  friend  who  fre- 
quently discussed  the  cjuesticm  with  him  has  told 
me  that  he  dwelt  upon  the  character-moulding  in- 
Ihience  of  games  almost  as  if  it  were  a  religious  lest 
that  he  wished  to  be  applievl  to  his  Scholars. 

It  will  be  shown  in  succeeding  chapters  that  con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  met  with  in  applying 
the  tests  outlined  by  these  ideas  and  suggestions  of 
Rhodes.  In  some  particulars  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances it  has  proved  impracticable  to  do  this 
satisfactorily.  His  knowkdge  of  ttlucational  and 
athletic  conditions  in  different  countries  was  limited; 
hi-  probably  did  not  understand  the  vast  geography 
with  which  he  proposed  to  deal  or  the  huge  jwipula- 
tions  and  various  institutions  from  which  his  Schol- 
ars were  sometimes  t  >  be  extracted.  But  he  left  his 
Trustees  a  free  hand  in  dialing  wiih  details,  and 
he  has  furnished  a  splendid  ideal  towards  which,  as 
time  passes  and  experience  is  gained,  those  who  ad- 
minister the  Trust,  and  those  whose  aid  they  have 
to  employ  in  selecting  the  Scholars,  may  steadily 
work. 

Even  il  we  consider  the  siheme  merely  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Founder  himself  it  is  uniijue  in  this, 
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tli.it  it  is  a  inonuincnt  t(»  he  gradually  l)uilt  up  of 
living  men,  in>i)iri'(l  l)y  thr  thought  of  sirvia-  to 
their  fellows,  and  especially  e(|uii)jK(l  for  doing  this 
service.  Whether  the  aims  he  had  in  view  will  he 
accconii)li>hed  is  a  (juestion  that  the  centuries  alone 
can  answer.  Nations  taki'  long  to  grow;  the  influ- 
ences that  move  them  operate  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  Rhodes  himself  was  essentially  a 
practical  man.  and  no  douht  knew  well  that  any 
means  he  had  at  his  disposal  were  nf)t  of  themselves 
ade(|uate  to  thi'  vast  purposes  of  national  consolida- 
tion and  international  conciliation  that  were  in  his 
mind.  Hut  he  thought  that  he  might  at  least  give 
an  impulse-  to  a  great  cause;  his  hope  was  that 
others  might  imitate  his  example,  and  that  thus 
forces  would  he  set  in  motion  more  jxnvcrful  than 
any  he  had  at  his  own  command.  Still  one  may  be 
allowed  to  douht  if  there  is  in  the  world  to-day  in 
operation  any  scheme  more  nobly  planned  for  the 
realization  of  a  large  and  generous  object.  By  the 
libirality  of  its  provisions  it  has  opened  up  o[)por- 
tunities  to  a  large  luxly  of  selected  Noung  men  in  all 
coming  generations  such  as  have  niver  before  been 
enjoyed  by  any  similar  body  of  youth  in  the  world. 
The  majority  of  tlu-  Rhodes  Scholars  will  doubt- 
less Ix'  ordinary  men,  doing    with  some  consider- 
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ahk-  advantaRc  of  preparatory  tniinin^  and  with 
widrncd  outl(M)k  the  world's  onliiuiry  work.  IVol>- 
al)ly  Rhodes  did  not  exjx-ct  more.  lUu  tlie  inspira- 
tion of  a  great  idea  gives  significance  to  any  work  or 
any  worker,  and  he  will  he  a  |K)or  S<-holar  who,  after 
(  njoying  for  three  years  what  has  been  provided  for 
him,  is  not  touched  with  some  spark  of  the  divine 
fire,  the  devotion  to  world  service,  which  burned  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Founder.  And  we  may  fairly  hoije 
that  once  in  a  while  there  will  be  found  the  excep- 
tional man  in  whom  that  flame  will  be  brought  to  a 
white  heat,  helping  him  to  "lift  the  world's  heart 
higher." 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   AND   THE   COLLEGES 

Thk  first  necessary  step  in  K'vinK  cfTcct  to  the  Bc- 
qiicst  of  Mr.  Rhodes  was  to  ascertain  the  attitude 
of  Oxford  I'niversity  itself  and  of  its  various  Col- 
leges towards  his  proposal.  To  understand  the  tiis- 
tinrtion  thus  imph'itl  it  is  necessary-  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  pecuHar  or^Mni/ation  of  the  I'niversity. 
•As  a  teaching  and  di-gree-grantin^,'  body  it  must 
he  Cf)nsi(lered  apart  fnjm  the  twenty-one  Colleges 
Krouped  around  it.  each  of  which  is  an  independent, 
self-jroverning  community,  owning  its  own  property, 
exercising  domestic  discipline,  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  its  own  way.  hut  without  any  power  of  giv- 
ing degreis.  Cnlike  most  Colonial  and  American 
iinivtrsifics.  Oxford  has  no  fixid  entrance  standard. 
Any  of  its  colkgts  is  free  to  determine  its  own  con- 
ditions of  entrance,  and  to  accept  or  reject  appli- 
cants at  pleasure.  When  a  College  has  accepted  a 
student  it  presents  his  name  to  the  University,  and 
he  i^.  without  further  (juestion,  entered  upon  the 
list  o{  Matriculants.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Uni- 
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v(r>ity  requires  that  every  Matriculant  shall  he 
proented  to  it  !'y  liiher  a  (((IUk"'  "T  ''"'  1 '« I«K'^''y 
fur  non-c-olle^iate  students,  tiuis  fixing'  re-poii-^ilul- 
ity;  it  exerciMS  vi  r>  c<>n>i(liralile  power.s  of  gen- 
eral discipline  (»\er  all  undirj^raduates,  furni>hes 
professorial  and  other  teaching;,  and  gniards  rigidly 
l)y  examination  ever>'  stage  of  the  student's  advance 
towards  a  degree. 

l>om  what  had  Ixcn  said  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
Iniversity,  as  such,  could  do  litth'  more  than  give 
a  gentral  appro\al  to  tlu  Scholarship  Scheme.  '1  his 
it  did  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Such  a  tribute 
of  affectionate  loyalty  from  a  man  of  affairs  as  that 
expressed  to  Oxford  in  the  Will  of  .Mr.  Rhcnles,  few 
institutions  of  learning  have  ever  received.  The 
confidence  in  its  moulding  power,  implied  in  coni- 
njttinti  to  the  care  of  the  Iniversity,  for  centuries 
to  come,  selected  representativts  oi  llie  A^glo- 
Saxon  and  German  world,  for  the  realization  of  a 
great  ideal,  was  a  rare  and  profound  compliment. 
That  Oxford  should  have  two  hundred  students 
more  or  less  is  a  small  matter,  hut  that  she  should 
h.i\  e  inspired  such  confidence  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  one  old  pupil;  that  a  great  impire-l)uilder  should 
luivf  incked  her  out  lo  hf  the  home  of  hi-  far-reach- 
ing plans,  to  he  a  centre  of  national  and  interna- 
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tional  innucnro,  was  a  very  i^rcat  matter,  even  for 
an  ancient  university  already  rich  in  inspiring  tra- 
<!itinn-.  Oxford's  outlook  .,n  the  world  was  already 
wide.  Statesmen  and  rulers  she  had  long  sent  in 
nunihers  to  t  sery  part  of  a  vast  Empire.  But  a 
seheme  which  ..p.ncd  a  possibility  for  chosen  youth 
of  the  "hole  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  world  to 
learn  i  lessons  at  her  feet  was,  even  for  her,  a 

WOP'-  Tf.i.  widening. .fopp,,rtunity  which  she  heart- 
ily '  ',m.(l.  Approval  was  only  tempered  by 
some  shght  regrit  that  no  part  ..f  the  endowment 
could  be  applicl  to  strengthen  the  teaching  power 
of  the  Iniversity.  called  upon  as  it  would  be  by 
the  Heciuest  to  undertake  enlarged  resfx.nsibilities, 
and  by  some  doubt  whether  the  unusual  conditions 
on  which  the  selecti(,n  of  Scholars  v.as  to  be  made 
could  be  successfully  Wfjrked. 

The  (luestion  of  receiving  the  Rhodes  Scholars 
was.  however,  really  one  for  the  difTerent  Colleges  — 
not  for  the  Iniversity  -  to  decide,  and  hence  they 
were  cousultc-d  in<livi<lually  as  to  their  willingness  to 
acrept  Scholars  sent  to  them  by  the  Trust,  the  con- 
<liti'.ns  of  entrance  on  which  they  would  insist,  and 
the  numbers  they  would  be  able  to  receive.  It  must 
hv  rememlHre<I  that  in  a  residential  system  such  as 
that  of  Oxford  a  student  becomes  an  intimate  and 
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important  unit  in  the  community  which  he  joins, 
lis  mcnilHTs  live  toj^cthcr  for  somr  years  in  the 
<anif  i^roup  of  bui!(lini;s.  dine  in  a  common  hall,  have 
a  place  of  common  worship,  are  uniteil  very  closely 
in  sports  and  various  forms  of  social  intercourse, 
submit  to  the  same  discipline,  are  all  concerned  in 
maintainii.^  the  tone  and  prestij,'e  of  their  own  (  ol- 
lej^e  in  comparison  with  others  around  it.  Indeed, 
its  esprit  dc  corps,  \\\v  clos<'ness  of  the  bond  that 
binds  the  members  together,  is  no  bad  index  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  an  Oxford  ("olle;^^e  and  the 
influence  that  it  exi-rcises.  In  a  community  so  con- 
stituted care  is  naturally  taken  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  antecetlents  and  character  f)f  thf)se 
who  apply  lor  entrance.  The  close  connection  of  the 
I'niversity  with  the  greater  and  smaller  secondary 
schools  (.f  the  I'nited  Kin^'dom  makes  it  compara- 
ii\ely  easy  to  get  this  knowledge  alM)Ut  home  stu- 
dents. 1 1  is  not  s< )  easy  in  the  case  f)f  students  drawn 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  almost  the  only 
hesitation  fdt  by  the  Colleges  was  in  this  regard. 
Thoy  pointed  out  that  when  comixllid  to  rusticate, 
expel,  or  otherwise  discipline  home  students  who 
[proved  unsatisfactory,  communication  with  parents 
or  guardians  could  easily  be  arranged;  but  in  the 
case  of  Scholars  coming  from  remote  points  this 
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would  l)c  impossihk,  and  wr.uld  Knatly  increase  the 
r.^IK.nM-l.ility  of   thf  (  ,,II,.^....     It    ua>  represented 
to  them,  hou(V(  r,  that  the  ( oiKhiioii.  laid  down  for 
the  election  of  Scholars  were  such  as  gave  strong 
assurance  that  onl>-  men  of  character  as  well  as  ahil- 
ity  would  he  selecte.l,  and  it  was  in  this  expectation 
that  all  the  (\)llei;(s  agreed  to  take  a  certain  number 
of  men  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Trust.   It  need 
hardly   be  added    that    thi^   fact    imi)oses  a  grave 
responsibility  upon  the  Trust  itself,  and  on  the  men 
who  accept  the  Scholarships.   The  ^  cry  few  cases  in 
which  elected  Scholars  have  failed   to  realize   the 
expectations  formed  about  them  in  point  of  charac- 
ter have  been   the  only  painful   feature  connected 
with  the  work  of  administration. 

Tnder  the  arrangements  finally  made  th(    'arger 
Colleges  are  to  recei\i>  four  or  five  a  year,  and  as  a 
rule  the  number  in  others  is  proponionate  to  the  size 
c.f  the  (V>llege.    This  plan  falls  in  with  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  who  wisely  desired   that   his  S(  holars 
should  be  distributed  among  all  the  Colleges  of  the 
I  niver>ity.     As  tlu'ir   accommodations  are  strictly 
limiti'd.  and  as   the  pr(»ure  upon  the   Cniversity 
incr  ases  y<  ar  by  year,  most  Colleges  having  their 
entry  li^t  for  each  October  iVAvd  tr,  months  before- 
hand, the  willingness  to  receive  and  provide  for  a 
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steady  inflow  of  Rhodes  men  is  a  thing  for  which  the 
Trust  and  Scholar^  alike  havi-  rea    >n  to  \n'  ^rixuin\. 

The  conditions  of  entrance  vary  >()nu  what  in  the 
(lifTerent  Colleges.  In  their  ordinary  practice  the 
great  majority  of  them  prefer  that  ai)plicants  shall 
at  or  before  entrance  pass  Kesponsions,'  the  name 
given  to  the  first  pul)lic  examination  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Other  Colleges  allow  students  to  postpone  this 
examination  till  some  time  has  been  spent  in  nsid- 
ence.  All  dismiss  men  who  cannot  pass  it  within  a 
reasonable  period.  A  few  refuse  students  who  are 
not  qualified  and  willing  to  read  for  honours  in  one 
or  more  of  the  main  subjects  of  university  study. 
Others  are  content  to  receive  men  working  for  the 
comparatively  easily  gained  pass  degree. 

After  consultation  on  these  points  it  was  agreed 
between  the  Colleges  and  the  Trust  that  the  ability 
to  pass  Responsions  should  be  the  usual  minimum 
(lualitication  for  all  candidates  for  the  Scholarships, 
temporary  allowance  being  made  for  a  few  commun- 
ities where  the  opportunities  for  education  wire  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced.  Arrangements  were  made 
by  which  the  University  should  conduct  an  examina- 
tion equi\alent  to  Res])onsions  in  behalf  of  thr  Trust 
in  any  or  all  of  the  communities  from  w  hich  Scholars 
are  tlrawn.   It  is  now  held  regularly  in  two  years  (jut 
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of  thret'  in  evrry  State  of  the-  Amtrican  rnion,  anrl 
annually  in  sonic  ol  iIk-  snialirr  Colonics  which  have 
no  alternative  means  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of 
Oxforii  (nivcrslty. 

I"or  a  large  proportion  of  the  Colonial  Scholars 
there  is  such  an  al  tcrnative.  I  nder  what  is  known  as 
the  Colonial  rniversities'  Statute  it  is  open  to  :.ny 
university  or  college  within  the  ICmpire  to  aj.ply  to 
the  1  ni\tT-ity  of  Oxford  for  admission  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  this  Statute.    The  Iniversity  examines  the 
courses  of  study  and  standards  of  the  institution 
making  the  application,  and  if  they  are  considered 
satisfactory,   places  it   by  special  decree  u{>on  the 
accepted  list.    The  chief  privilege  thus  conferred  is 
that  students  who  have  taken  a  full  course  for  two 
years  at  an  accepted  univiTsity  are  excused  from 
Resi)onsions.    Most  Colonial  universities  have  ap- 
plied for  and  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  this 
Statute,  and  conse(|uently  their  students  are  eligible 
for  a  Scholarship  without  further  examination.    In 
Colonies  which  have  no  college  or  university  thus 
accepted,  candidates  are  rctjuired  to  i)ass  Respon- 
sions  as  a  first  condition  of  eligibility.    A  very  few 
temjiorary  exceptions  have  been  made  to  this  rule. 
'1  he  case  of  Scholars  from  the  I  "nited  States  pre- 
sented greater  dilViculties.    By  what  is  known  as  the 
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I  i^'P  rnivcrsities'  Statute.  Oxf-ird  offers  similar 
I'livihgt'S  to  universitiis  ()Ut^i(l^■  llif  l-.nipin-.  A  few 
(it  tlu'  leading  American  univtrsitiis  liavi'  been 
phued  on  the  areeptt'd  list.  lUit  thr  nunil)er  of  uni- 
vtrsity  or  collegiate  institutions  in  thi'  Inited  States 
is  s<i  great,  and  their  court's  and  standards  arc  so 
various,  that  it  has  proved  impossible  to  apply  the 
system  generally.  C'andidates  for  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships are  therefore  retiuired  in  every  ( ase  to  i)ass  the 
usual  Responsions  test  of  the  I'niversity. 

Although  the  Rtsponsions  test  is  the  <>nly  one  ap- 
plied directly  by  the  Trust,  it  must  becarefully  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  merely  a  minimum  requinment. 
It  is  infinitely  below  the  standard  maintained  by 
all  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  in  the  competition  for 
their  ordinary  scholarships  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum.  It  furnishes  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  comparison  of  intellectual  merit  in 
awarding  the  much  more  valuable  Rhodes  Schr)lar- 
ships.  The  task  of  making  an  adequate  comparison 
between  candidates  is  left  to  the  local  Committees 
of  Selection.  To  aid  them  in  this  work  candidates 
are  required  to  submit  to  the  Committees  a  detailed 
statement  of  their  educational  career  at  school  and 
college.  This  again  involves  comparison  by  the 
Committees  between  the  standards  of  attainment 
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maintaincrl  by  difTcrcnt  institutions.  In  order  to 
throw  a.mpl.tc  n-pon^ihility  upon  the  Committees 
of  Selection  the  TruM  Kavrs  them  friv  to  ai.ply  any 
further  intell.rtual  or  othir  tests  \vhieh  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  form  an  accurate  judgment. 

The  method  by  which  the  Scholars  are  distributed 
among  the  \arious  Colleges  was  arranged  so  as  to 
give  lx)th  College  and  Scholar  some  range  and  oi)por- 
tunity  of  choice.    When  a  Scholar  i:,  elected  he  is 
asked  to  name  a  n  imber  of  the  Colleges  which  he 
would  like  to  join  in   th.«  f.rder  of  his  i)reference. 
When  the  list  of  Scholars-elect  lor  the  year  is  com- 
plete, the  srhr.lastic  record,  testimonials  of  charac- 
ter, and  other  detailed  information  concerning  all 
applicants  f(.r  entrance  to  each  College  is  sent  to  it. 
After  study  of  these  credentials  the  authorities  of 
the  (\)llege  select,  up  to  the  number  which  they  feel 
al)l(>  to  accept  for  that  year,  those  candidate-  who 
seem  in  their  judgment  most  likely  to  reflect  credit 
on  their  community,  either  i)y  scholarship  or  charac- 
ter.   The  names  of  those  not  accepted  are  sent  for- 
ward to  the  College  of  their  second  preference,  and 
so  on  till  all  are  placed.    It  will  be  seen  that  under 
this  arrangement  the  past  record  of  a  Scholar  begins 
to  count  at  once  when  ho  soek^  admission  to  the 
I'nivcrsity,  while  the  College  authorities  arc  led  from 
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thf  first  to  study  critically  all  his  anttct'dt-nts,  and 
particularly  tin-  valut.-  of  the  crcdintials  given  by  the 
institution  from  which  he  comes.  The  judgment  of 
those  who  selected  him  is  thus  also  submitted  to 
a  test  which  is  continued  throughout  all  his  subse- 
quent course. 
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METHODS  OF   SKLECTION 

In  the  nrst  (-.Vnilar  i^ucl  l.y  the  Trustee,  they  said 
that  "the.r  K-rcatest  r.  h-mce  in  trying  to  carry  out 
the  ul.as  of  Mr.  Rhode,  nmst  he  on  the  conscien- 
tious exercise,  of  thc-ir  judgment  l,y  the  committees 
of  SKcf'.n  m  senchng  to  th,-m  as  Scholars  students 
of  pouvr  and  promise.  an<l  rej.resentative  ty{.cs  of 
tlH'  nianh-ness.  culture.  an<'  character  of  the  com- 
"Hinitu.s  from  which  they  come.-  That  statement  is 
permanently  true,  and  will  be  so  long  as  committees 
are  used   to  make  choice  of   Scholars.     Complete 
conhdence  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  especially 
on  the  part  e,f  the  whe>le  stuelent  body  c,f  each  com- 
"umity  ,n  the  impartiality  and  ability  to  eliscrimin- 
ate  of    those  t(,  whom    the.    choiee  is  entruste.ei    is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  most  sueressful  working 
of    the.   Scholar^hi,.   Scheme.     This    ideal    has    not 
proved  easy  of  attainment.  The  creatie,n  of  .selecting 
I'od.es  which  fulfil  this  condition  has  pn)ve.d  in  se>me 
c-o.nmunities  one  of  the  me.st  diflicult  of  the  tasks 
with  which  the  Trust  has  had  to  deal.    It  has  been 
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found  impossil)l(.',  also,  to  drvisf  any  common  plan 
wliich  incorporates  all  tlu-  su^'gestions  of  Mr. 
Khodcs,  and  \vh"  :h  is  adapti-d  to  the  \vi(U  ly  varying; 
conditions  of  the  se\cnty-four  dilTirint  communi- 
ties from  which  Scholars  arc  chosen.  The  circum- 
stances of  each  have  therefore  been  studied,  and  the 
instrument  of  selection  best  suited  to  it  has  been 
adopted,  usually  on  the  advice  of  its  educational  or 
public  authorities.  The  degree  of  success  attained 
has  varied  greatly.  I'nder  the  usual  methods  of 
intellectual  competition  by  examinations  it  is  al- 
ways comparatively  easy  to  select  the  ablest  scholar 
from  a  number  of  candidates.  I'nder  the  conditions 
suggested  by  Mr.  Rhodes  it  has  not  proved  so  easy 
to  make  sure  of  the  selection  of  the  man  who  Inst 
satisfies  his  ideal.  The  reasons  for  this  arise  in  part 
from  the  nature  of  that  ideal.  Intellectual  attain- 
ments are  readily  commensurable;  qualities  which 
represent  character  and  jK)wers of  leadirship  are  not. 
In  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  has  bei  i  )und  dif- 
ficult, though  not  always  impossible,  to  make  usi' of 
the  judgment  of  fellow  students  as  sugg'-sted  by  Mr. 
Rhodes.  In  large  States  or  Provinces  candidates 
come  from  widely  separatefl  institutions,  so  that  the 
n  lative  value  of  student  fipinion  in  each  cannot  be 
fairly  apfwrtioned.    A  Scholarship  is  assigned,  for 
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inMancc,  to  the  State  of  \,  w  ^ork.  The  State  has  a 
population  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  people.   It 
has  three  universities  with  more  than  f(,ur  thousand 
students    each;    more    than    twtnty-hve     colleges 
Kranting  degrees;  some  hun(ire(l>  (<f  schools  giving 
univer>ity     preparation.      In     such    circumstances 
selection  by  the  aid  of  studint  opinion  is  manifestly 
impossiMe.   Where  the  award  is  made  from  the  can- 
didates of  a  single  institution,  as  is  done  hy  special 
provision  of  the  Will  in  the  schools  of  (\ipe  Colony, 
and  where  therefore  the  conditions  are  mf)re  favour- 
able for  using   the  vote  of  fellf.w-students,  the  dif- 
ficulty  has  t.iken  another  form.    The  tendency  of 
schof)!-l)oys  to  give  a  practically  imanimous  vote  to 
the  school  hero  in  football  or  cricket  has  at  times 
overridden  entirely  the  carefully  balanced  estimates 
of  faculty  and  principal  on  the  other  qualities  taken 
into  consideration.     So   unsatisfactory   have   been 
some  decisi(,ns  so  obtained  that  proposals  have  been 
made  by  the  scIkm.I  authorities  that  thi"  allotment  of 
marks  in  making  choice  should  be  placed  f)n  a  differ- 
ent basis.  Again,  in  very  large  universities,  to  which 
in  some  cases  selection  is  entrusted,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  an  intelligent  student  verdict  on  the  compara- 
tive qualities  of  individuals  probably  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  voters.    The  truth  is  that  Rhodes 
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Iiad  in  his  mind  ^H■l^cting  IkkHis  in  each  ((•ninuinity 
like  a  i^rrat  Kn^li^h  residential  VulAk  Seli<«.I.  where 
ma>ters  and  boss  live  a  coniri  .n  life  and  are  in  a 
jMisition  to  form  a  reasoniiMe  judgment  about  the 
comparative  merits  oi  all  eompititors.  In  \try  few 
of  the  communitii^  to  whieh  S(h()larshi|)s  are  as- 
si^nu'd  do  such  institutions  exi>t ;  in  none  except  in 
Cape  Colony  do  thi-y  form  the  whole  body  from 
which  selection  must  he  made. 

Where  a  single  uni\ersity  represents  the  higher 
educational  intensts  of  a  State  or  Province,  as  in 
most  of  the  Australian,  and  a  few  American  Stales, 
the  use  of  the  university  in  making  selection  has 
proved  as  satisfactory  as  any.  A  faculty,  familiar 
with  its  whole  body  of  students  and  with  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  each  candidate,  may  usually  1x3 
trusted  to  select  its  best  possible  representative. 
In  several  cases  iin partial  lay  assistance,  such  as  that 
of  a  (Governor,  Chief  Justice  or  Judge,  where  these 
are  not  elective,  and  so  not  o[H'n  to  political  or  party 
bias,  is  i:  ,cd  with  advanti'^e.  Where  all  the  candi- 
dates come  from  a  single  university  of  moderate  size, 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Rhodes  can  also  be  most 
easily  carried  out. 

Kven  where  higher  education  in  a  large  commun- 
ity is  distributed  among  two  or  three  leaai  :g  insti- 
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tutions  it  has  Inrn  fniind  iK)ssil)Ic  in  a  few  cases  to 
tmpP.y  this  method  with  advantaKe.  I.y  allowing 
these  institutions  to  appoint  in  a  earefuily  arranged 
n)tati()n.   which   takes    into  account    thi  ir  n  lativc 
size  and  inlhience.     I  hi-,  plan  has  its  mo^t  K'Heral 
appHcation  in  the  universiti(  s  ,,f  Canada.    lUit  even 
there  this  method  of  selectif.n  must  still  l.e  regarded 
as  on  its  trial.     The  main  objection  to  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  for  any  ^iven  year  the  comiHtition  is  not 
<'Pt'n   to  all   the  a!)lest  available  candidates  in   the 
whole  i'rovince  or  State,  and  the  Lest  man  wjmc- 
times  fmds  himself  ruled  out.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  inclination  to  appoint   I.y  rotation  without  ex- 
clusive reference  to  merit,  as  a  compromise  to  sati.sfy 
rival  institutions  and  local  interests  has  proved  in 
some  communities  .,ne  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  success,  and  an  ^■^\\  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  problem  of  devi.-,ing  a  satisfactory  system 
generally  applicable  for  the  election  of  Scholars  has 
presented  gp-ater  difficulties  in  the  Inited  States 
than  elsewhere.  The  reasons  for  this  arc  various. 
For  one  thing,  the  f(.rty-eight  States  and  Territories 
to  which  the  Scholarships  are  assigned  differ  greatly 
ill  the  degree  and  completiness  of  their  educational 
organization.  In  a  few  States  the  universities  can 
stand  comparisi^n  in  endowment,  equii)ment,  number 
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(if  students  or  professor^,  and  ran^^i  of  intillcrtiial 
iiitt  rot  witl-  llic  l>(  -,1  of  llu'  ( )ld  World:  in  othtr^  an 
ajLiricultural  collcm-  or  technical  institution  i>  only 
lic^inninn  to  Ik-  di  \  1  Dpt-d  into  a  state  university 
with  broader  teachin,;:  aims,  in  some  an  adiniral)le 
system  of  elementary  schiKjls  leads  up  to  the  uni- 
\ersity;  in  others  it  is  still  ditVicult  to  ^et  the  thor- 
ouj^h  preliminary  irainin^^  necessary  for  real  uni- 
\tTsity  work. 

A  further  complication  is  introduced  by  the 
extraf)rdinar>'  number  of  colkj^iatt  and  university 
institutions  which  have  the  power  to  grant  dej^Tees, 
and  do  this  on  standards  and  courses  so  various 
as  almost  to  defy  reliable  comparison  between  the 
scholars  they  turn  out.  There  are  States  where  no 
less  than  thirty  or  forty  duly  authf)rized  corpora- 
tions have  this  rij^ht:  in  others,  higher  education  i^ 
npresenti'd  by  a  single  college  or  university. 

Rivalry,  again,  between  numerous  competing 
Institutions  in  a  State  is  often  exceptionally  keen. 
Nimetimes  it  is  between  a  group  of  colleges  under 
different  denominational  cf)ntrol;  sometimes  be- 
tween those  created  l)y  i)rivate  enflowment;  somi-- 
times  l)etwecn  both  of  these  classes  and  a  central 
institution  supported  by  the  State.  Instances  where 
each  of  these  conilitions  influence  strongly  the  edu- 
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cational  situation  will  at  once  occur  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  dilTerent  States. 

As  the  expert  members  of  the  Committees  of  Se- 
lection must  usually  be  drawn  from  these  compet- 
ing institutions,  a  severe  strain  is  jjut  upon  their 
imi)artiality  ot  judgment,  and  doubts  have  some- 
times been  forced  upon  the  Trust  as  to  whether  it 
is  always  possible  for  the  teachers  of  strongly  rival 
institutions  to  act  in  conjunction  with  unbiassed 
minds. 

On  the  other  hantl,  the  very  fact  that  a  thor- 
oughly friendly  relation  exists  betwein  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  State  sometimes  proves  a  hindrance 
to  that  impartial  distribution  of  Scholarships  on 
grounds  of  merit  only,  which  is  essential  to  the  full 
success  of  the  scheme.  An  American  friend,  widely 
familiar  with  the  higher  education  of  thecountr>',  has 
coined  the  phrase  "inter-institutional  courtesy"  to 
express  this  peculiar  form  of  difficulty.  A  commit- 
tee which  in  this  courteous  spirit  gives  difTercnt 
institutions  their  "turn"  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Scholarship  no  doubt  promotes  friindly  feeling,  but 
it  does  gross  injustice  to  the  individual  candidate 
who  builds  his  hopes  on  impartial  competition,  and 
also  to  the  objects  of  the  Trust.  The  slightest  indi- 
cation that  a  Committee  of  Selection  follows  a  fx^licy 
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of  this  kind  at  once  checks  competition,  since  can- 
didates will  not  apply  from  other  in>tituti(jns  than 
that  which  is  supposed  to  have  its  "turn"  for  the 

year. 

Once  more,  in  a  few  states,  the  development  of 
hi^'ier  education  is  still  largely  under  political  con- 
trol, and  is  subject  to  political  influences.  In  one 
case  a  State  election  swept  away,  as  the  result  of  a 
party  victory,  the  whole  Committee  of  Selection, 
consisting  of  the  leading  educational  men  of  the 
State.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  only  course 
open  to  the  Trust  was  to  take  the  selection  of  the 
Scholars  into  its  own  hands  until  the  conditions 
were  radically  changed. 

In  one  or  two  states  the  expenment  has  Ix-en 
tried,  and  so  far  with  excellent  results,  of  calling 
in  expert  educational  advice  from  outside  the 
state  in  order  to  make  the  selection  of  scholars. 
This  method  of  securing  absolute  impartiality 
seems  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Another  set  of  circumstances  increases  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  selections.  A  Scholarship  is  as- 
signed to  each  State  of  the  American  Union.  Among 
these  States  there  is  a  frecjuent  interchange  of  stu- 
dents. In  the  East  where  groups  of  universities  or 
colleges  lie  within  a  narrow  radius  —  fur  instance, 
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Yale,  Harvard,  and  Columbia,  or  Princeton,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Johns  Hopkins  —  State  boundaries  or 
State  considerations  have  liitie  influence  in  deciding 
the  ch(jice  of  the  place  of  education.    The  same  is 
true  in  parts  of  the  West.    Again,  numbers  of  men 
in  the  Western  or  Southern  States  prefer  that  their 
sons  shall  receive  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  univer- 
sity education  in  the  Eastern  colleges  in  which  they 
themselves  have  been  educated,  or  with  which  they 
are  familiar.    Many  Eastern  students  take  advant- 
age of  the  opportunities  ofTercd  in  sjxxial  direction^; 
by  the  great  universities  of  the  Middle  West  or 
Pacific  States.  Often  it  is  the  most  enterprising  and 
energetic  students  who  thus  diverge  from  the  or- 
dinary local  routine  of  education.    Shall  they  for 
th's  reason   be  disqualified   from   representing   as 
Rhodes  Scholars  the  community  of  their  birth  or 
domicile? 

The  Trustees  think  th?.t  they  should  not  be  so 
penalized.  They  have  therefore  made  a  rule  that  a 
candidate  shall  be  free  to  offer  himself  either  for  the 
community  in  which  he  has  received  any  large  part 
of  his  education,  or  for  the  community  in  which  he 
has  his  ordinary  domicile.  This  regulation  met  with 
approval  at  all  the  old  or  large  university  centres, 
accustomed  to  deal  with  students  drawn  from  every 
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part  of  the  Union.  There  are  other  communities 
where  State  or  Provincial  feeling  is  so  strong  that 
students  who  leave  their  own  States  to  get  educa- 
tion elsewhere  seem  convinced  that  they  have  little 
chance,  whatever  their  ability  or  other  qualifica- 
tions, of  getting  a  Scholarship  awarded  to  them 
by  a  local  committee.  In  some  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  of  America  I  was  urged  to  make 
both  domicile  and  e<lucation  within  the  State  con- 
ditions of  eligibility.  Such  a  course  would  have 
greatly  limited  the  field  of  competition,  since  it 
would  have  disqualified  all  those  who  pursue  their 
university  studies  outside  their  own  State,  often, 
as  I  have  said,  among  the  most  desirable  candidates, 
'^he  general  result  would  undoubtedly  Ik  to  lower 
the  quality  of  the  American  representation  at  Ox- 
ford. I  can  only  hope  that  the  deliberate  decision 
of  the  Trustees,  made  after  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  will  induce  all  committees 
to  give  equal  consideration  to  every  candidate  who 
comes  within  the  regulation. 

Certain  well-defined  conditions  have  made  it 
difficult  to  apply  in  sf)me  communities  the  ath.tic 
tests  suggested  liy  Rhodes,  if  at  the  same  time  due 
regard  is  paid  to  other  essential  interests  of  the 
Scholarship  Scheme.    In  the  imiversities  and  col- 
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k'Rcs  of  the  United  States  athletics  have  become  a 
highly  specialized  side  of  student  life.  Instead  of 
thousands  of  men  taking  an  active  part  in  the  col- 
lege sports,  as  is  the  case  at  C)xf(»rd  and  Cambridge, 
or  the  hundreds  of  l)f)ys  with  whom  it  is  compulsory 
in  the  great  English  Tublic  Schcx^ls,  the  interest  of 
the  games  is  concentrated  upon  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  men  who  compose  the  college  teams.  The 
pressure  brought  upon  these  teams  to  maintain  the 
athletic  reputation  of  their  institutions  is  very 
great,  and  success  is  pursued  with  an  energy  very 
unfavourable  to  other  work  and  in  som.ething  closely 
akin  to  the  professional  spirit.  I  have  been  con- 
stantly told  by  educational  authorities  in  the  United 
States  that  college  athletics  were  not  favourable 
to  the  production  of  the  all-round  man  whom 
Rhodes  evidently  had  in  his  mind.  In  a  less  degree 
circumstances  somewhat  similar  are  met  with  in 
some  of  the  Colonial  communities. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  Trustees  that  in  fairness  to  a 
constituency  so  wide  as  that  covered  by  the  Schol- 
arship System,  and  where  educational  opportunities 
are  so  varied,  only  two  (]ualifications  should  be  in- 
sisted on  for  all  candidates.  The  first  is  to  have  spent 
two  years  at  some  recognized  degree-granting  col- 
lege or  university;  the  second,  ability  to  pass  Re- 
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sponsions.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  variety 
of  instituticjns  from  which  candidates  arc  drawn  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  (jualification  furnishes 
hut  little  ground  for  just  comparison  of  scholastic 
merit.  Nor  is  the  Resjxmsions  examination  any 
adefjuate  test  of  intellectual  superiority.  It  is  merely 
a  qualifying  test  -  the  minimum  on  which  the  aver- 
age Oxford  College  will  allow  a  student  to  remain 
on  its  rolls.  I  have  also  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
met  with  in  comparing  athletic  and  character 
qualifications  where  the  competitors  come  from 
widely  separated  centres. 

It  is  left  for  the  Committees  of  Selection  them- 
selves to  discover  means  by  which  they  can  compare 
and  value  the  relative  strength  of  candidates.  This 
they  should  be  able  to  do  with  greater  fairness  to 
candidates  educated  under  such  varying  conditions 
than  could  possibly  be  done  by  a  competitive  exam- 
ination conducted  from  Oxford.  It  is  necessary  to 
lay  special  stress  upon  this  point,  since  I  have  found 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  committees  to  accept  as 
on  a  complete  level  of  intellectual  ability  all  candi- 
dates who  have  satisfied  the  two  minimum  condi- 
ti(jns  mentioned  above. 

The  selection  of  the  Scholars  will  always  involve 
a  good  deal  of  patient  care  on  the  part  of  those  who 
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make  it.  Thr  Rtsponsions  test  applied  by  the  Trust 
nicrily  shows  that  the  student  will  not  he  rejected 
by  the  Oxford  Colleges.  If  a  careful  study  of  the 
sch(M>l  and  college  career  of  candidates  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  arrive  at  an  adefjuate  comparison  of  merit, 
committees  are  free  to  apply  to  candidates  any 
further  educational  or  other  test  that  they  deem 
necessary.  In  its  operation  at  Oxford  the  Scholar- 
ship Scheme  will  a[)ply  a  singularly  penetrating 
test,  not  only  to  the  ability  and  character  of  Schol- 
ars, but  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  select  them. 
As  the  Committees  of  Selection  embrace  a  large 
prop)ortion  of  the  most  prominent  educational  men 
in  English-speaking  countries  abroad,  this  test  of 
judgment  will  be  curiously  far-reaching. 

Scholars  are  selected  in  large  measure  on  evidence 
that  they  possess  force  of  character  and  powers  of 
leadership  as  well  as  intellectual  ability.  This  evi- 
tlence  must  usually  be  obtained  from  the  record  of 
their  school  and  college  career.  There  are  few  places 
where  these  qualities  are  more  likely  to  be  developed 
ire  put  to  a  severer  test  than  in  a  great  English 
ani\  ersity.  Oxford,  like  any  other  university  centre, 
offers  temptations  to  idleness,  extravagance,  dissi- 
pation, ant!  to  absorption  in  the  frivolities  of  life, 
as  comijared   with   its  earnest  purposes.     On   the 
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other  hand,  as  its  lonj;;  history'  has  shown,  it  fur- 
nishes the  most  s|)l(n(li(l  field  f(tr  the  eyircise  of 
strong  personal  infliienre,  for  the  development  of 
kern  intellectual  life,  for  the  kindling  of  religious 
and  moral  fervour,  for  the  sprtad  uf  social,  ixjlitical, 
or  even  artistic  enthusiasms. 

If  really  emiowed  with  the  qualities  which  Rhoties 
aimed  at  securing,  if  really  possessing  the  virility  of 
the  new  communities  and  continents  from  w  hich  they 
come,  a  body  of  students  such  as  that  which  this 
scheme  draws  to  Oxford  should  prove  a  pervading 
and  powerful  influence  in  university  life.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so  the  scheme  so  far  falls  short  of  its  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  responsibility  for  failure  must  Ik? 
apportioned  between  the  Scholars  themselves  and 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  business  of  selec- 
tion. 

In  every  community  in  which  I  have  had  to  organ- 
ize a  Committee  of  Selection  I  have  in  my  conferences 
made  but  one  demand ;  that  it  should  be  sf)  consti- 
tuted that  every  youth  in  the  State  or  Province  as 
well  as  the  public  generally  should  have  the  conviction 
that  merit  alone  can  secure  an  election  at  its  hands, 
and  no  man  should  accept  a  place  on  these  commit- 
tees unless  he  is  prepared  to  spend  time  and  take 
considerable  trouble  in  forming  a  careful  as  well 
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as  conscientious  juclKmcnt  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  candidati's.* 


ng 


'   Hy  th..  \\,11  of  Rh,Klc-s.  thr  Ml.rtion  ..f  .be  CTman  S,fu,lars  wa, 
l.ft  .nt.rdy  to  His  M..j.-,sty  ,h.-  (-..rnun  i;n,[xror.    |Vrs<,n.  .Ic.iri 
t<.  U'  randuians  shoul.l  a.Mr.ss  their  applications  to-  - 
S.H. 

Herm  Ministcrialdirfctor 
Dr.  S<  hmidt, 

Ministtrium  der  Unterrichts-Anp-lcKonhcitPn. 

Ikrlin.  \V.  8 


CHAPTER  V 


AGE  LIMITS  AND  COLLEGIATE   STANDING 


In  determining  the  conditions  on  which  the  Scholar- 
ships should  be  awarded,  no  questions  have  been 
more  fully  discussed  at  the  conferences  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  than  those  relating  to  the  school  or 
collegiate  standing  that  should  l)e  exacted  of  candi- 
dates, and  the  limits  of  age  within  which  they  shall 
be  eligible.  On  Ixjth  points  divergent  opinions  have 
l)een  held  by  sincere  thinkers  equally  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  The  Will  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
makes  it  clear  that  he  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  field 
from  which  his  Scholars  would  be  drawn,  large  sec- 
ondary schools  like  the  great  Public  Schools  of  Eng- 
land. Another  circumstance  indicates  a  similar  direc- 
tion of  his  thought.  Previous  to  the  settlement  of 
his  final  plans  he  established  a  Scholarship  for  the 
Secordary  Collegiate  Sichool  in  his  own  parish  of 
Rondebosch,  near  Cape  Town.  Warned  at  the  time 
by  the  Headmaster  of  this  school  that  he  was  plan- 
ning to  send  his  Scholars  at  an  age  too  early  to  gain 
full  advantage  from  a  course  at  Oxford,  he  asked 
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that  his  pn)[K>sal  sh(jul(l  l.t-  carried  (;ut  at  any  rate 
as  a  "trial  trip."  Hut  he  had  an  open  mind  on  the 
question.  In  a  letter  <lealing  with  this  Scholarship, 
written  alx.iit  a  month  l.efore  he  died  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  (ape  Town,  he  says:  — 

I  .ini  thankful  to  you  f„r  undertaking  the  exiK-ri- 
ment.  which  is  a  Sch<,larship  for  a  combination  of 
mental,  moral  and  jihysical  qualities.  Who  knows,  it 
may  hi'  the  ^rain  of  mustard  seed  whic  h  produc  ,  the 
largest  tree/  (He-  adds:]  We  must  watch  carefully  anC 
imi)ro\('  as  we  gain  experience. 

He  died  too  ^xm  to  loarn  anything  definite  from 
the  result  of  this  experiment.   It  has  therefore  U-en 
necessary  for  his  Trustees  to  consider  and  decide  the 
question  on  its  merits.   To  assist  their  judgment  the 
greatest  trouble  was  taken  to  secure  the  best  edu- 
cational opinion.   In  the  cours*-  of  the  numerous  con- 
ferences  which  have  taken  place,  it  was  urged,  by 
those  who  favoured  selection  from  secondary-  schools, 
that  to  send  any  but  Scholars  of  about  the  same 
age  and  standing  as  ordinary  Oxford  undergraduates 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the 
Will.    It  was  argued  that  older  men  would  not  read- 
ily adapt  themselves  to  undergraduate  life;  that  the 
best  Colonial  and  American  students,  eager  as  they 
generally  are   to   lK«gin    their   pr(,fessional   career, 
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would  not  come  at  all  it  thry  could  not  come  directly 
from  schfK)!,  and  at  an  early  a^e;  that  Mr.  RhtKles 
wished  to  get  his  scholars  at  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  life,  and  that  "n  older  men  tht  moulding 
influence  of  Oxford  would  be  comparatively  lost. 
In  spite  of  these  arguments,  however,  there  was  in 
the  end  at  all  the  conferences  a  very  general,  though 
not  universal,  agreement  of  opinion  that  the  Scholars 
should  be  selected,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  col- 
leges or  universities,  rather  than  from  secondary 
schools,  and  the  Trustees  finally  decided  that  by  fol- 
lowing this  course  the  Scholarship  System  would 
probably  l)e  made  most  effective,  and  would  best 
attain  the  objects  that  Rhodes  had  in  view. 

The  main  arguments  leading  to  this  important 
decision  may  I)e  briefly  summarized.   It  was  held :  — 
(a)  That  considerable  maturity  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter is  required  in  students  who  come   from  re- 
mote   countries    to    spend    the  whole   of  their 
Oxford  course  and  its  vacations  entirely  separ- 
ated  from    home   influences,   and    that   parents 
would  object  to  sending  their  sons  at  too  early 
an  age  so  far  from  their  home  base  for  a  series  of 
years. 
(6)  That  the  chance  of  Scholars  returning  to  be  men 
of  weight  and  influence  in  their  own  countries,  as 
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Rhrxlcs  evidently  <lesire(l,  would  l)e  greatly  les- 
sened, if  by  K'>inK  to  Oxford  dinrtly  from  s(h<K)l, 
they  should  thus  he  cut  off  from  all  the  associa- 
tions and  knowledj^'e  of,  or  symi)athy  with,  the 
university  life  of  their  country,  usually  so  import- 
ant an  element  in  i)rofessional  or  {political  success. 

(r)  That  the  secondary  schfH)]  in  the  Colonics  and 
the  I'nited  States  usually  sends  on  l)oys  tf)  the 
university  at  an  earlier  aK<'  than  the  great  Public 
Sch(K)ls  of  England,  so  that  a  scholar  wii!:  iwo 
years'  university  standing  would  not  differ  greatly 
in  age  from  the  averagi'  F-^nglish  Matriculant; 
moreover  it  seldom  trains  them  to  the  same  level 
of  scholarship,  so  that  Scholars  elected  from 
school  could  not  reap  the  highest  advantages  from 
a  university  like  that  of  Oxff)rd,  and  in  com- 
petition with  their  fellow  students  would  be  at 
a  great  disadvantage. 

{(i)  That  in  the  sch(M)ls  of  the  Colonies  and  America 
(chiefly  day  sch(M)ls)  there  is  not  the  same  opiH)r- 
tunity  of  testing  moral  and  athletic  (|ualificalions 
as  in  English  Public  Schools  (chiefly  residential), 
and  that  it  would  prove  impossil)le  to  select  from 
these  schools  on  the  basis  indicated  by  Rhodes, 
while  such  a  choice  becomes  more  easily  practic- 
al)le  when  univirsity  life  is  reached. 
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(<•)  That  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  hojx*, 
expressed  by  Rhotles  in  ri-^anl  to  his  American 
Scholars,  that  while  his  Ikcjiust  encouraged  in 
them  anatlaciiment  U)  the  Motherland  from  whii  h 
they  s|)rang,  it  shoul''  not  withdraw  them  or  their 
sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or 
birth.  It  was  felt  that  this  ho|K>  would  ha\e  a 
better  chance  of  fulfilment  in  the  case  of  younj; 
men  who  had  passed  l)eyond  their  j>ch(H»l  ^{n^v  and 
had  got  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  higher  life 
and  aspirations  of  their  own  country,  iiesides  a 
more  advanced  type  of  student  would  better  repre- 
sent at  Oxford  the  spirit  of  his  own  land,  and  thus 
make  the  interchange  of  ideas  more  useful  to  all. 


It  was  chiefly  these  considerations  which  led  the 
Trustees  to  make  two  years  at  some  degree-granting 
c(  )IIege  or  university  a  condition  of  eligibility  in  most 
communities  where  such  institutions  exist.  On  the 
(jui'stion  of  the  collegiate  standing  that  should  l)e 
rnjuired  of  American  Rhcnles  Scholars  the  following 
('pinion,  made  weighty  by  the  wide  exfK'rience  of  the 
hl)eaker,  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
so  long  I'nited  States  (^)mmi>^ione^  ot  Hducation, 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  at  Cincinnati: — ^ 
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I  have  found  mysolf  ol)lij;c(i  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  and  f\try  attniipt  to  till  the  propostd  Scholar- 
ships from  j;r,i(lualt  ^  of  our  m(  oiulary  m  IhxjIs,  or  indeed 
even  from  collij^i'  stu<ii'iit>  of  .ittaiiimenth  hilow  the  de- 
j;ree  of  IJaclulor  of  Arts,  will  fail  to  realize  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Testator.  In  the  first  i)lace  there  is  not  a 
sufticieiU  maturity  of  mind  on  the  pari  of  the  graduates  of 
our  secondary  schools  to  profit  f)y  the  opportunities  of 
Oxford,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  decree  of  maturity 
until  entrance  upon  the  third  year  of  the  American  col- 
lege or  university. 


At  the  confircncc  held  at  Harvard  University  to 
discuss  tlie  conditions  of  eligibility  and  methods  of 
selection  for  th<  New  ICngland  States,  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  suggestion  of  President  Eliot,  that  Massa- 
chtisitts  should  be  allowed  to  make  appointments 
from  the  secondary  schools.  The  opinion  of  the 
Headmasters  of  these  schools  was  opposed  to  this 
suggestion,  and  thotigh  the  permission  was  giAen, 
it  has  never  Itecn  acttd  upon.  With  this  single  ex- 
ception, it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the  States 
of  the  I'nion  that  at  K'ast  two  years  of  college  or 
iinix'ersity  life  should  be  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  all  Anurican  candidates. 

Canadian  opinion  was  also  practically  unanimous 
in  tlu'  saiiu'  sense,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
opinion  was  more  divided,  but  with  a  distinct  ma- 
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jority  inclining  towards  the  selection  of  university 
htudints. 

A  crucial  test  of  the  question  arose  in  connection 
with  the  award  of  the  Scho!ar>hi[)s  in  ('ai)e  (  oioiiy. 
Hy  the  Becjuist  they  were  in  that  Pnnince  definitely 
a-si^ned  to  the  four  leading  secomlary  schools.  Hut 
the>e  schools  have  been  gradually  compelled,  by  the 
ti  aching  of  experience  and  in  order  to  maintain  their 
cre<lit  at  the  I'nivcrsity,  to  require  that  their  elected 
Scholars  shall  pass  one,  two,  or  three  years  at  ad- 
\apced  wcjrk  before  taking  up  their  Scholarships  and 
going  into  residence  at  Oxford.  As  the  result  of  sim- 
ilar experience  the  Trustees  have  (I'cided  that  in 
all  other  parts  of  South  Africa  cand.  ..ites  will  here- 
after be  required  to  pass  the  Intermediate  Exa  in- 
ation  of  the  Cape  I'niversity. 

There  arc  still  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  Colonies 
wluro  opportunities  for  college  work  do  ncjt  exist, 
and  in  thise,  candidates  coming  directly  from  second- 
ary M  hools  are  for  the  pnsent  accepted.  In  most 
lases  they  carry  on  their  work  as  Scholars  at  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage.  An  Oxford  course,  with  its 
rigid  examination  tests,  must  neci'ssarily  in\-olve 
much  anxiety  to  a  man  who  comes  to  it  badly  pre- 
pared, and  especially  one  holding  a  large  scholarship, 
of  whom  a  good  deal  is  expected.  Some  of  the  great- 
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est  advantages  of  university  life  are  lost  to  a  stu- 
dent cc)nstantly  harassed  by  extreme  examination 
anxieties. 

Among  the  Rhodes  Seholars  themselves  who  have 
hitherto  come  to  Oxford  there  is  a  practical  agree- 
ment of  opinion  that  at  least  t.vo  years  of  home  uni- 
versity work  before  taking  the  Scholarship  is  rc- 
c}uired  to  place  them  on  anything  like  ecjual  terms 
with  the  better  class  of  students  who  come  from 
great  Public  Schoc)ls  like  Winchester,  Eton,  and 
Rugby.  This  is  found  to  be  true  not  merely  in 
classics,  but  in  all  the  various  courses  open  at  the 
I'niversity.  The  examination  results  from  year  to 
year  confirm  this  opinion.  Of  thi"  several  hun- 
dreds of  Rhodes  Scholars  who  ha\e  already  passed 
through  Oxfortl  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  one,  even  though  he  might  previously  have  had 
a  uni\-ersity  degree,  who  has  not  had  to  work  hard 
throughout  his  course  to  gain  the  higher  honours 
that  Oxford  has  to  give. 

The  eligibli'  limits  of  age  were  fixed  for  most  com- 
niunitiis  between  nineteen  and  twenty-five.  Tem- 
porarN  exceidions  were  made  in  a  few  cases  to  meet 
j)eeuliar  IikmI  circumstances,  but  this  regulation  will 
gradually  l)e  made  ajiplicable  to  all.  Surprise  has 
been  expressed  at  the  uppe-r  limit  of  eligible  age 
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l'(ing  fixed  so  high  as  twcnty-fivf  ytars.  The  dc- 
( i-ion,  intendtd  to  meet  exceptional  cases  onh',  was 
la>ed  on  the  \vell-kn(jwn  fact  that  in  n».\v  countries 
many  men,  to  whom  opportunities  of  study  are 
(K  nied  at  an  early  age,  make  up  their  deficiencies  at 
a  latiT  stage.  It  was  felt  that  such  men,  often  the 
strongest  in  mind  and  character,  should  not  be  shut 
out  from  the  opportunities  created  by  the  Bequest. 
It  will  be  rememl>ered  that  the  Oxford  career  of 
Rhodes  himself  began  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  did 
not  close  till  he  was  twenty-eight. 

W  ithin  the  limits  fixed,  Committees  of  Selection 
an  free  to  make  their  choice.  In  the  actual  working 
<jf  the  scheme  at  Oxford  there  have  l)een  occasional 
instances  where  the  older  type  of  man  seems  to  ha\e 
had  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  readily  to  the  un- 
di  rgraduate  life  of  the  Cniversity.  Men  who  are  not 
prepared  to  do  this  should  not  accept  the  Scholar- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  difficult- 
ies and  even  failures  evidently  arising  from  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  Scholars.  Committees 
of  Selection  must  decide  from  the  personality  of 
candidates  which  risk  is  the  greater. 


CHAPTER   VI 


THE    UNIVERSITY   SYSTEM 


By  I'.  J.  Wylie 

I  WISH  in  this  chapter  to  give  some  idea,  however 
rough,  of  the  I'niversity  system  as  it  exists  at  Ox- 
ford, and,  in  particular,  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may 
affect  the  student  from  elsewhere. 

The  feature  in  that  system  which  will  first  arrest 
his  attention  —  so  much  we  may  safely  predict  — 
and  to  which  he  will  soonest  have  to  adjust  himself, 
will  he  the  place  occupied  in  it  by  the  Colleges. 
Oxford  is  a  Cniversity :  but  a  I'niversity  of  Colleges. 
Not  merely  a  Cniversity  and  Colleges:  rather,  a 
University  oj  Colleges. 

The  newcomer  cannot  too  quickly  appreciate 
what  this  means.  Should  he  start  by  contrasting 
I'niversity  and  College,  and  look  for  the  University 
only  in  that  which  is  not  the  Colleges,  then  he  will 
be  apt  to  conclude,  at  least  on  his  earlier  experiences, 
that  tlu'  University  counts  for  very  little,  the  Col- 
leges for  very  much.  I'or  it  will  be  to  the  College, 
and  not  to  the  I'niversity,  that  he  will  in  the  first 
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instance  apply  for  admission:  it  will  l)e  the  College 
that  rici-ivt's  him  (jn  arrival,  exacts  hi>  fees,  dis- 
cusses his  plans,  arranges  his  lectuns,  and  generally 
a>>igns  him  his  place  in  the  academic  society.  Some 
(la\>  later,  no  dcjiiht,  the  I'niversity,  in  the  persfin 
of  the  \'ice-C'hanc(  llor,  will  summon  him  to  her 
presence  and  fo'-nally  admit  him  to  membership, 
offering  him,  ai  .oken  of  that  memhership,  a  copy 
of  her  Statutes.  This  ceremony  over,  however,  the 
I  ni\ersity  withdraws.  The  College  resumes  con- 
trol. Ceremony  and  Statutes  arc  promptly  forgot- 
tin.  There  will  be  moments,  of  course,  when  the 
In  shman  will  be  reminvied  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  Iniversity  as  distinct  from  the  Colleges.  He  may 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  I'niversity  Professor,  or 
Work  in  one  of  the  University  Laboratories;  he  may 
watch  a  I'niversity  F(K)tball  Match,  or  listen  to  a 
Inivers'iy  Sermon;  he  may  find  his  way  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  or  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
University  Proctors.  Normally,  however,  it  will  l)e 
in  the  College  rather  than  in  the  University  —  if  we 
are  t^oing  to  contrast  these  —  that  his  acti\ities  will 
find  their  exercise.  The  College  will  seem  to  have 
cro\\(U-d  the  University  out. 

And  yet,  after  all,  this  bare  distinction  of  Uni- 
versity from  Colleges  is  but  half  of  a  truth:  of  which 
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the  other  half  is  that  the  Colleges,  while  thev  do  not 
exhaust  the  Iniversity.  >vt  are  the  Iniversity      It 
may  be  natural  to  contrast  th(>  t^v<.;  even  to  regard 
them  as.  Irom  some  in.ints  of  view,  rivals.    Hut  in 
the  long  run  it  is  at  least  as  true,  as  it  certainly  is 
more  fruitful,  to  think  of  the  (\.IIeges.  not  as  com- 
petmg  with  the  Iniversity,  but  rather  as  the  organs 
of  Its  hfe,  in  and  through  which  its  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  imlividuals  that  share  in  that 
life.   This  at  any  rate  will  be  no  useless  thought  with 
wh:ch  to  inspire  a  IVeshman  -  a  Freshman  al>ove 
all  who  comes  from  some  other  and  different  uni- 
versity -  that  here  at  Oxford  the  University  will 
touch  h.m,  primarily  though  not  exclusively,  as  a 
College;  and  that  he  will  enter  best  into  his  memlx^r- 
sh.p  of  the  University  by  iK-ing.  first  and  foremost 
and  all  the  time,  a  genuine  and  effective  member  of 
his  College. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  it  is  the  College 
and  not  the  University ,  that  concerns  itself  with 
the  Freshman  on  his  arrival:  with  him  and  with  his 
scheme  of  work.  This  is  tnie.  in  the  sense  that  he 
IS  handed  over  to  a  tutor  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  not  of  the  University.  Hut  it  is  also  mis- 
leadmg.  at  any  rate  to  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
Oxford  conditions.    For  in  point  of  fact  it  is  by 
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the  CoIlcK'c  tutors  that  Oxford  teaching  is  larRely  — 
one  might  almost  say  mainly  —  carried  on:  hy  men, 
tliat  is,  who  are  appointed,  controlled,  paid,  not 
l»y  the  Iniversity,  hut  hy  stimc  College.  They  may 
not  hr.jd  the  title  of  Professor.  Associate- Professor, 
or  even  Assistant-Professor,  hut  they  are  doing  Ini- 
versity  work  notwithstanding:  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  are  I'niversity  teachers. 

However  that  may  he,  the  Rhmles  Scholar  Fresh- 
man must  he  prepared  to  find  that,  in  the  matter  of 
tutorial  supervision  and  instruction,  the  University 
exists  for  him  normally  in  the  person  of  a  "Don"  of 
his  own  College. 

With  lectures  it  is  difTerent.  He  can  attend 
them  anywhere.  It  may  very  well  happen,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  undergraduate  of  Magdalen  is  in  any 
given  term  attending  no  lectures  at  all  in  his  own 
College,  hut  may  lie  going  to  Balliol  for  one  course, 
to  Merton  for  another,  and  to  New  College,  perhaps, 
for  a  third.  There  is,  in  fact,  complete  free  trade  so 
far  as  lectures  are  concerned ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
Oxford  undergraduate  is  at  least  as  unhampered  as 
the  student  of  the  normal  university  of  the  British 
Colfjnies,  or  of  the  United  States.  He  can  "sit 
under"  whatever  lecturer  he  may  fancy. 

On  the  tutorial  side  of  his  work,  however,  he  will 
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find  hims.lf  limited  l.y  the  conditions  of  his  College. 
H«-  will  he  in  the  hands  „f  the  tutor  provided  l,v  the 
(•"IK-k'c.  f.,r  th,.  subject  which  he  may  he  reading. 
If  tin  (  oll..^r  is  a  lar^e  one.  and  the.suhject  popular, 
there  may  lu-  more  than  .me  tutor  in  the  subject ;  in 
which  ,  .1...  ,h..  ,,„,K.nt  will  d,.  his  work  partly  with 
""••  and  ,,artly  with  (he  other.    Or  again,  there  may 
Ik-  a  certain  measure  of  co-ofHTation  between  tutors 
of    difhrent    Colh-gc-s.    The    Theological    Tutor   of 
\\adham,  let  us  sa>-.  may  he  specially  interested  in 
()I<I   lestament  and  H^-hrew.  and  less  interested  in 
New  Testament  and  Doctrine:    while  the  Theolog- 
'<al  TuiT  of.  say.  Otuvn's  may  he  a  specialist  in 
the  latter  subjects,  but  n..t  in  the  former.    Hv  agree- 
""•"'  '-'•t^^cvn  themselves,  they  may  effect  such  an 
interchange  of  ,,upils  as  may  secure  that  each  is 
nmmly  occupied  in  teaching  those  branches  of  his 
subject  to  which   he  has  devoted  the  most  atten- 
tion.  Such  co-operation  already  to  some  extent  ex- 
'sts.   and  can  only  become  more  common  in  the 
future. 

_  It  remains,  notwithstamling.  true  that  tutorial 
instruction  isessentiallyaC^Z/avconcern.  Thisdoes 
not  nuau  that  any  (\,|Ic.ge  has  among  its  "Fellows" 
-  that  is.  on  its  governing  body,  or  "faculty  "  in 
tlie  American  sense  of  the  word  -  a  tutc>r  for  every 
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one  of  the  nummnis  suhjrrts  which  in  these  days 
find  a  place  in  thi-  I'niversity  curriciiliini.   That  is 
no  lonKtr  iK)ssihIe.    In  the  first  half  (.f  the  nineteenth 
century    the    subjects    demanded    f(.r    the    Oxford 
Bachelor  of  Arts  de^'ree  were  still  m)  few  that  it  was 
ix.s-il.le  for  each  CoIIckc  to  Ik-.  f.,r  teaching  |)ur|)oses. 
an  indeiK-ndent  unit.   And  along  with  this  instruc- 
tional independence  wont  much  isolation  of  stand- 
ards and  ideals.   The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
(t  ntury,  however,  brought  with  it  a  widening  of  the 
whole  range  of  stutlies.   Whereas  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  there  were  only  two  Final  Honour 
Sch(.oIs  in  the  University,  viz:  Litera?  Humaniores 
and  Mathematics,  to-day  there  are.  in  addition  to 
the  .)riginal   two,   the  following:  Modern   History, 
Jurisprudence,  Theology,  Natural   Science   (which 
includes  as  separate  Schools,  rhemistr>',  Cieology, 
Hotany,  Zoology,  Animal  Physiology,   Physics,  As- 
tronomy, Engineering),  Oriental  Languages,  Mod- 
»rn  Languages,  English  Language  and  Literature. 
This   wide  e.xtension  of   the  subjects   taught   has 
broken  in  on  the  completeness  and  independence  of 
the  Colleges.    In  which  process  there  has  been  in- 
volved, proI)ably,  both  loss  and  gain.    I'nder  mod- 
ern cf editions  the  influence  which  a  (^.Ikge  exerts 
upon  it>  members,  and  the  grip  which  it  has  upon 
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them,  may  he  less  dircrt  and  (iistinrtivc  than  of  old: 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inldleetual  oiiil(,ok  for 
tlie  student  is  wider,  and  the  general  eftkienry  of 
the  tcaehing  hfxly,  presurnal.Iy,  greater. 

And   one  conser|uence  of   the  change   that   has 
taken   place  is  that  ((.H.^fs  can   no  longer  from 
their  own  "Fellows"  provide  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  that  their  undergraduates  wish  to  study. 
This,  however,  doi-s  not.  in  theory,  modify  the  rc- 
sixmsibility  of  each   C\)llege  for  the  tuition  of  its 
members.   Such  diniculty  as  may  arise  is  solved  l)y 
the  (  ollegc  employing    someone   from  outside    its 
own  iKxiy  to  act  as  tutor  in  any  subject  that  may 
not  fall  within  the  comi)etence  of  one  of  the  Fellows. 
Anyone  so  employtd  becomes,  for  longer  or  shorter 
IxrifHl  as  the  case  may  be.  a  lecturer  on  the  staff  of 
that  College,  and  resix>nsible  to  it  for  such  pupils  as 
may  be  sent  to  him  for  instruction.   And  to  him, 
normally,  all  students  from  that  College  will  go  who 
may  be  reading  the  subject  which  he  is  employed  to 
teach.   That  at  once  raises  a  point  on  w  hich  sf)me- 
thing  may  profitably  l)e  said.   It  happens  now  and 
again  that  an  undergraduate  at  some  period  of  his 
'■nurse  feils  dissiUisfied  with   the   tutor  in  whose 
hands  he  may  find    himself.    It  does   not   appear 
that  in  this  rcsfx-ct  Rhodes  Scholars  difTer  much 
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from  othir  undt-rgraduates.  Tlu-  fact  is  that,  just 
as  till.'  food  at  some  oilier  hotel  has  a  way  of  tasting 
fresli'  r  and  more  interesting?  than  the  Uxx\  at  one's 
own,  so  is  the  tutor  of  another  College  apt  to  appear, 
at  a  distance,  more  attractive,  or  more  stimulating, 
than  the  tutor  of  one's  own.  And  the  (jucstiun  pr< 
sents  itself  whether  a  tutor  cannot  Ix?  changed  as 
easily  as  an  hotel.  To  that  question  the  answer  is 
short  and  simple:  He  cannot.  The  whole  ..stem  is 
against  it.  The  man  who  goes  to  Halliol  01  Brase- 
nose  will,  normally,  have  a  tutor  appointed  by  Hal- 
liol or  Brasenose;  and  even  though  h(  may  Ik-  jht- 
suaded  that  someone  at  Corpus  (shall  we  say.-*) 
would  suit  him  Ix'tter,  he  will  not  iie  able  to  effict 
an  exchange.  Whether  or  no  we  are  to  regartl  this 
as  a  drawback  in  the  College  system,  we  must  at 
least  accept  it  as  characteristic  of  it.  The  College- 
appointed  tutor  is  a  stern  necessity. 

What,  then,  is  this  tutor?  To  what  extent  does 
he  control  the  work  of  his  pui)il?  Before  we  answer 
tli.it  (juestion,  it  seems,  if  not  necessary,  at  least 
desirable,  that  we  should  explain  a  distinction  which 
counts  for  much  in  the  Oxford  system  —  for  more, 
puhaps,  there  tha»i  t  Isiwhere  —  that,  namely,  be- 
tween Honour  work  and  Pass  work,  if,  for  example, 
we  examine  the  curriculum  of  any  ordinary  Ameri- 
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(an  collr^M',  we  find  .1  niimlxr  of  courses  adviTtiscd, 

of   which   >.,iiu-   rii.u    !.»•   '•  pn  v(  ril..  d"   and  others 

"(It  (live ";   of   uhith,   a^-iin,   M.nif   may   \n-   more 

<lrin.  ntary  and  oth.  r..  iiion-  advancid.    Hut  we  do 

not  hnd  a  hard-and-fa>t  hiu  drawn  In  iwnn  II<»nour 

courses    and    I'ass    ((uirM>.    ur    between    "Honour 

men"  an<l  "I'as>  nu  11."     Ihen  are,  no<loul.t.  dilTer- 

enees  in  (he  s\M(  tils  pn  vaihn^  at  different  rolIe^-is; 

l»ut  it  would.   I  sui)posc,  !„■  true  to  ^ay  tliat.  as  a 

^;en.  ral  rule  and  in  spite  of  s,,nic  recent  chan^"  -..  tlu- 

(hsiindion  l.etwtcn  the  Honour  man  and   ihi'  i'a>s 

man  i>  found,  under   iht    Ann  rican  system,   not   in 

the  ((.iirses  they  pur-uc,  l.ii?   in  the  ^radint;s  they 

ohtain.   'Ihiy  work,  tliat  is,  >idf   by  side;  an<l   are 

only  (h'lTt  nntiatcd  at  the  end. 

At  Oxford  things  are  different.  There  the  di\  is- 
ion.  for  academic  jiurposes.  l)etween  Honour  and 
J'ass  students  is  primary  and  radical.  The  first 
(lu.stion  which  any  Oxford  I->.shman  has  to  Mttle 
i>  i.rici.Mly  this  —Shall  he  read  for  H..nours?  On 
hi>  an>wir  to  that  (luction  will  d(  p* nd  the  char- 
acter (.f  all  his  sul.s,(|uent  work,  lor  the  llonc.iir 
man  divides  from  the  I'ass  man  almost,  if  not  (luite, 
from  the  hcKinnini;.  He  ^oes  to  diffeient  lectures, 
he  reads  dilTer.'nt  Looks  and  he  t.ikes  difTennt  ex- 
aminations.   It  ib  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  his 
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work  (lifTers,  not  in  range  nuriK-,  !> 


•tuall 


V  in 


j^pirit  and  nifthod. 

Now  tluTi-  are  in  this  both  a(l\antajj;(s  and  dis- 
ad\antagi'S.  It  will  not,  however,  he  neeessary  here 
to  do  more  than  point  out,  in  the  tirst  place,  that 
the  elimination  of  the  weaker  and  less  ambitious 
students  does  at  least  mean  that  the  work  of  the 
rest,  that  is  of  the  Honour  men,  can  he  maintained  at 
a  hitdier  level  than  would  he  possihk-  if  no  such  dis- 
tinction existed;  and,  secondly,  that  the  (jui-stion 
whether  a  Rh<Kles  Schf)l;ir  should  read  for  Honours 
or  for  a  Pass  is  one  that  may  almost  he  said  to  an- 
swer itself.  Xo  man  should  he  elected  to  su(  li  a 
Scholarship  who  is  not  up  to  Honours  standard.  .\or 
is  it  anything  hut  waste  of  time  for  a  man  who  has 
hien  to  a  university  elsewhere  to  conu-  to  Oxford 
merely  for  the  Pass  Degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
nine  years,  and  out  of  some  five  hundred  scholars, 
there  has  heen,  apart  from  illness,  only  one  case  in 
which  nothing  more  than  a  Pass  r)egree  was  aimed 
at.  The  "Pass  Schools,"  then,  nerd  drtain  us  no 
iongiT.  They  serve  a  useful  puriM)ve.  Only,  it  does 
not  happen  to  he  ours. 

Xow  "reading  for  Honours"  mav  of  it-^clf  mean 
more  than  one  thing.  Most  f)])vioiivlv.  houextr, 
and  commonly,  it  means  reading  for  some  one  of 
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the  varir)us  "Final  Honour  Schools."  which  serve 
as  avenues  to  the  H.A.  1  )r-ree.  That  is  what  it 
means  normally  to  the  luij-lishman;  and  that  is 
what  ii  has  meant  to  the  ^'n  at  majority  of  Rhodes 
Scholars.  Hut  that  hrinj^.:  us  face  to  face  with  a 
(hhiculty.  The  .American  or  Colonial  graduate  is  in- 
clined at  first  to  resent  the  sui^^t'stion  that  he  should 
read  for  an  O.xford  H.A.  He  feels  that  he  has  not 
come  thousands  of  miles  just  to  "^-o  over  the  old 
ground'  ;  but  to  get  something  new  in  the  way  of 
studies,  and,  incid«-ntally,  to  carry  away  something 
new  in  the  way  of  de^^rel•s.  He  even  suspects  that 
it  may  not  he  altogether  consistent  with  loyalty  to 
the  degree  which  his  old  uni\irsity  gave  him  that 
he  should  he  a  candidate  for  an  apparently  similar 
degree  elsewhere. 

It  is  no  use  making  light  of  these  entirely  natural 
anxieties.  We  must  try  to  remt>ve  the  ground  for 
them.  .And  from  that  pf)int  of  view  it  is  important 
to  lay  the  emphasis  on  this  —  that  the  Oxford  Hon- 
our Schools  do  not  really  corres{K)nd  to  the  ordinary 
.A.H.  courses  in  an  American  college,  or  to  those  of 
most  Colonial  univer>ities.  They  are  much  more 
speciali/t  d.  \o  (loul)t  fra<litionally  an  Oxford  P).A. 
l)e;.;ree  rei)res(  nts  a  'general  education.  Something 
indeed  of  this  general  character  sur\-ives  in  the  Pass 
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Stlii)(jls.  l>ut  tilt'  HoiKHir  Schools  art-  not,  in  the 
ordinary  hcnse  of  liu'  word,  "yiniral"  at  all;  and  it 
i.-  inifcly  niiskadinj;  to  think  of  thini  as  sucli.  They 
stand  for  special  study.  Not  for  study  which  is  pro- 
fosional  or  technical;  but  certainly  for  study  which 
is  special.  They  are  founded  on  the  idea  —  how- 
ever far  in  practice  thay  may  fall  short  of  it  —  that 
^Tasj)  of  one  sui)ject  has  a  hij^her  educational  value 
than  a  more  superficial  kn(jwk'd^e  of  several.  They 
emphasize  the  training  of  the  mind  rather  than  the 
accumulation  of  information. 

lor  details  as  to  th(^  difTerent  Honour  Schools, 
and  the  subjects  which  they  fonij)rise,  llie  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  Oxford  I  iiivtrsity  Hand 
Hook,  published  by  the  Clarendon  Pn  ss.  Oxford 
We  must  be  content  here  t(  indicate,  (juite  generally, 
ihe  ojjportunities  which  these  Sch(xjls  ol'fer  for  the 
pursuit  of  special  inii-re^ts. 

There  are,  of  cours<\  first  and  foremost  by  reason 
of  tlu-ir  long  tradition,  th(>  ( "lassical  Schools,  (  Honour 
Moderations  for  pure  C'las-^ics,  and  Litera>  lluman- 
i.)ns  for  Classics,  Ancient  History,  and  Philosophy). 
Hut  there  are  in  addition,  as  wi-  ha\'e  already  st-en, 
separate  IloiKuir  Schools  ip  Mathematics,  Ph\-sics, 
("lirniistr\-.  Animal  Phy-iology,  Zoology,  Hotany, 
(itology,   A-troiiomy,    ICngineering,    Jurisprudence, 
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Mcwhrn  History,  Theology,  Oriental  Studies,  ICng- 
li>li  Language  and  Littrature,  Modern  Languages. 
As  the  last-named  School  demands  a  knowledge  of 
only  one  modern  language  it  may  he  said  to  rei)re- 
sent  in  itself  just  as  many  separate  Schools  as  there 
are  languages  recognized  by  it. 

Into  any  one  of  these  fields  — various  enough,  one 
would  say,  to  satisfy  the-  most  exacting  —  the  stu- 
ilent  may  throw  himself.  Nor  is  it  only  in  his  last 
year,  or  t  \ en  in  his  last  two  years,  that  he  is  allowed 
to  siHciali/f  in  this  way.  It  would  not  he  very  wide 
(/f  lh»'  mark  to  say  that  he  may  do  so  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  time.  .\t  any  rate,  it  is  in  his  power, 
if  he  ha\e  the  al)ility  and  the  industry,  to  dispose 
by  the  end  of  hi-  first  ti-rm  (that  is,  after  eight 
weeks'  residence)  of  practically  the  only  examina- 
tion, after  Rtsponsidns.  that  stands  between  him 
and  the  special  work  wjiich  he  may  have  selected 
for  his  I'iiia!  Honour  School.'  .\nd  e\-en  this  inter- 
mediate examination  need  not  carry  him  far  out- 
side his  chosen  field.  .\  historian,  for  exam})le,  or 
a  lawNer.  can  clear  \hv  way  to  the  Honour  Sclu>ol 
of  Modern  History,  or  of  juri-prudenci  ,  h\  [jassing 
an  intermediate  e.xatnination  which  consi-ts  mainly 

'   1 1  m.iv  1m-  assumed  that  he  lus  |ias..e.i  .;11  (urts  of  RispuriMons 
Infou-  (omiii^  ill!')  rr-i(Knet'. 
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fif  Roman  Law  and  Ijii^li-h  Con-ti'ulioiial  IH-tory, 
loth  (.f  which  may  \>v  of  po>iii\c  \ahu'   to  him  in 
lii.-,  >ul»<(iutnt  work.    The  candidate  for  Honours 
in  any  imc  branch  of  Natural  Science  can  sati>fy 
the  demands  of    the  intermediate  i  -.amination    by 
l)a>>ing  in  the  elements  of  one  or  at  most  t\v(     )ther 
sciences.    The   chemist,    for  example,   can   do    this 
by  taking  a  comparatively  elementary  (  xamination 
either  in  Mathematics,  or  in  Physic    and  Mechan- 
ics.    I  here  is  the  same  freedom  in   the  case  of  the 
School  of  Modern   Lan^^ua^es.     The  student    whose 
siHcial  language  may  be  (German   i>  at   liberty   to 
offir  IVench  ('"■  the  intermediate  examination.    In 
(jne  way  or  another  the  preparatory  work  demanded 
of  any  Honour  man  in  subjects  other  than  those  in 
which  he  has  decided  to  specialize  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  and  can,  in  most  cases,  be  disposed  of 
early  in  his  career.    It  ought  not  to  be  beyond   the 
powers  of  a  Rhodes  Scholar  to  put  it  behind  him 
before  his  second  term  of  residence.'    It  scenic  fair, 
then,  to  say  that  the  Honour  Schfx>Is  for  the  Ox- 
ford W.A.  are.  in  reality,  highly  specialized,  and  not. 
in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  "general"  at  all. 

'  In  thi-  arrount  no  ni<  rition  has  Jx-rn  m.i'l.  <if  an  examination  in 
It"ly  S  rii.tiiro,  including.'  a  small  ammini  of  (,H<k  T.stamrnt.  whi<  h 
all  ra;i.li.lates  for  the  B.A.  ar.>  ohli^r-i  to  ;,a-.  ,\  w.ik's  work  is 
rt  garded  by  most  undirgraduates  as  a  generous  prejwration  for  it. 
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Moreover,  we  L;(i  in  tluni  what  iray  ptrliaiis  !)C 
(leM'rilied  a>  a  doiiMe  i-rt»ce>~  ui  ^elutioti.  In  the 
lir>t  place,  the  ,  liernaii\i'  of  the  I'a--  Siliools  car- 
rier oil,  as  we  ha\e  alrea(l\-  mvu,  thi  weaker  or  los 
slrinuous  -tudenl:-;  and  in  the  x  c  (.nd  place  the  w  ide 
held  of  selection  oflen  d  to  Ih.i-j'ur  candidates 
makes  it  jJO^Hlile  for  a  man  to  dexote  his  whole 
(iurL;iis  to  soiue  Mil.ject  ior  whiih  hi>  tastes,  and 
pri>iimal»I\-  his  i.n\iou-  (diication,  especially  dis- 
poM'  him.  As  a  ri  -ult,  the  work  done  in  the  Honour 
School^  reaches,  on  the  whole,  a  h.ijh  le\(l. 

We  ha\f  no  wi  h  to  (  \a;;i.',era1e  this,  ("on-ider- 
al)l\-  more  than  halt' c/f  the  whole  Inixcr-itv,  proh- 
aM\-  ahout  two-tliirds,  read  for  Honours.  Out  of 
thi-  numher  it  i-  oli\  ious  that  main  will  he  neither 
l)articul.ul\-  al.ie  nor  particukuK  strenuous.  Nor 
can  we  ll.itier  our-v  kcs  that  ranee  of  option  results 
alua\  -  in  a  man  hndin-  soim-  lield  of  stud\-  in  which 
nature  ha-^  destined  him  to  do  d!>tin.iuii>hed  work. 
.\t  (Kford,  a-^  el-ewhere.  clioicr  (,f  >ul  ject^  ma\-  he 
deterniined  h.ipha/a'-d.  or  !>•  irrele\ant  and  un- 
uortIi\-  con-^iderati.  >u-.  We  ared;  ,.lin;;,  after  all.  with 
ordinar\-  underi^radu.iti  <;  ,-ind  it  i-.  no  doiiht.  only 
n  laii\  1 1\ ,  ;ind  in -oiue  not  too  amlutious  MUse,  that 
wec.in  I, ilk  of  ihiirwork  a<  n  ac  !u"n^  a  hi.,h  le\(l. 
Still,  in  tliat  st  n.-e,  and  relati\(I\-  to  what  would  })C 
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pos-iliK'  under  otlur  conilitiotH,  thr  work  doiir  for 
ilir  lloiiiiur  Scliu(il>  may  fairl,  claiiii  to  rcath  a 
lii^h  standard. 

'I'lu'  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  the  student  who  has 
taken.  Kt  us  sa>-,  an  ordinary  A.I),  course  at  a  rol- 
Ie;^e  c  l>c  wheri',  and  who.  on  coiuinj^  to  ( ).\for(l.  reails 
for  one  of  the  I'inal  Honour  Schools,  will  not  really 
lie  doing  "  the  sanii- oM  things"  as  he  did  at  home. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  will  Ix-  many  sulijects  which 
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which    he   will    not    touch    at    Oxford. 


.And  on  the  other  hand,  whati 


•\  IT   the  .-uliject  may 


I'C  which  he  si  lects  for  stud>  at  Oxford, —  be  it 
Modtrn  Iliston,-.  or  Clunii^tr}-,  or  I'.ntihVh  I.iter.i- 
ture,  or  what  \-ou  will,  —  he  will  l)e  able  to  pursue 
it  with  a  concentration  which  would  he  simph  iin- 
|)"v^il,]i.  if  tht.  subject  were  only  one  out  of  m.uiy. 
lb'  will  be  courting  (li^aJ>l)ointment  if,  on  the 
strength  of  a  P.. A.  degr(<-  earmd  elsewhere,  lie  un- 
d<  rrate  the  denuinds  which  the  Honour  SchfM)Is 
will  luakc'  titluT  on  his  ability  or  on  his  knowledge. 
1  h.it,  jKThaps.  is  what  we  ma\-  answer  to  the  man 
who.  ([uite  proinrly  and  >inc'rel\,  hesitates  ai>out 
readiii'j:  a  -■econd  time  for  a  H..\.  1  )egree. 

It  i-,  indeed,  the  g(  neral  e\peri<  nee  of  thi'  Rhodes 
S(  ho!ars  of  the  i)ast  se\»  n  or  ei:;ht   yi-ars  that  for 
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most  of  iho-c  who  ((imc  to  us  with  thrsr  Scholarships 
the  Honour  Schools  proviik-  thf  kind  of  work  and 
fraininj;  ritjuirfd.  I  say  "for  most"  dclibcraU ly. 
ThtTi'  arc,  of  course,  cxc<i)tions.  Some  of  our 
Scholars  arc  competent,  when  they  come,  to  hi'^in 
genuine  research  work.  These  find  their  opportunity 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Honour  Sch(M)ls.  They  do  not, 
lioweviT,  form  a  lar^e  class.  As  a  rule  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  h;is  only  just  conii)leted  the  normal  B.A. 
course  when  he  comes  to  Oxford.  He  has  had,  it  may 
very  will  he,  an  txcellent  j^eneral  education.  Hut  he 
is  far  from  ha\in^  mastered  (however  modestly  wc 
may  interpret  that  word)  any  one  subject.  The 
Honour  Schools  will  carry  him  just  one  step  forward. 
If  he  look  to  teaching  as  his  [)rofi'ssion,  they  will 
ser\e  to  bridge  the  interval  that  yawns  between  the 
normal  A.H.  curriculum,  with  its  slightness  and  its 
generality,  and  the  extreme,  not  to  say  the  excessi\e, 
specialization  which  is  ever>where  di-manded  of 
candiilates  for  a  Ph.D.  Degree.  If  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  teaching  thc-y  will  offer  him  a  training  in 
some  one  field  of  work  which,  (juite  apart  from  the 
immediate  \alue  of  the  kn<»\\ledge  he  acquires,  will, 
if  he  take  it  fairly,  d(  (  p»n  his  sense  of  what  scholar- 
ship, in  the  wider  sensi'  of  that  word,  means,  and  w  ill 
go  some  way  towards  making  his  mind  his  own. 
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\\V  may  return  now  to  the  tutor,  whom  'vo  left  in 
ordiT  to  como  first  at  sonu'  undrrstaiulin^'  of  tlu' 
Honour  Schools.  What  will  he  thi'  nature  of  his 
workinri'lation  tohispupil-*  In  the  first  plare.hewill 
a(l\  ise  him  as  to  the  Uctures  which  it  would  Ix-  well 
for  him  to  attend,  and  as  to  his  reading,  both  in  term 
and  in  vacation;  and,  in  the  second  place,  will  devote 
on  the  average  one  hour  a  week  to  private  and  in- 
formal instruction. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  Honour 
student  is  not  limited  to  the  lectures  of  his  own  tutor 
or  his  own  College,  hut  is  free  to  go  where  he  will.  In 
electing  his  lectures,  however,  he  will  normally  \>c 
guided  hy  his  tutor's  advice.  Disregard  of  that  ad- 
vici'  is  likely  to  he  foolish;  and,  if  persistid  in  to  the 
point  of  obstinacy,  may  even  lead  to  trouble.  There 
is,  however,  comparatively  little  compulsion.  It  is 
assumed,  as  long  as  possible,  that  an  Honour  man 
"means  business";  and  that  he  will  have  the  sense, 
on  the  whole,  to  profit  by  such  advice  as  exixTience, 
in  the  person  of  his  tutor,  may  offer  him.  There  is 
some  give  and  take;  but  the  thing  works  reasonably. 
Serious  friction  is  exceptional. 

Lectures,  however,  are  only  one  side  of  a  man's 
work,  and  that  not  the  most  important.  It  is  the 
work  which  he  does  either  hy  himself  (in  vacation 
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< -1)<(  i.illy).  or  privalcK   with  liis  tiifdr,  that  really 
(•Mints,    'riic  iiaturi'  i<i  tlic  tuldrial  u<>rk  ma\   \ary 
with  the  sulijcct.    Spt  akini;  ^'ciKrallv.  h<»ut act.  we 
may  (jcsrrilie  it  as  a  ut «  kl>-  iiitt  r\  ii  w  lastitiK  an  hour 
(sometimes  le^s,  sonn  limes  niorc)  in  wineh  first  the 
jnipil  reads  an  essay  on  some  pn  ^crilx  d  >iilije(t.  and 
then  pupil  and  tutor  t«.,i;>  tin  r  di-.(ii».  not  the  essay 
merely.  I»ut  thi'  whole  subjec  t  with  whirh  the  essay 
tieals.  The  interview  its«lf.  in  it-  incidental  features, 
will   not   Ih-  alwa\  -  of   the  same  c  harartir.    S)me 
tutors  are  fornial,   and   ki  i  p   their  pupils  severely 
seated  at  a  taMe.   ( )tliers,  and  tin  y  are  the  majority 
in  tin  M-  days.  i)n  I.  r  to  ^(  t  tin  ir  pupils  into  an  arm- 
chair, and  e\t  n  olT(  r  them  tohacco.  This  informality 
of  procedure  is  not,  ,i>  its  critics  have  licen  heard  to 
sa\     merel\-  a  si^Mi  of  the  dcmrurac  y  ot  an  a^n-  in 
which   tut'Ts  fori;(  t   their  dij.;m'ty  and   pupils  their 
manners.    It  is  fi.undtd  on  a  priii  iple.  and  sprinj^s 
out  of  a  conviction  tluit  the  di  cussion  will  I.e  \alu- 
able  in  proportion  as  the  pu()il  can  he  hroii^ht  to 
contrilmti'  to  it  f'ankly  and  freelv  himself,  and  that 
informality  makes  for  the  n  nvival  of  harriers.   The 
object  of  most  tutors  is  at  least  as  much  to  get  their 
pupils  to  talk  as  to  get  them  to  Ii  ten;  and  no  one 
with  any  (  xperience  of  the  situ.ition  cm  he  in  douht 
as  to  which  of  these  is   the  h.arder.     It  is  easv  of 
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(oursi-  for  the  tutorial  -y>t(ni  to  fall  -lu^rt  ..f  its  UkJ. 
No,,iickii<.u>  thi>  1m  it»r  tliaii  tli.,M-  uhuhavi  tri..l 
U>  work  it.  Tutors  may  In-  iiKlilkn  iit  or  ntiin^Mr- 
iiiK.  just  a>  i)ui)ils  may  Ik-  idlr  or  unrt-ix)n>i\c.  I  lit- 
sNMcm  makes  lU)  daim  to  work  mir.n  lis.  It  ( laims 
f-ritMlfonK  that  it  i- foumlid  <.n  a  true  (■on(ci)ti.,ri 
<'f  •(huation.  as  soiiuthinj;  that  works  through  the 
iutitn  ite  frietioii  of  min.l  on  mind;  that,  at  its  wor^t, 
it  is  not  more  umI.ss  than  other  systems,  hut  only 
more  expensive;  and  that  at  its  l,e>t  it  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  richer  in  stimulus. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  nadinjj  which  a 
candi.late  for  Honours  dots  for  and  hy  himself.    To 
a  (vrtain  extent  this  is  done  in  tt  rm;  Nut  to  a  lari;er 
< Afrnt,  and  more  ilT(cti\»  !\.  in  vacation.    Thi-  u>e. 
indeed,   of  vacation   is  so  distinctive  a   feature  of 
Oxford  honour  wr.rk  as  to  merit  a  moment's  con- 
sideration.  In  many  universities  a  man  is  examined 
at  the  close  of  each  academic  year  in  those  sul.jects, 
(T  portions  of  a  subject,  on  which  he  may  have  been 
atten.lin^  lectures  during  the  year.   These  examina- 
tions over,  he  tre.its  the  sul.jects  in  which  he  has 
1  ten  examined  as  done  with,  and  luhind  him.    He 
L;'ies  out  to  a  vacation  w  hich  is  a  complete  holiday     - 
a  holiday,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  academic  work  is 
loncerncd;  and  returns  the  foliowinv;  year  lo  start 
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nrw  subjects,  and,  In  due  course,  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  same  way. 

Now  whai-cver  the  merits  or  necessities  of  such  a 
system,  it  is  not  the  sy^tini  that  prevails  at  Oxford, 
in  the  Honour  Schools  at  any  rate.    There  a  man 
cannot  dispose  of  his  work,  in  this  comfortable  fash- 
ion, by  bits.    He  must  carry  it  with  him,  from  term 
to  varatitjn,  anil  from  vacation  to  term;  and  carry  it 
all.  There  is  no  part  of  it  which  he  can  with  impun- 
ity forget,  or  leave  by  the  way.   The  consequence  is 
that  vacation  is  hardly  less  imix^rtant  than  term. 
It  is,  indeed.  In  vacation  that  much  of  a  man's  most 
valuable  work  is  done.    He  is  free  then  of  lectures, 
and   of   tutors;   has   time,   at   last,    for  continuous 
thinking,  for  digistion.   Oxford  vacations  are  long, 
considerably  longer  than  elsewhire.    They  occupy 
approximately  half  the  year.   This  may  be  too  long 
for  the  Pass  man,  for  whom  vacation  is  normally  a 
holiday  and  nothing  more;  but  is  justified  in  the  case 
of  the  Honour  man,   by  the  high  value  —  educa- 
tionally speaking  —  of  the  independent  work  which 
long  pi-riods  of  vacation  make  possible  and  encour- 
age.   The  Rhodes  Scholar  cannot  realize  this  too 
quickly  or  too  fully.   Otherwise,  he  will  not  merely 
fail  in  the  end  to  do  himself  justice:  but.  what  is  more 
important,  he  will  miss  one  of  Oxford's  finest  lessons. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  invite  attention  to  this  pf)int, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Rhodes  Scholars  will  be 
always  peculiarly  lial)le  to  the  temjitation  to  treat 
vacations  as  primarily  occasions  for  travel.  Now  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  opportunity  of 
European  travel  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship.  It  is  so,  and  rightly.  A  Rhodes  Scholar 
who  does  not,  in  the  course  of  the  tenure  of  his 
Scholarship,  see  something  of  Europe,  and  make 
himself  at  home  in  at  least  one  language  other  than 
his  own,  is  simply  wasting  his  opportunity.  This, 
however,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  prf^per 
use  of  vacation  from  other  points  of  view.  It  is  just 
as  easy,  and  scarcely  more  expensive,  to  carry  one's 
IxKjks  to  Tours,  or  Grenoble,  or  Heidelberg,  as  it  is 
to  go  with  them  to  some  English  or  Wilsh  seaside 
resort.  One  can  work  as  hard  and  think  as  clearly 
in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  need  be  no  real 
conflict  between  the  claims  of  work  and  of  travel, 
if  only  we  interpret  those  claims  reasonably.  Sf>me 
care  in  organizing  time  may  be  required,  and  s<^)me 
resoluteness  of  purpose;  but  the  goal  is  worth  the 
effort. 

We  may  end,  however,  upon  a  note  of  warning. 
There  is  no  waste  of  opportunity  more  sliort-sighted 
than  that  of  sacrificing  to  indiscriminate  "globe 
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troltin;;"  the  continuous  anrl  unhamiHred  work 
which  \acation,  and  \acation  alone,  makes  possiMc. 

There  is  one  further  ])oint  on  which  something  re- 
mains to  he  said  before  we  leave  the  I  lonour  Schools: 
and  that  is  the  thorny  subject  of  the  recognition 
given  by  Oxford  for  work  done  elsewhere.  Is  the 
grachiale  of  a  Cohjnial  or  American  university  ex- 
pected, not  merely  to  become  once  more  a  candidate 
for  a  Bachelor's  Dei^ree,  but  actually  U)  start  at  the 
bottom?  Will,  it  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  that.  He  gets 
some  recognition:  though  sddom  as  much  as  he  thinks 
he  deserves.  The  history  of  all  such  recognition  is 
lecent.  Twcnty-fiNe  years  ago  it  was  i)ractically 
unknown.  The  movement  began,  in  the  late  eighties 
of  tlie  last  century,  with  the  recognition  of  certain 
C^)lonial  universities.  It  was  not  until  1904  that 
similar  privileges  were  ixtended  to  foreign  students. 
The  subject  is  technical,  and  th(>  details  will  be  more 
in  place  elsewhere.'  It  ma\-.  howe\er,  be  desirable 
to  summarize  the  results  here  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

There  are  on  the  Statute  Hcx.k  two  Statutes, 
known  resixcti\ely  as  the  Oolonial  I'niversities' 
Statute,  and  the  I'oreign  rni\-ersities'  Statute. 
Under  these  Statutes  xhv  Tnix-ersity  assigns  certain 
privileges  to  two  classes  of  ^tud(  nts;  firstly,  "Junior 
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Studints,"  those  who  have  coiiiplilt'd  >.iti>factoriIy 
tzio  years  work  at  a  uni\ersity  il>(  where;  aiul  ^ee- 
onilly,  "Senior  Studmts,"  those  who  have  com- 
pleted three  years  work  at  a  university  elsewhere, 
and  have  "obtained  honours." 

A  student  of  tlie  first  class  is  allowed  one  year's 
"standing "  ;  is  exempt  from  all  parts  of  KesjKjnsions, 
except  Greek;  and  can  take  his  P.. A.  Degree  after  two 
yiars'  residence,  provided  he  has  ol.'tained  Honours. 
He  is,  however,  obliged  to  pass  the  intermediate 
ixamination  which  lies  between  Responsions  and 
the  I'inal  Honour  Schools. 

A  student  of  the  second  class  is  allowe<l  f)ne  year's 
standing;  is  exempt  not  only  from  all  part;,  oi  Re- 
>ponsions,  except  Greek,  hut  also  from  any  intermedi- 
ate examination;  and  can  take  his  B..\.  Degree  after 
two  years'  residence,  provided  he  ha\e  reached  an 
Honours  standard  in  some  one  of  the  Final  Honour 
Schools. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  main  difTerence 
between  these  two  classes  is  that,  while  the  Junior 
Student  is  obliged  to  pa>>  an  intermediate  examin- 
ation, the  Senior  Student  is  not.  This  difference  is, 
no  doubt,  a  real  one.  To  a  fir>t  and  uninstructed  view- 
it  may  exi-n  set'm  alarming;  and  may  occasion  —  it 
certainly  has  sometiiues  done  so  —  irritation  and 
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rcstntrrifnt.  To  the  student  who  has  hcin  given  only 
Junior  stan(Hnj^f,  the  n^■c(■^^ily  of  takiii.i;  thi-  intiT- 
nifdiatc  cxaniination  is  apt  lo  prrsi  nt  itM-lf,  jusl  at 
the  nioinrnt,  as  a  sirious  and  unjustitiahlc  burden. 
This  is,  howcAtr,  an  ixagg*^ ration;  inttih'gilik",  and 
indc-fd  cxcusal'Ic,  in  the  heat  of  disai)j)()intnunt ;  but 
vStill  an  exaggeration.  The  cold  fact  is  that  the  (hf- 
ference  l)et\veen  the  two  standings,  however  real,  is 
not,  or  is  not  necisrarily,  serious.  The  Senior  stu- 
dent begins  to  read  for  his  I'inal  Honour  Schools  at 
once.  The  Junior  stu(U  nt  is  in  thi-  i)osition  of  having 
to  devote  his  first  term  (for  experience  has  shown 
that,  with  industry,  it  need  not  be  more)  U)  getting 
up  some  subjects  which  are  themselves,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  along  the  line  of  his  subsequent  work. 
Of  course  he  may  take  more  than  one  term;  for  he 
may  be  unlucky,  or  even  idle.  If  so,  then  by  so  much 
the  seriousness  of  the  difference  between  Senior  and 
Junior  standing  is  increasi'd.  At  the  best,  however, 
—  a  best  which  many  Rhodes  Scholars  have  found 
within  their  reach,  —  the  time  spent  over  the  inter- 
mediate examination  need  not  exceed  one  term.  And 
even  the  time  so  spent  is  not  necessarily  all  "lost." 
It  would  be  a  rough,  but  not  unfair,  summary  of  the 
.situation  to  say  that  Senior  standing  is  worth  having 
if  you  are  given  it ;  but  deserves  few  tears  if  you  miss  it. 
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An  objection  \\vrv  sugK^-sts  itself.    Why  this  iin- 
(irtainty   as   to   Ining   "given"   Senior   siatulinj;? 
Surely  a  Rhodes  Scholar  will,  ordinarily,  have  little 
difficulty  in  showing  that  he  has  "obtained  honours" 
in  the  university  from  which  he  may  have  come? 
Alas!  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  apixars.    In  the  first 
place,  under  the  Statutes  named  alK)ve,  Oxford  has 
to  tletermine  what  "obtaining  honours"  shall,  for 
Oxford  purposes,   mean;  and,   in  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  consitlerable  privileges  may 
be  claimed,  any  university  may  be  expected  to  keej) 
on  the  safe  side.   That  is  just  what  Oxford  has  done. 
And  in  the  second  place,  while  it  has  been  possible  to 
deal  separately  with  practically  all  (\)lonial  univer- 
sities (they  number  only  some  thirty  in  all),  the 
number  of  institutions  in  the  I'nited  States  which 
grant  the  A.B.  Degree  is  so  overwhelming.  I  Ring 
something  over  five  hundred,  that  it  becomes  a  sheer 
impossibility  to  attempt  to  determine  separately  for 
lach  of  them  what  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Oxford   Statute,   constitute   "obtaining   honours." 
( )xford  has,  indeed,  made  a  beginning  with  some  few 
of  the  larger  and  better  known  universities;  and  will 
perhaps  not  stop  there.    liut  she  can  never  begin  to 
think  of  dealing  in  this  detailed  way  with  the  great 
mass  of  American  colleges.    Even  the  life  of  a  uni- 
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\'rsity  is  t.,(,  shr.rt  fcr  that.    In  all  ordinary  ra>cs, 
tliin.anAiii.ricanstii.lcnt  will  haw  to  !,«•  (<,n^i(U  nd 
en   hi.  (Avn   iiKlividual   nidits.     His  ria.rd  will   l.f 
examined;  some  att.  inpt  will  !,,■  made  to  Kauj^e  the 
standards  of  the  in>titu(ion  from  which  he  ma\'  have 
o.me;  and  (;n  ihi-  data  sul.mitlrd,  the  Iniversity, 
aetinK'  "n  the  recoinnu'ndation  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  will  a^.i^n  to  the  individual 
applieant  sueh  ">tandin,i,'"  as  may  seem  proper.   To 
prevent   mi^undcr.tandinK  it  may  not  l.e  amiss  to 
a.M  that  Oxford  theory,  at  any  rate  as  revealed  in 
Oxfonl    practice,    re.i;ards   Junior  standing   as    the 
normal  i.ri\  ilc^c.  Senior  stan.Hn.u  as  the  exceptional. 
A  Rhodes  SclK.lar,  therefore,  will  he  wise  to  assume 
that  his  standing;  will  he  Junior;  a  standing  which 
carries  with   it.   it   will   l.e  rememl.ered.  exemption 
from  all   parts  of   Responsions.  excei)t  Creek,   hut 
not  exemption  from  the  intermediate  e.xamination. 

"F'-xcept  Creek";  y,  s.  f,,r  Oxford  has,  so  far.  re- 
mained notoriou>Iy  faithful  to  the  Creek  tradition; 
and.  fearful  lest  any  out^Mer  should  slip  in  Creekless 
to  th.-  f.,I<l  ,,f  the  elect  'that  is.  of  those  who  hold  her 
Hach.^Ior  of  .Arts  De^^^,,),  has  inserted  a  special 
clause  in  the  Colonial  and  Fon^Vn  Cniversities' 
Statutes  to  \hv  elTecf  that  any  student  who  avails 
himself  of  (he  privile^^es  olTered  under  these  Statutes, 
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wht'thcr  his  standing  Ik-  Senior  or  Junior,  shall 
^i\f  i\i(ii'ncc  of  a  "sutTiiii  lU  knowledge  of  the 
(ireek  languagi-"  U-fore  he  he  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  B.A.  Degree.  This  rings  threateningly.  Words 
apart,  however,  the  reality  is  only  modestly  alarm- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  the  great  majority  of  Rhodes 
Scholars  will  be  already  e.xempt  from  (ireek,  either 
as  having  at  their  own  universities  passed  examina- 
tions in  Greek  which  are  accepted  at  O.xford  as  af- 
fording the  required  evidence,  or  as  ha\  ing  passed  in 
(ireek  at  the  Qualifying  Examination  instituted  by 
tlu-  Rhodes  Trustees.'  I'or  them  the  (jreek  clause 
will  have  no  terrors.  In  the  second  place,  a  "suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  Greek  language"  is  inter- 
preted as  meaning  "so  much  Greek  as  is  demanded 
in  Rcsponsions."  \ow  about  Resjxjnsions  Greek  a 
hot  controversy  rages.  Out  of  that  controversy  this 
much  seems  to  emerge,  that  the  amount  of  Greek 
knowledge  demanded  of  candidates  in  that  examina- 
tion is  not  enough  either  (according  to  its  defenders) 
to  be  a  burden  on  any  one,  or  (according  to  its  crit- 
ics) to  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  one.  Whichever 
w  ay  we  prefer  to  put  it,  we  may  at  least  const)le  our- 
selves by  reflecting  that  no  one  elected  to  a  Rhodes 
Sch(jlarship  without  Greek  —  and  Greek,  it  must  be 

«  Set;  Chapter  HI,  page  109. 
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nincnilx  red,  is  iiDt  a  n((( --^ary  conclition  of  ckrtinn 
to  a  Scholar^hi])  -  lutil  \'u\\  with  alarm,  however 
iiiiuli  he  ma\'  clioi.-c  In  n  ■-(  iit,  tin  mci-ssity  uiuliT 
which  he  wiil  tiiid  liim-t  it  of  ma^tcrinj^',  after  elec- 
tion, Milficic  lit  (iretk  to  satisfy  the  Ro[)on>ions 
examiners.  Experience  ha>  sliown  that  six  niontlis  is 
for  that  purpose  an  adctiuatc-  allowance.  Certainly 
n(M)ne  elected  to  a  Scholarship  in  January  should 
have  any  difficulty  in  j)assini;  Responsions  (ireek  in 
the  following,' Septeniher.  That  is,  indecxl,  the  date  by 
which  he  will  be  expected  to  pass  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  I'niversity  does  not  demand  (irec  k  of  candidates 
either  for  the  so-called  Research  Dej^rees  (H.Litt.  and 
B.Sc.)  or  for  the  Advanced  Law  I  )eKree  (H.(\L.): 
l)Ut  only  of  those  who  look  to  the  15. .A.  That,  hcjw- 
cver,  is  best  forgotten:  for  it  may  onh-  lead  us  astray. 
It  is  with  the  Collect's  that  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
first  instance';  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  insisting 
that  any  Rhodes  Scholar  who  may  have  been  elected 
without  Greek  shall  pass  in  that  sul)ject  at  Respon- 
sions In-fore  coming  into  rc-sidence.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  are  no  exci  i)ti(ins  to  thi:-  practice;  but  excep- 
tions are  rare,  and  carefully  guarded.  Beyond  all 
question,  there  is  only  one  piece  of  achice  which  it  is 
safe  to  gi\-e  a  ('.reckless  Rhodes  Scholar;  and  that  is, 
that  his  tlrst  visit  after  election  be  to  the  bookstore, 
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!■•  Iiu\'  a  (intk  :.;r.iiumar.  Willi  th.it  \\r  nKi\  ptr- 
li.iji^  (li-I1li^-^  llu'  (iiK-tinn  (if  ("link,  ip.irt  ly  umliT- 
liiiiiij;  two  pdiiU:^  wliitli  it  may  \)v  worth  wliili'  to 
t  inphani/t-:  the  lirsl,  that  a  l\ho(Us  S(  hoIar>hip  can 
1  •  won  without  a  knowKil^'t-  of  (Inik;  and  the  sec- 
ond, that  the  (ircck  nicisr-ary  to  sati>fy  tlu'  Oxford 
n  (|i;ir(nunts  is  ^o  sh^ht  in  amount  that  it  wouM  lie 
ridiculous  for  any  one,  how(\cr  timid  a  nnHliTnist, 
to  pay  it  the  compliment  of  rimninj^  away  from  it. 

\\  I  have  dealt  hitherto,  almo>t  i\(  lusi\  ely,  with 
tlu-  "1  inal  Honour  School-."  of  the  I'niversity  — 
a\t  nues.  it  will  he  remembered,  all  of  them,  h<»W('\-er 
ditlerent  in  charactir.  to  the  15. A.  1  )ei;ree.  And  in 
thi^  wi'  have  been  justified  by  the  dominatinj^  {posi- 
tion which  these  Schools  occupy  in  the  Oxford  edu- 
cational system.  They  do  not,  however,  monopolize 
the  fn'Id  to-day  to  the  extent  that  they  did  e\'en 
twenty-five  years  ago.  "Research"  has  now  made 
its  claim  heard,  at  Oxford  as  elsewhere  —  though 
more  slowly  here  than  elsew  here,  and  perhaps  more 
(juic  tly.  And  the  claim  has  been  met  by  the  institu- 
tion of  two  research  digrees,  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  the  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

At  most  other  uni\'ersities  these  degrees,  if  they 
(  xist  at  all.  are,  I  imagine,  parallil  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts;  independent  work  of  a  "research"  character 
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I  (  ini;  rcwanlirl  uitli  llic  I'll. I).,  or  dtlur  similar 
dt  :.;ri  f.  At  ()\f(>r(l,  linuiAcr,  tin  1  )ii(  turatc  in  I.tt- 
It  rs  or  in  S(  i(  nee  i^  n-<  r\  t d  fur  wnrk  w  lii(  h  li.i>  lut  n 
already  |)u)»li-lu(l.  aivl  wliith.  luixinu  ((inic  throii^l^ 
that  onUal,  can  Iir  rc^anhd  a-^  ".m  original  contri- 
bution to  till-  a(l\ ancinunt  of  Icarninj^'  or  sciincc." 
It  is  sif^'nifjcani  of  the  position  which  these  Doctor- 
ates are  intin<leil  to  occupy  that  no  Master  of  Arts 
of  the  I'niversity  nia>-  be  a  candidate  for  either  of 
them  until  the  close  of  at  lea-t  the  l(  nth  \ear  from 
lii~.  matriculation,  i  or  indep«ii(Unt  work  on  a  less 
ambitious  scale,  but  .4ill  ( laimin.y;  the  title  " rv- 
search,"  carriid  on  undi  r  IniMr^ity  superA  i>ion, 
and  tested  in  its  results  by  I'nivcrsity  examinirs, 
Oxford  awards  the  dej^ree  of  B.Litt.  or  B.Sc.  I>om 
a  professional  or  utilitarian  point  of  view  this  may 
be  unfortunate,  in  so  far  as  the  world  in  j;encral 
associates  a  Hachi-lor's  Degree  with  sfjmething  dif- 
ferent. Oxford,  h(»wc'ver,  fixed  on  tlu-se  titles  for 
her  first  research  dej^rees;  ancl  there  the  thing  rests. 
Those  to  whom  it  matters  will  in  time  come  to  real- 
ize that  the  H.Sc.  and  B.Litt.  stand  here  for  work 
similar  in  character  and  qualit>-,  if  not  actually  in 
amount,  to  that  which  brings  elsewhere  the  Bh.D. 

Any  strd(>nt  from  another  uni\'er';ity  mav  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  these  degrees  who  is  over 
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vr.irs  f)f  a^*'.  »»'ul  who  can  >hii\v.  fir>tly 
that  hf  has  nciivtd  '"a  k""<1  K'H'i-i'  « <lu(  ali<.i».' 
.inil,  s((()inlly,  tliat  he  is  comprttnt  to  i)iir>iu'  w  i 
l.r..tit  thf  sul)jt«t  |)r<.|M.M(l.  If  a<hiiiit«<l.  hf  will 
l.ur-iir  his  coiirsf  of  stu«l\.  or  rtManh.  umUr  iho 
j^t  n(ral  dinrtion  of  a  Shim  rvi>or.  or  SuiMrvix>rs, 
ai>poinU-tl  by  the  InivtrMty.  The  results  of  his 
n-^iarch  will,  normally,  he  cnilMxlicd  in  a  thesis,  an<l 
the  canilidate  himself  orally  ixamined  in  the  whole 
fit  Id  within  which  his  sul-ject  fall>.  On  the>is  and 
onil  examination  considered  together  the  degree  will 
l>e  awarde<l  or  withheld. 

Now,  difticult  and  unsatisfactory  as  general  state- 
ments in  such  cases  are  apt  to  he,  we  may  nevertne- 
Irss  allow  ourselves  two  remarks  in  this  connection. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  he  unwise  for  any  student 
who  may  just  have  completi-d  a  B.A.  course  else- 
where to  regard  himself  as  iherehy  e(iuii)i)ed  for  at 
once  heginning  research.  That  is  more  than  unlikely. 
lU  will  he  better  advised  in  most  cases  to  start  on 
one  of  the  Final  Honour  Schools.  It  will  he  always 
po.>r,ihle  for  him  to  turn  to  research  later  in  his 
course,  should  that  seem  advisable.  And  in  the 
s((dnd  place,  it  has  to  he  rememhere*!  that  these 
(K-ries  are  of  recent  in-titution,  dating  only  from 
1^95,  and  that  the  'caching  of  the  I'niver.-^ity  has 
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hitliiTio  l:(tii  )irj,;ini/((I  priiiiarilv  w  ith  a  \  icw  to  ilu- 
Miia!  Honour  School-,,  t  iidouhttdK'  in  many,  if  not 
in  ino^t,  hranclu-  ot'  >[iuly  the  iKKanccd  stiulrnt 
will  Inid  in  Oxfcrd  holh  niati  rial  for  hi-  work  and 
coin|Httnt  ad\i-i  rs.  Ilr  niii-^t  not,  ho\\(\-(  r,  cxixct 
to  lind  (juiti-  tile  -anic  or^^ani/ation  of  graduate  in- 
i-truction  as  is  to  Ik-  lomid,  for  example,  in  some 
few  ot  liie  lari;cr  Amt  rican  uni\er-ities.  It  tends,  I 
think,  to  he  the  Oxford  th(<.ry  that  a  stud(  nt  who  is 
(jnalified  for  n  >eareh  is  one  who  will  be  .1!  le.  in  the 
main,  to  work  by  himsslf;  who  ma\- nei'd  ad\  ice  and 
direction,  hut  hard!\-  in-truction. 

1  here  is  no  rea.-on  to  dir-courai;<'  any  stiulent  who 
ma>-  be  i;enuinely  eomintent  to  do  ^])ecial  and  a'!- 
vanced  work  from  comini;  to  Oxford  to  do  it.  He 
will  be  wi'kdiiie:  and  while  his  opportunilio  w  ill 
necessarily  \  ary  with  hi-  -ubject.  tin  re  will  in  most 
cax's  be  work  for  him  to  do.  There  is,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  \-er\-  uood  rea-on  for  ad\  i-in-  cm  who  lui-  liad 
no  pre\ioii>  trcu'nin-  for  research  to  nad.  in  the  first 
instance'  at  any  rale,  tor  one  of  th.e  I'inal  Honour 
Schools.  They  will  -i\c  him.  in  the  iiKiin,  wh.at  he 
wants:  and  it  i>  in  them  -  so  at  Iea~t  we  are  1  fti  n 
tohl  that  Oxfonl  inmost  Iv,  r-i  If,  and  mo>t  ifkct- 
i\c'.  In  tills  connection  it  n;a\-  be  inlen -tiiv.s  and 
ewn  Miv'^es(i\c,  i,,  aoti'  that  of  llie  Rlunk-.  Sc T.olars 
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^vh(.  comi.Utr.l  o.urH.  at  (^xf^nl  Ik  tw.t  n  the  years 
V)i)h  and  l<;ii.  two  luindml  an<l  tuviity-tlinr  mid 
f,,r  a  Final  Honour  School,  and  thirty-foiir  for  ont- 
,,r  other  of  these  n  search  d"^n'e-^. 

Thert-  remain,  one  other  advanced  decree  which 
may  l.e  said  to  have  a  s!)ecial  interest  for  Rhodes 
Scholars;  for  they  form  a  (luite  considerable  propor- 
tion of  those  wh<.  take  it:'  and  that  is  the  Bachelor 
,,f  CiN-il  Law.   This  degree  is  j4ivin.  not  for  research, 
luit   after  an  examination  in  Roman    Law,    Juris- 
prudence,   English    Law.   and    International    Law. 
Thi'  course  is  at  once  wider  and  more  thorough 
than  that  for  the  I'inal  Honour  Sch(M)l  of  Jurispru- 
drnce.    The  standard   also   in   the  examination  is 
singularly  high.=   It  stands  umiuestionably  for  the 
iH-st    training  in   Law  which   Oxford   has  to  offer. 
On    the    other    hand,    it    is   a   difficult    course   for 
tlv.se   to  complete  successfully   who  have  had   no 
previous    legal    teaching.    Moreover    the    Board    ..f 
l-aculty  (^f  Law  has  to  satisfy  itself  that  applicants 
from  .nher  universities  are  "well  ciualif.ed  to  pursue 
such  a  course  of  advanced  legal  study."   However 

.   In  thv  U>t  ,hrr..  var^,  ..ut  of  tvv.nty-.i.ht  wh-.  havr  tak.n  this 
,l...rr.  .  thirt.-,.n  b.ivv  In-vn  Kli"<l<-  S'tr '..ir-. 

\  ,„  ,H.  la-^t  thn-..  V-ar..  -u.  ..f  mx.n— v.n  who  V  .•■.■  .•nt.T-.l  for 
,,,i-  .vunination  onlv  .w.n.v.i.h,  hav.-  ,,>-..!  i..  In  the  la.t  ten 
s,  ,,r-.  onlv  f\v.-  mvn  hav.-  l..vn  i,at  m  the-  t.rM  cla>s. 
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KcncrDUs  the  B^ani  may  he  in  its  intirprctatir.n  of 
till-,  claiix',  it  ir,  not  iiK  liiud  t..  admit  to  tlu^  li.(".L. 
course  students  whose  previous  training  has  lain  en- 
tirely in  other  fields,  at  hast  until  it  has  received 
some  evidence  of  special  aptitu.le  for  legal  study. 
A   Rhodes  Scholar,   therefore,   in   whose  education 
hitherto  law  has  found  no  jjlace,  would  do  well  to 
begin  with  the  Final  Honour  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence.   Should  it  appear  before  the  end  of  his  first 
year  that  "he  is  (lualihed  to  pursue  a  course  of  ad- 
vanced legal  study,"  it  will  he  in  his  power  to  ap- 
proach the  Hoard  then  with  an  af)i)lication  for  ad- 
mission, submitting  as  evidince  the  testimony  of 
the  tutor  with  whom  he  may  ha%e  been  working 
during  the  year.    He  would  be  reciuired  at  the  same 
time  to  produce  evidence  of  being  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  of  having  obtained  a  degree  else- 
where in  either  "Arts,  Science,  or  Philosophy." 

It  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  those  Rhodes 
Scholars  who  have  taken  the  R.C.L.  cr)urse,  firstly, 
that  it  is  excellent,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  difficult. 
It  is  in  fact  a  serious  piece  of  work;  and  expects  to 
be  seriously  taken. 

So  much  for  Law.  What  of  Medicine.^  Well,  the 
medical  course  is  alwa>s.  anrl  of  necessity,  a  long 
one.   At  Oxford  a  Rhodes  Scholar  may  assume  that, 
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in  order  to  },'ct  the  dcgne  of  B.M.,  hi'  will  rifiiiire 
KTlainly  li\t.-,  ami  jKrliaps  six,  years  —  of  which 
two  will  1)0  spent  in  London  at  the  hospitals.  A  eon- 
,-i(!eral)le  numbe»  of  Rhodes  Scholars  from  the  Hrit- 
i>li  Colonies  do  actually  take  this  degree:  l>ut,  so  far, 
110  American  has  done  so.  Inileed,  for  them,  a  Brit- 
ish medical  degree  would  scarcely  have  a  value  that 
would  justify  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  it. 

There  arc,  however,  opportunities  for  scientific 
work  along  medical  lines  —  esjx'cially  in  physiology 
anil  7)athology  —  which  will  occupy  three  years  pro- 
fitably for  any  American  who  looks  to  medicine  for 
his  career.  He  can  read  for  the  I'inal  Honour  School 
of  Physiology:  or  do  some  piece  of  research  with  a 
\  iew  to  the  B.Sc.  Degree:  or  even  (if  his  College 
sanction  it)  work  independently  without  regard  to 
any  Oxford  examination  or  degree.  There  will  be, 
perhaps,  more  temptation  for  an  American  medical 
to  waste  his  Scholarship  than  for  any  one  else,  in 
proportion  as  he  feels  that  the  real  training  for  his 
profession  is  to  come  subsequently,  and  elsewhere. 
Just  for  that  reason  he  must  come  in  the  right  spirit, 
or  not  at  all.  But  if  he  has  any  clear  purpose  in  com- 
ing, and  sufficient  character  to  hold  to  his  purpose, 
thi  re  is  much  that  he  can  get  by  coming.  The  Ox- 
ford Medical  School  is  a  small  one.    I  believe  that 
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its  stanrlards.  and  even  it>  (ipportuniiies  on  the 
scientific  >i(!e,  would  bear  conll)ari^(>n  with  those  of 
many  Iari;er  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  de.unes  which  we  have  so  far 
had  under  consideration  the  I'niversity  ^ive-^  also 
(hi'loina^.  after  examination,  in  a  certain  number  of 
suhiect-  Inr  which  no  spe(  i.il  i)rovi>ion  has  been 
niaile  in  the  Honour  Schools.  In  connection  with 
the  (Hploma,  and  Kadint;  up  to  the  examination, 
thire  is  in  » .icli  case'  a  re^uhtr  course  of  study,  de- 
si^med  to  corri'spond  to  the  work  of  c-ither  oni-  year 
or  two.  Courses  are  arran;4ed.  and  diplomas  awarded, 
in  the  following;  subjects:  Economics  and  Tolitical 
Science;  (  H-f)!K^raphy  i.XnthrojioloKT;  I'orestry;  Class- 
ical .ArchaoloKy,  Mining  Knt^ineering;  Rural  Ixon- 
omy;  Ivlucation:  C)phthalmolot.n-;  Public  Health. 

A  diploma  by  it-elf  can  hardly  be  said  to  rei)rc- 
sent  thri-e  years'  work.  It  may,  however,  profitably 
be  combined  with  sometliiuK^  else;  with  an  Honour 
School,  for  example,  or  with  work  for  the  B.Sc.  or 
I').bitt.  I)(urres.  Two  Rhodes  Scholars  have  taken 
the  Diploma  in  luononiics  and  Political  Science 
after  the  Honour  School  of  Modern  History;  two 
have  combined  it  with  the  P.Litt.;  one  has  taken  the 
Diploma  in  C.eoi;raphy  afur  Litera'  Humaniores; 
two  others  the  Diplomh  in  Anthropology  along  with 
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another  is  nmil 'inint::  tin-  I  )ij»Ii»iiia  in  Amhropnlo^y 
with  tliat  in  (iroi^raj^hy;  whiK-  a  ri)n--iiKraI)K'  nimi- 
1  (T  lia\c  taken  thr  Diploma  in  I'onstry  toi^rtlu-r 
with  a  I-'inal  Ihrnoiir  School,  citht-r  Ck-oloKV,  or 
r.otany,  or  IMiysics. 

Tht'Sf  (liplo^  is  arc  a  modern  growth;  and  it  is 
still  to  lie  seen  .low  they  will  articulati-  with  the  sys- 
t(  [.I  gem-rally.  By  tlu'  side  of  most  of  thi-  Honour 
Schools  they  have,  doiihtless,  something  of  the  air 
of  ui)starts,  if  not  actually  of  charlatans.  'IhiTe  are 
not  wanting  thos''  among  us  who  shake  heads  oNcr 
them,  i)redicting  that  thi-y  will  undermine  the  older, 
niiTe  comprehi'nsiv<\  and  more  I'xacting  studies, 
'rii.it  were,  in(U'ed,asad  issue  of  a  sincere  experiment. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  may  allow  ourseKcs,  without 
undue  optimism,  a  larger  faith  in  the  inherent  value 
and  ultimate  vitality  of  the  Honour  Schools.  And 
in  the  mean  time  the  diplomas  seem  to  meet  a  want, 
("irtainly  they  may  often  serve  a  useful  purpo>e  in 
the  Rhodes  Scholar's  academic  scheme. 

Alongside  of  degrees  and  diplomas  there  are  also 
I'niversity  prizes  and  "Scholarships,  which  temjit 
the  mrire  ambitious.  It  would  lie  waste  of  time  to 
enumerate  these.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  they 
are  few  in  numlter,  and  are  the  reward  of  e.xcep- 
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tional  ahility.  Rhodes  Scholars  have  orrasionally 
won  lluin.  The  Iriland  Srholarshii),  the  hi^ihcst 
distinction  open  to  a  Classical  Scholar  here,  has  in 
the  last  eight  years  fallen  to  a  Rhodes  Scholar  once; 
the  X'inirian  Scholarship,  which  is  the  premier  Law 
Scholarship  opin  to  under^^'raduates,  and  is  of  the 
value  of  eighty  pounds  for  three  years,  three  limes; 
the  Burdett  Coutts  Scholarship  in  Cicology,  which 
is  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  for 
two  years,  three  times;  the  IMiilii)  Walker  Student- 
ship in  Pathology,  of  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  for  three  years,  once;  the  Geograjihical 
Scholarship,  of  sixty  pf)unds  value,  once;  the  Pass- 
more  Edwards  Scholarship,  awarded  after  an  ex- 
amination in  Classical  and  Modern  Literature,  and 
of  the  value  of  thirty  pounds,  once. 

Rhodes  Scholars  have  also  carried  off  an  occas- 
ional I'niversity  Essay  Prize  —  as,  for  exam[)le,  the 
("iladstone  Prize  in  1906.  the  Chancellor's  Latin 
Essay  in  1907,  the  Reit  Prize,  for  an  Essay  on  some 
subject  of  Colonial  History,  in  1 908,  the  Robert 
Herbert  Memona!  Prize  in  1910.  This  year,  1912, 
a  Rhodes  ScIk/Ilu"  has  won  the  Xewdigate  Prize  for 
English  \'erse. 

The  only  purpose  in  alluding  to  these  distinc- 
tions is  to  show  that  there  are  opportunities  open 
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t(i  RluxU's  Sch()lars,  of  any  nation.ility,  of  arhiiv- 
iiiK'  (li.'tiiKlion  along  the  lints  of  their  acadtniic 
^-tiulics  quite  aside  from  everyday  examinations. 
They  constitute  an  altogether  legitimate  ambili(jn 
for  any  siutlent  of  vigour  and  ability. 

This  chapter  has  l)een  long  and,  of  necessity, 
often  technical.  It  is  never  easy  to  make  the  con- 
(lititms  at  one  university  intelligible  at  another:  and 
it  is  least  of  all  so  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  whose  his- 
tory has  stamped  her  with  a  somewhat  complex  in- 
(li\iduality.  It  has  not  been  pos>ibIe  here  to  attempt 
more  than  a  rough  skiteh  of  some  of  the  more  ob- 
\  ious  features  of  her  system.  Out  of  the  attempt  a 
few  things  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  emerged. 

It  is  still  often  supposed  that  the  Oxford  B.A. 
stands  for  a  general  course.  It  will  have  been  seen 
tliat,  on  the  contrary,  it  stands,  in  its  Honour 
Schools,  for  a  defmitely  sp(>cialized  course;  that  it 
tk)es  not  even  stand  for  a  literary  course,  but  can 
be  obtained  by  way  of  Law  or  Science  just  as  well 
as  by  way  of  Letters. 

It  is  still  often  supposed  that  Oxford  teaches  Class- 
ics, and  little  else.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  this  is  a 
mistaken  notion.*   True  as  it  may  be  that  the  Class- 


*  In  this  connection  it  may  1h-  interest int;  to  ^;i\<-  thi-  ntinilxrs  of 
those  who  entered  for  the  different  Final  Honour  Schools  this  year 
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i{  -  (iiciijiN  at  ()\f(ir:!  a  ['"-i'ii'ti  \\lii(li  tlit  y  do  not 
liolil  in  newer  lain!-,  11  i^  iioi  the  le--  IriU'  that  thiTc 
are  few  hraiuhe^  ot'  leariiln.;  whitli  ( )\tor(l  does  not 
ri(d;<ni/e  and  teat'h;  and  tliat  some  of  tlu>c  she 
teaehe>  as  effe(ti\(I\-.  and  a>  i\hau~ti\il\  as  she 
does  the  ("la.~r-ie->.  This  consideration  may  indeid 
h(li)  us  to  deal  with  the  not  uncommon  mi-concep- 
tion that  in  the  sehction  of  a  Khodo  S(  hohir  it  is 
(ksirahle  that  preftrence  should  be  t;i\\n  to  a 
("la--ic.  If  we  nia\-  look  at  this  (jutstion  from  the 
jxiint  of  N  iew  of  ( )\ford,  we  may  safely  sa\'  that  the 
oiiK  Miund  principle  of  -(lection  w  ill  lie  to  ])refer  ihe 
man  that  i>  the  aliler  and  the  belter  (|ualit'ied  gen- 
erally. And  what  i^  true  fn-m  the  Oxford  point  of 
\'n\\-  will  he  found,  I  think,  to  lie  true  in  tlu'  lon.y 
run  fmm  otluT  points  of  \  iew  as  well  --  whether 
that  of  till'  Rhode-  Scheme,  of  the  institutions  from 
which  Scholars  come,  or  of  the  individual  Scholars 
thinisilves.  Oxt'onl  wants  as  Rhodes  Scholars  men 
who  can  take  their  place  s(|uari'ly  ilont^side  of  her 
best  men:  and  neither  the  \ho(les  Trust  nor  the  in- 
stitutions which  the  Scholars  repreMiit  can  lie  con- 
ttiit  with  anNtlun^;  short  of  this.    Now  as  actual  cop- 

(liM-''  'tlu-y  Wire  .is  fnIlo\\~:  l.itcr.f  I  lutii.iiii'irc -,  1)7:  Mrnlcrn 
Jli^l'Tx  .  |i)7:  Iuri-i>rii.!'iirc,  I  I  I  ;  'i'h.  ■  il '^'v  .  5:^ ;  N.iUir.il  :-i  1.  n.  t  ,  hS; 
l-',nv;Ii-h  I.itrr.iturc,  Jo;  .M.ithciu.itio.  25;  Moilirn  l.ai!KU.i^;i'!>,  II; 
Oriental  Laiijjuagi^,  4. 
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laid  on  ditTrrrnt  .subjirts,  and  thr  nlati\i'  >tand- 
ards  maintaiiU'd  in  tlnni,  at  Oxford  and  iIscwIutc 
—  this  ideal  will  \>v  easier  of  att.iinnunt  in  almost 
any  other  subject  than  it  will  lu-  in  Classics.  Hith- 
erto, certainly,  it  has  been  in  the  Schools  of  Law, 
llir-tory,  and  Natural  Science  that  the  Rhodes 
Scholars  have,  on  the  whole  and  with  one  or  two 
brilliant  exceptions,  produced  the  best  results. 

Once  more,  it  is  still  often  supposed  that  Oxford 
concerns  herself  cxrlushrly  with  undergraduate 
work.  l-Acn  that  will  have  betn  M-en  to  be  untrue. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  I'inal  Honour  Schools  arc 
Oxford's  outstanding  contribution  to  education:  it 
is  not  true  that  they  are  her  only  contribution. 
Thire  is  in  fact  a  quite  considerable  amount  of  work 
already  done  in  Oxford  that  is  "graduate"  in  char- 
acter; that  may  ivim  in  some  cases  merit  the  name 
of  research;  primarily,  of  course,  for  the  H.Sc.  or 
B.Litt.  Digrees;  but  secondarily  also  for  diplomas; 
and  even,  to  some  extent,  for  Honour  Schools. 

And  lastly,  it  is  commonly  suj^iposi'd  that  Oxford 
shuts  the  academic  door  upon  all  applicants  who 
may  not  be  willing  to  submit  t'lrst  to  an  examina- 
tion in  Crerk.  It  will  have-  appeared  that  this,  too, 
is  not  wholly  true.   Xo  one,  certainly,  may  reach 
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thf  n..\.  without  rircik.  The  Il.Sc,  however,  the 
li.Litt.,  tlic  H.C.E.,  and  most  <;f  the  diplomas,  are 
within  n  ach  even  of  the  ( "ireekless. 

Hy  way  of  conchision,  we  may  perhaps  allow  our- 
selves tf)  say  that  he  will  \>v  an  exceptional  Rhodes 
Scholar  who  cannot  find  somewhere  in  Oxford  both 
opportunity  and  inspiration. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   SOCIAL  SIDE    OF  OXFORD  LIFE 


By  F.  J.  Wylie 

There  arc  two  sides  to  university  life  everywhere: 
the  academic  and  the  social.  Of  the  academic  side 
(if  Oxford  we  have  six)ken  in  the  preceding'  chapter. 
It  remains  here  to  say  something  of  the  other  side, 
the  side  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  lectures  or  ex- 
aminations, or  even  with  tutors  as  such;  hut  rather 
with  the  ways  in  which  a  man  nucts  his  fillows  in 
the  give  and  take  of  a  common  life.  For  conven- 
ience we  shall  call  that  the  social  sidi'. 

To  pass  from  the  academic  to  the  social  is  not, 
of  course,  to  leave  education  l)ehind.  No  one  really 
supposes  that.  Indeed  it  is  common  enough  at  al- 
umni gatherings  the  world  over  to  hear  talk  which 
suggests  stjmething  very  different ;  which  suggests, 
rather,  that  the  things  of  value  which  a  College 
gives  are  precisely  not  the  things  gathered  in  class- 
rooms or  from  bcx)ks.  In  this  of  course  there  is 
exaggeration,  natural  to  the  occasion.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways easy,  across  the  years,  to  say  just  where  influ- 
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incrs  'hr^'an  or  cndid.  Still,  when  all  allowanros 
ha\r  Incii  made,  tin  re  n mains  t  iiouKh  of  truth  to 
make  it  worth  our  whilf  to  ri mind  oiir^cKrs  that 
ill  at Wiiijdiu;;  to  ^'i\v  >omf  .H(i»unt  of  tlu'  xx  iai 
^i<lc  of  ( )\for(l  \vi-  shall  he  (kaliiiv;  \\i'h  thiiiK>  whii  h 
ari'  not  iii>imiih(  ant.  titlnr  morally  or  inti  Ikitually, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  lta\i-  titcir  mark  upon  a  man. 

\\V  luuf  seen  already  that  th«'  Collide  i>  the-  acad- 
t-mir  imit.  It  is  the  >o(i.il  unit  too.  W'r  at  h  a.-^t 
cannot  In-  indilft  rent  to  thi^.  l"or  indit-d  \vi'  partly 
oUf  to  it  the  s(  hction  of  Oxford  as  tin-  ^onc  and 
in^triancnt  of  khodo'  j^rcat  cxpcrinnnt ;  as  in-  him- 
^'clf  tills  us  in  his  will.  Thtrt'  were  nasons  why  he 
was  t(ni|)ti(l  to  send  his  S(  iiolars  to  Edinburgh  I'ni- 
vir^ity.  IK-  actually  contcnij)lat«.(l  the  possibility 
of  doing  so:  but  ^aw  up  tlu'  id«  a  prici>ely  because 
•Cdinburj^h  was  not  a  residential  uni\tr>ity  in  the 
sense  in  which  Oxford  is.  ICdinburgh  students  live 
scattered  through  the  town,  out  in  the  country  even, 
haphazard,  in  lodgings,  in  i)oarding-houses,  some- 
times in  tluir  own  familiis. 

1  his  non-resiiK  iitial  type  of  imiversity  has  merits 
of  its  own,  ncitlur  few  nor  unimportant.  Hut 
Rhodis  belie\((l  in  the  clo-er  inthunce  which  a  col- 
lege exerci^es.  He  bi  lieved,  on  the  one  side,  in 
supervision;  and  he  believed,  on  the  other,  in   the 
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sIviiM'T-riit'liti^'  ju'culi.ir  to  tin  iiiiim.itf  lifr  df  a 
>ii:a!l  -ii(  ii  t\:  111  lii  \  t  tl  ill  tin  -^(•  t  timivji  to  1m-  lit  t(  rm- 
iiiMll'\  thiin  fi'P  ()\lor.l  .m<\  .iK.iiti-l  l'.iliiiliutv;li. 
I  hi-  i->  -oiiu  thiiv<  of\\hi(h  wt  -Ii.ill  h>i\f  to  k(<i» 
<iiir-tl\i>  Io\all\  ill  nuiul.  Kh()(l«>'  ixp*  riiinnt  was, 
lliiou>;lioiit.  .Ill  (XiRTiiin  IH  in  intiiuiut>.  And  tin- 
iiitliuiiiTs  utuUr  whiili  lu'  dt-inil  his  Scholars  to 
(oiiic  lu'  scinis  to  havf  associattd  tlinvtiy  with  thf 
siMiial  cliaracttr  of  Oxford  as  a  riiiv<r>ity  of  Col- 
lii^cs.  This  is  hut  om-  aspect  of  Oxford,  and  it  is 
far  from  l•xhau^li^K  t'l^'  stent  of  htr  iiitliu  nee. 
khoiK  >.  of  course,  lUAtT  supposed  that  it  did.  Hut 
it  i>  an  aspirt  which  had  a  ptculiar  ;ippoal  for  him, 
am!  in  some  spiiial  way  inspired  his  faith. 

.\  Rhodes  Scholar  is  hound  to  ^i\c  this  faith  of 
Rhodes  its  chance.  This  does  not,  of  cour>e,  nuan 
that  lie  is  l)Oun(l  to  share  that  faith.  He  cannot 
nil  rt^agc  his  iK'liefs  in  this  way.  Xor  does  hi>  com- 
rait  himself,  in  accepting'  a  Scholarship,  to  any 
sii((ial  is>ue  of  the  ixperiment.  It  is  comcixahle 
that  he  should  come  to  Oxford,  throw  him>elf  loy- 
ally into  Oxford  life,  and  tjo  away  without  ha\i:vs' 
;;('iuired  the  -pecial  note  of  sympath\-  on  whiili 
Kho(!(^  -,()  clearly  counted.  There  would  he  failure 
in  that,  no  douht,  and  di^apjM)intnu  nt.  It  would 
n(jt,  ho\ve\er,  he  a  failure  on  tl)e  part  of  the  Scliolar 
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to  meet  his  rt'>p()n>iliilitics:  hut  a  failure,  rather,  on 
tlif  part  of  the  gi\rn  inllucnccs  to  doAvhat  was  cx- 
jM-ctrd  of  ihini. 

On  the  otlur  hand,  to  accci^t  a  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship, and  then  in  Oxfonl  to  Imld  oneself  aloof  from 
the  thinjj;s  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Rhodes,  ga\e  to  (Jx- 
ford  so  much  of  its  intere>l  and  significance  —  to 
make  lii'k'  elTort,  that  is,  to  realize  one's  meniher- 
ship  of  the  I'niNersity  in  the  c)nly  sense  in  which  in 
Oxford  one  can  honesthdo  that,  namely:  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  ('ollt;^( — this  is  sonuthing  different;  it  is 
indeed  to  shirk  a  responsihilily  which  one  ma>'  be 
said  plainly  to  haw  undertaken,  that  of  fixing  the 
Scholarship  its  chance. 

Theri'  came  to  me  once,  straight  from  the  train, 
a  newly  arrived  Rhoiles  Scholar.  He  was  in  haste 
to  exjilain  that  he  had  havl  his  share  of  college  life 
in  a  university  elsewhere,  and  was  tired  of  it.  He 
was,  quite  frankly,  for  reducing  that  side  of  Oxforel 
life  to  its  lowest  terms;  aiid.  by  way  of  a  beginning, 
he'  projiosed  to  take  rooms  in  the  town  instead  of 
residing  in  ("oni^g<\  \\\'  can  all  understand  his  atti- 
tude, and  eve'U  sympathize  with  it.  lUit  no  sym- 
pathy with  the'  indi\idual  must  hv  allowed  to  eib- 
^-cure  the'  fact  that  the'  man  who  approaehe's  Oxford 
in  that  spirit  is  ill-fitted   to  be  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 
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IK'  is  loo  old;  n')t  (jid  in  %fars  ncrrssarily,  l)iit  old 
in  tcnij)LraiiKnt.  ("onditions  of  life  at  Oxford  di'- 
niand  of  a  Rhodes  Scholar  —  of  llu'  idral  Rhodes 
Sdiiilar  at  any  rate  —  a  certain  elasticity  and 
fri~hness  of  outlook.  'I  iiis  (juality  is  liy  no  means 
always  a  matter  of  years.  We  ha\c'  liad  Rhodes 
Sell  'ars  of  t\vent\-thrie,  or  even  l\venl\-four.  who 
possessed  it  in  abundance;  and  we  have  had  others 
of  twinty  who  wire  without  it. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  warning  may  he  in  place  here 
a.;;ainst  possible  misunderstandings.  It  is  not  the 
nialkable  man  that  we  want:  not  the  man  whose 
conxiclions  sit  loosely,  and  who  is  at  the  nu'rc\'  of 
each  new  infliU'nce.  Character  no  doubt  is  a  thing 
of  straiige  and  contradictory  appearances;  and  we 
may  often  lake  for  a  sign  of  strength  what  is  no  more, 
did  we  but  know  it,  than  some  shift  of  w(akne>s  to 
concial  itself.  Still,  spite  of  seeming  contradiction^., 
we  cannot  afiford  to  sacrifice  either  of  the  two  ele- 
ments which  go  to  the  making  of  an  indi\iduality  — 
I)o\\(  r  of  sympathetic  apjiropriation  and  power  of 
consistent  self-maintenance.  It  is  not  the  weak  man 
that  will  nuake  the  good  Rhodi-s  Scholar,  but  the 
strong  man.  .\nd  the  strong  man  is.  in  one  sen>e.  his 
own  Centre.  On  the  otli'T  hand,  there  is  a  sen>e  in 
which  we  may  say,  just  as  truly,  that  he  is  not  the 
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sclf-rcntrcd  man.    He  must  not  lie  strong    'nly  with 
\hv  strtn^th  of  a  sliiit  mind. 

'l"o  "^i^''  til*'  Scholar-hip  its  chance"  is  simply 
to  open  oneself  to  tlie  Ik  -t  that  Oxfonl  has  to  i;i\c'. 
W'ilh  tlie  liest  on  the  academic  side  we  have  deah  in 
a  previous  cha  [It  IT :  lure  our  concern  i>\\  ith  the  othiT 
si(U';  and  it.  too,  lias  a  claim  to  make  on  an\-  ( )\for(l 
student,  and  on  a  Rhodes  Scholar  in  a  sonuwhat 
special  dei;ree. 

B(  ween  the  academ'  side  and  the  social  there 
may,  of  course,  he  conflict.  A  ri^ht  adjustment  of 
their  rival  claims  will  make  demands  on  any  man's 
character.  TluTe  will  have  to  be  some  C(tmpromise, 
and  some  ilTort.  Normally,  it  is  to  secure  for  the 
academic  side  of  life  its  proper  recognition  that  cITort 
is  recjuired.  Hut  it  is  not  always  so.  I-dr  a  stranj;er 
especially',  the  recjuired  effort  may  take  another 
form.  The  Englishman's  customs,  traditions,  man- 
ners, temperament  e\{n,  will  ])v  unfamiliar  to  him; 
and  hv  may  not  always  fmd  adjustment  ea^-y.  There 
may  be  —  indeefl  there  are  hound  to  he  —  things 
that  irritati',  wound,  or  di^courai^e  him:  insularities 
(as  tlu\'  will  certainly  apj)ear)  of  outlook,  of  man- 
ner, of  eti(|U(  tti'. 

These  difticulties  are  initial  only,  anrl  on  the  sur- 
face.   Patience  and  a  little  humour  solve  them.   But 
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it  (If)cs  demand  an  cfTort ;  and  I  ha\c  know  n  Rhodes 
Scholars  \\  ho.  from  natiMri-.-t  r\e,  or  fmin  indoh  lui', 
or  pos.^ibly  from  some  un>us])eete(l  in>ularit\'  of  their 
own,  ha\e  proved  muciual  to  tlie  effort.  Abandon- 
ing the  attc^mpt  to  overcome  the  unfamiliar,  they 
have  fallen  back  on  books  and  thiir  own  compatriots. 
This  is  a  loss  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others;  and 
is,  as  I  have  already  put  it,  not  giving  the  Scholar- 
t'hip  its  chance. 

'  ad  it  has  other  effects  less  immediately  obvious. 
Colleges  arc  small  and  sensitive  societies,  jealous 
of  their  membership.  It  is  more-  than  desirable,  it 
is  simply  essential,  that  Rh(xles  Scholars,  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  hospitality  of  these  sociities 
for  admission  to  the  I'niversity  at  all,  should  not  lay 
themselves  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  failing 
to  realize  what  that  membership  invokes.  "He  is 
in  the  College  rather  than  of  it"  —  said  to  me  once 
the  Head  of  a  College,  speaking  of  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 
This  is  a  criticism  which  we  must  si  t  ourseb.es  to 
make  im{)ossible.  It  must  be  rimembered  that  Ox- 
ford Colleges  arc  limited  in  number,  and  that  each 
of  them  is  limited  in  its  capacity  for  expansion.  On 
the  other  hand,  thi'  number  of  applicants  grows. 
With  increasing  competition  it  will  become  increas- 
ingly necessary  for  a  Rhodes  Scholar   to   rely,  in 
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applyinj;  for  a(lnii--i()n  to  a  roUc^'c,  nf)t  upon  any 
giTKTul  syiiipath\-  ()\f(.nl  ma\  lia\c  with  Kliodts* 
ideals,  l)Ut  upon  his  own  chanK  tcr  and  record,  read 
in  the  li^ht  of  sm  h  txpcrit  nee  as  the  Colle^^e  niay 
have  had  of  pre\ioiis  Rhodt  s  Schohirs.  1  his  hiys 
upon  th(.'  in(H\  idual  Scholar  a  (|iiite  deCinite  and  per- 
sonal respon>il)ility.  Not  for  hi>  own  sake  nierel\-, 
but  for  the  saki'  also  of  hi>  ^u(■(■es.M)rs,  he  must  con- 
vince his  (\»lle|L,H'  that  he  i.^  a  li\  in^'  nieml)er  of  their 
society,  contrihutinj,'  to  its  lifi,  and  not  merely  bor- 
rowing' from  it.  The  success  of  the  Rh(Kles  Scheme 
in  Oxford  will  dc  p(  nd  not  a  liltU-  in  the  future  on  the 
attitude  of  tlu'  Colleges;  and  that  attitude  can  only 
be  a  generalization  from  individual  ex])eriences; 
from  experiences,  that  is,  of  individual  Rhodes 
Scholars. 

Accommodation  within  the  College  walls  is  lim- 
ited. Xo  College  can  house  more  than  thrie  ([uarters 
of  its  membiTs,  many  not  more  than  half.  The  re- 
sult is  that  students  can  ne\iT  remain  in  College 
more  than  three  years;  often  not  more  than  two. 
At  thei'nd  of  that  time  they  go  into  lodgings  in  the 
town,  sometimes  singK",  -(  metimes  with  friends. 
l.Uv  in  lodging-^  i-^  somewhat  more  indej)endent  than 
life  in  CoIIegi\  and  ha^;  attractions  for  men  who  are 
ncaring  the  entl  of  their  time,  and  who  have  made 
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their  friends.  It  is  had  for  the  Freshman,  whose  Inst 
chant'e  of  tindiiiK  himx  If  (juickly  lies  in  liein'^,  from 
the  start,  in  the  niiddii' of  things.  The  Khode>  Trus- 
tees h.i\'e  laid  it  down  as  one  condition  of  the  tenure 
of  a  Scholarship  that,  subject  to  the  approNal  ot  the 
('ollei;e.  the  holder  remain  in  College  for  the  hrst 
two  years  of  the  three  for  which  his  Sc■holar^hip 
lasts.  It  was  felt  that  nothing  less  than  this  was 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Rhodes  I'oundation. 

It  might  have  been  thought  tnat  any  such  rule 
was  superfluous:  that  a  Rhodes  Scholar  would  be 
anxious  to  be  "in  College"  in  the  fullest  sense  pos- 
sible. With  the  majority  that  is  so.  Rules,  howc  \  er, 
are  made  for  the  minority;  and  we  ha\  •  always  a 
minority  who  are  tempted,  in  the  course  of  their  first 
year,  to  think  that  theirs  is  the  exceptional  ca>-"  in 
which  one  year  in  College,  and  not  two,  will  be  the 
right  thing. 

As  contributing  to  this  state  of  mind  any  one  of 
three  consideratiems  may  predomi'  ite:  a  desire  to 
economize;  a  doire  to  work  harder  than  may  be 
(liiite  easy  in  College;  and  a  dc-sire  to  e--cape  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  College  life.  As  to  this  la>t  r(  .i^on, 
what  we  have  already  said  on  the  subjt ct  of  a  Schol- 
ar'- relation  to  his  C')!!eLj:e  and  to  the  >(icial  life 
of  Oxford  generally  should  make  it  unnecessary  to 
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point  f)ut  thai  this  j)arti(ular  ^'roiind  for  goinp  out 
of  ('olli_i;i'  prcinafvirrly  i-  not  oik'  which  tht'  Trus- 
li-(.s  could  possibly  rcco^iii/t-. 

Vhv  other  two  ^round^  -  cronomy  and  work  — 
merit  iiiore  coiisidcralinn.  It  is  (jiiite  true  that  life 
in  lod^in.L  -  can  be  inadt'  somewhat  n^ore  economical 
than  life  in  Colli j,'e.  It  is  not  always  so  madi'.  but 
it  can  be.  It  is  also  trui'  that  in  lodginj^^s  it  is  easier 
to  secure  oneself  ai^ainst  interruptions  than  it  is  in 
Collige.  It  is  far  from  being  the  case  that  men  al- 
ways do  work  hardir  in  lodgings,  but  probably  they 
can,  if  they  w  ish  to.  These  things  are  true.  There  is, 
however,  something  else  which  is  eciually  true,  and 
for  us  more  important:  and  that  is,  that  it  is  |X)ssiblc 
to  be  both  economical  and  industrious  in  College: 
as  economical,  and  as  industrious,  as  is  either  neces- 
sar\  or  disirable.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  always  easy;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  possible. 

Moriover  there-  is  in  this  respect  a  real  difTerence 
between  the  first  year  and  the  second.  A  Freshman 
and  a  strangir  is  at  a  di^advantage.  He  knows  little 
of  the  customs,  standards,  and  expectatif)ns  of  the 
])lace:  he  is,  rather  ine\ital)ly,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Senior  man's  courtesies  or  curiosities;  and  he  has, 
l)robaliIy,  curiosities  of  hi^  own.  AltogetluT  he  is  not 
well  placeil  for  economizing  either  time  or  money. 
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Piut  in  his  second  \ car  thi>  is  clianijfd.  I  Ic  knnws  l)y 
ihi-  time  what  he  ntcd  do,  and  what  he  nerd  not. 
He  has  learnt  the  cost  of  tilings,  and  wliere  money 
^oes.  He  is.  in  (juite  a  new  sen^^e,  master  of  liis  own 
(|narters,  and  of  his  own  time.  He  can  pick  and 
choose,  and  organize.  The  proMt  m  which  looked 
perhaps  so  ins<jhil)le  to  the  Freshman,  as  he  wondered 
w  hethcr  his  time  or  his  money  would  melt  the  s(X)ner, 
now  almost  solves  itself. 

I"or  us  a  sentence  sums  the  situation.  It  is  the 
Oxford  custom  to  reside  at  least  two  years  in  C"ol- 
Iet;e.   A  Rhodes  Schf)lar  may  not  reside  less. 

It  would  take  too  loni^  to  attempt  tf)  describe 
in  any  <letail  what  life  in  College  means.  A  fi'W 
words  must  suffice.  Each  student  has  a  sittin^^-room 
and  a  bedroom  to  himself.  The  rcKims  are  furnished ; 
and  the  student  either  pays  a  rent  to  the  Colleji;e  for 
tlie  use  of  the  furniture,  or  buys  it  from  the  previous 
tenant  at  a  valuation.  The  latter  plan  may  1)C 
slii;hily  more  economical  in  the  lon^  run,  but  in- 
\o!vi's  an  initial  outlay  which  varies  roughly  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-five  pounds. 

I'veryone  has  breakfast,  lunch,  anrl  tea  in  his  own 
rooms,  and  only  uses  the  College  Hall  for  dinner  in 
the  eveninc:,  if  then.  His  personal  living  is  conse- 
quently under  his  own  control.   He  can  be  extrava- 
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j^'iint  or  (ciinMniical  almo'^t  at  will.  In  point  of  fart 
the  majoriu  of  ()\for(l  unflcr^railiiatc  s  li\r  simply, 
cxcipt  w  lu  II  (Ptt  rtainin^'.  At  the  ^.inic  time,  s([)ar- 
atc  li\iii;;  is  ik  (••■^-arily  niorc  wa-Itful  and  rosily 
than  corporate;  and,  although  then'  is  less  wastr 
than  tlurc  ii-cd  to  he,  it  cannot  c\(n  now  he  said 
that  life  at  Oxford  i-  cfuvip.  Still,  within  the  limits 
set  by  traditii  n  and  local  ( in  iinistancc,  tlu'  student 
is  free  to  order  his  own  life  and  deterniinc  his  own 
txixnditiire. 

There  is  entire  freedom  in  the  matter  Oi'  alcohol 
and  toliar(-(),  in  the  sense  that  it  is  within  the  dis- 
crition  of  the  studen>  himself  what  he  spends  on 
these  thint^s.  He  is  at  liberty  to  keep  wine  or  spirits 
in  his  own  rooms.  In  this  respect  Oxford  dilTers 
from  many  colleges  in  the  I'nited  State-^.  and  iven 
in  the  l)ritish  (\>lonies.  The  ii-^i'  of  alcohol  is  no 
ofTence;  only  the  abuse  of  it.  As  this  may  seem  to 
some  a  dan^nr.  it  may  be  worth  whili-  to  point  out 
that  every  man  must  learn,  some  time,  to  be  with 
alcohol  and  maintain  his  own  standards;  and  that 
this  lesson  ma>'  be  learnt  at  Oxford  with  no  greater 
ri-k  than  elsewhere  —  indeed,  with  less  risk  than  in 
uni\ersities  where  the  disciplinary  or  moral  side  of 
life  is  less  w  ithin  the  academic  \Iew. 

If  there  is  freedom  in  some  directions,  in  others 
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tlurr  is  ristrictinn.     It   is  well   to  fact-  this  early. 
To  tlu-  j^'railiiatr  from  sonic  othir  univc  r>ity  it  may 
lie  irritatiiiK  '<•  '"^'^  him^^l'  oMi^rd  to  attend  "roll 
(all"  at  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  morning;;  to  be  in  C"oI- 
le-i'  at  a  ,^iven  liour  laeh  evening  (even  though  that 
hdiir  may  be  mi<lniKht,) ;  or  to  ha\c  toa-k  permi^ioii 
to  ab>ent  himself  for  a  ni^ht;  irritating  al>o  to  be 
lined  five  shillings  if  the  Iniver-ity   I'roctor  nii-et 
him  aftir  dark  without  the  academic  tiros  which 
(Acryone  is  supposed  to  wear  at  that  timeot  daN.and 
which.asamattirof  fact,  >carcely  anyone  doe>wear; 
or  ten  shillings  if  tlu-  same  ubi(iuitous  otticial  catch 
him  playing  billiards  after  lo  r.M.   'I'lu  ri'  are  reaM)ns 
for  most  things;  but  one  can  hardly  be  ^urpri>ed  if 
to  tlie  newly  arrived  Khodi-s  Scholar,  himxif  per- 
haps a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  reasf)ns  for  thise  par- 
ticular regulations    haw  a  way  of  not    appearing 
cog-  nt.    Expecting  to  take  rank  as  a  graduate,  he 
finds  himself  very  much  an  undirgraduatt'.    Small 
annoyances  of  this  ^ort.  however,  are  "i)art  of   the 
g.une,"  and  must  be  takiii  in  the  >pirit  (.-i'  the  game. 
So  taken,  they  lo>e  their  sting.    Only  a  small  man 
will  allow  them  to  weigh  in  the  balance. 

It  is  not  nurely  from  the  point  of  \ie  ■  of  I  ni- 
ver>ity  regulation:^  or  ("olle-e  di-cii>line  that  the 
Rhodes  Sch(jlar  will  find  himself  a  IVeshman.    He 
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will  lie  a  Irc^linian  al^i  to  his  hrotlnr  undirgradii- 
at»s.  Ill  tlnir  i>*^  lii>  <li  L;n  i.  >li(iiil(l  he  lia\c  inic, 
will  make  tin  (littmiKc  In  all  liktlihodd  tin  \  will 
iii)t  (  \rii  know  ot  it.  in  .iiu  ta>(,  tin  y  will  not  con- 
sider that  it  allicts  the  (luotifiii.  It  ir>  an  acccpttd 
principli'  of  undirj^radiiatc  Ii\in^  that  "a  l"n->hrr 
is  a  lir^hc  r":  and  uh.it  makes  a  "IVohcr"  is  dato 
of  niatrii-iilatioii,  not  priAioiis  hi>t()ry.  Socially, 
thcrr  is  no  such  thin^^  as  t  ntcrin^'  the  Junior  or  Se- 
nior \(ar.  Nor  i>  there  any  difference,  .socially,  he- 
tw»'en  a  student  doini;  underj^raduate.  and  another 
doing  graduate,  work.  Indnd.  the  Rhodes  Scholar 
will  do  well  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  iwrylhing 
that  he  is  accustomed  to  as-ociati-  with  the  dislinc- 
ti(jn  III  twi(  n  graduate  and  undergraduate  dejjart- 
ments.  So  far  at  k.ist  as  any  social  conse(|Uiiices 
are  concerned,  that  distinction  may  lie  said,  practi- 
cally, not  to  exist.  The  graduate  I>eshman  is  just 
one  among  a  crowd  of  other  I'reshmen.  Ih'  must 
expect  his  treatnunt  to  he  the  same  as  theirs  — 
neither  worse  nor  lietti  r.  It  is  foolish  to  roent  this. 
\\\'  may  say  of  it,  as  we  >aid  of  College  rules,  that 
it  i>  just  one  of  tile  conditions  under  w  hit  h  the  g.mie 
is  jil.uid  lure,  and  -|),,uld  lie  accejiled  a-  -n(  h  with 
sportsmanlike  K^'od  humour. 

Nor  are  there  any  actual  indignities  attaching  to 
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thi'  status  of  a  I"ri'>hnuin.  Tlu  re  is  nmhini;  at  ( K- 
ford  c(irn.>iM)ii(lin_i4  tuwluit  i^  kiinwn  in  tin  I  niud 
States  as  "ha/in,^."  'llir  attiludt  <>i  tlir  S«  ninr  man 
til  tlu-  ^"n•^ilIllan  i>  ;)iii(ly  nci^atix  r.  Ih  i-.  iint  Ui>-- 
tik  ;  (inly  iiulilTinnt.  He  do*--  not  ixjxct  the  Iroli- 
nian  toinakcadvanct-s;  and  he  doi  s  not  projioM-  to^;") 
out  of  his  way  to  make  many  himself.  IK  is  not 
wanting;  in  generosity;  only,  liis  geiK  ro>ity  is  a  re- 
tiring and  carefully  shielded  j.',enero>ity.  \l'\>  atti- 
tudi'  is,  indeed,  a  comijound,  in  \ar\  in^  mt'a>ure,  (<f 
St  If-sati>faction,  reser\c,  —  often  CMHiinv;  \tTy  near 
to  dittidencc, — and  !a/ini>s.  It  hetokeiis  no  ill- 
will:  least  of  all  ill-will  to  a  straiiKir  lucause  he  i^  a 
btran^HT. 

This  last  point  is  worth  a  little  emi)hasis;  for 
Rhodes  Scholars  have  not  ahva\s  seen  it  cUarly. 
They  have  been  inclined  sometimes  to  interpret  the 
indifference  which  distin^^uishes  the  Senior  man  as 
a  pose  adopted  with  the  express  purpose  of  sli^htinj; 
them.  That  is  fatally  to  miM-oiuii\f  the  thin^'. 
Thi'  Senior  man's  attitude  is  scareeU  to  be  called  a 
''l)o-i";  it  is  not  adopti-d  with  aii\'  "e\pr(  -s  pur- 
pose" at  all;  and  it  i-  not  directed  a:<aiii--t  indi\  idu- 
ab.  It  is  just  a  spontaneous  dt  lennce  which  he  pays 
himself. 

And   if    there  are  barriers    between   "Classes," 
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that  U,  lirtwfcn  Si-nior  mid  Jimior  nun,  there  arc 
aI>o  iiillueiici  ■-  ill  work  teii(liii<  .ill  thi'  time  to  It  \el 
the:>e  barri -rs.  !'.-])»(  iail\  altiK  ti(>..  'I  he  iilace 
which  ^aiiu  -^  occupN'  in  the  l".ii>^H-h  >(h(ii,I>  aii<l  iiiii- 
vcr>^itic-i  i-  iiiipo-in;,'.  Tht  y  thrt  ateri,  imlei  <!,  to  lu'- 
(■(tnu-  an  iiult  pt  luletit  luisitiev^,  to  c-talili-h  cl.iims 
an<l  tu  prott>>  rcspon^iliilitic-  of  their  own.  (oriKhn- 
ati-  with  thor-c  ot  (»thcr  liraiu  he>  of  c<liication.  I  hey 
conic  in  as  servant--,  and  it  i>  dil'ticult  not  to  su>pe(  I 
them  sonietiines  of  wi^hin^;  to  he  nia>iers.  Hut  e\in 
whik-  wc  arc  ah\e  to  th(  o\  i  r-cnijilia--i>  of  athletics, 
wc  may  \et  claim,  I  think,  th.it  at  ( >\for(l  thc\-  re- 
main, on  the  whole,  he.ilthy.  They  arc  much  in  the 
minil>  if  people,  hut  not  i  .\clu-i\  ely  so.  'riu'"mere 
athlete"  e\i>t>  lure,  a--  c\  crxw  here;  hut  he  is  not 
a  cliaractcristic  product  of  the  j)lacc,  and  his  intlu- 
t  ncc  has  its  limits. 

Two  points  may,  indeed,  l)e  made  in  favour  of 
Oxford  athletics.  The  hrst  is,  that  it  is  cjuite  com- 
mon to  fmd  anions  the  iiroinincnt  athktcs  of  the 
T  'ni\  er-it\'  men  of  intellectual  interests  and  m  liol.irly 
amliitions.  And  the  second  is  that  athletics  here  are 
essi'iiti.ilh-  democratic.  There  are  twenty  Colleges 
in  the  TniMTsity,  and  each  of  these  is  an  independ- 
ent athletic  unit  with  opi^anized  game-  of  it-^  own. 
Eadi  of  the  twenty  Colleges  has  several  crews  com- 
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jutin^  in  the  Lent  and  Sumnii  r  R.U'--,  ~.)inc  (dl- 
|t  i;(  -<  only  two,  oth«r>-  ;i^  n:  iiy  a>  ti\<  .'  \.,n\\  of 
tluin  has,  for  tlu'  uinti  r.  at  It  M>t  oiif  Ilii^hy  I-iMit- 
I.iII  Ttani,  Association  I  ootluill  Ttani.  Hotkey 
'It  am,  Track  Tiani,  anti  possibly  (iolf  'Irani;  and, 
for  the  sinnnicr,  at  Iiast  one  Oitkit  1  tani  and 
I, awn  Ti-nnis  Team. 

It  is  charactiTistic,  ^-juakin^  K*'"*"''ally,  of  the  Ox- 
ford man  to  play  a  ^ ami'  ratht-r  than  to  watch  one. 
A  hijj  Inivtr^ity  football  matth  draws  a  crowtl. 
So,  sometimes,  docs  thf  I'inal  of  the  Inter-Colle^^i- 
atc  Association  I(M)tl)all  (up  lit  s.  ("on>itIeral)Ic' 
rnnvds  attend  the  sumnnr  lM)at  races.  In  the  ordin- 
ary way,  howi  ver,  ("ollej^e  athletics  .ire  not  sjx-c- 
tacular.  It  may  he  admitted  that  they  lose  som.'- 
thing  of  exciteinent  from  this  ahsince  of  a  crowd. 
Hut  the  f^ain  outwii^'hs  the  loss  —  at  any  rate  in  so 
far  as  the  absent  crowd  i?,  Itseli'  iai;<iKid  «ii  playing 
a  t^ame  ilscwhere.  It  means  a  witlespread  athieiic 
•u  ti\ity,  an  extension  of  ^'anies  which  is  t;t  nuinely 
popular  and  democnitic.  And  any  .uuh  democracy 
of  athletics  makes  for  the  K  veiling  of  social  barriers. 

'  In  tht.-  L»nt  Rarcs  c)f  i')i2.  ;:■;•)  undi-rvtrailuatv.  tfxjk  p.irt.  and  in 
thi'  ^ummtT  R.iCfs,  J70.  .X  ctTt.iin  proportion  of  th<-<c  541}  undcr- 
i;r 'ihi.ifi'-i  took  [).irt  iiitioth  r.ir.-;  Init  \vr  -h"uM  ()r>>h:iM>  not  tie 
fir  oiit  if  Wf  t>tiinatf(i  tht-  nunilwr  of  xhr-f  who  n  prt-rf-ntfil  t.icir 
t..lli>;is  on  tht.'  ri\iT  in  thi-  yf.ir  i')i2  .1-.  Utwitn  400  ami  4J5. 
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It  is  difficult  for  a  second  or  third  year  man  rowing 
in  the  same  boat  with  a  Ire^hman  to  continue  un- 
aware of  him,  and  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of  the 
natural  and  engrossing'  interest  of  the  crew,  the  ar- 
tificial distinction  of  "years." 

Moreover,  it  has  to  he  reniemi)ered  that,  whereas 
in  so  many  univirsitiis  the  divisions  are,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  horizontal,  —  that  is,  between  difTir- 
ent  "years"  or  "classes,"  —  at  Oxford  the  most 
cons{)icuous  divisions  are  undoul)tedly  perpendicu- 
lar, between  Colleges.  An  athletic  competition  be- 
tween F-"reshmen  and  So})homores  can  only  make  the 
distinction  between  years  more  nnphatic:  but  a 
similar  competition  between  Colleges  will  certainly 
tend  to  break  it  d(jwn.  And  at  Oxford  athletic  con- 
tests are  always  between  Colleges  and  never  between 
years. 

As  tending  to  level  distinctions,  games  will  have 
a  special  value  for  the  Rhcxles  Scholar;  for  nothing 
will  bring  him  more  smoothly  or  more  effectively 
into  the  social  life  of  his  College. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  games  arc  the 
only  solvent  of  undergraduate  exclusivencss.  Clubs 
and  Societies  are  (juite  as  potent.  And  they  are 
bewildering  in  number.  The>  exist  f(»r  any  and 
every  purpose  —  st)cial,  literary,  scientific,  musical, 
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political,  philanthropic.  Every  Colkpc  maintains 
a  number  of  them,  in  varyini^  stains  of  vigour  or 
(iicay;  and  there  are  many,  besides,  not  contmed 
to  one  College.  These  Clubs,  or  Socitties  as  it 
would  in  many  cases  be  more  appropriate  to  call 
them,  cut  both  ways.  They  cut  perpendicularly 
across  the  lines  which  divi<le  men  of  one  year  from 
nun  of  another;  and  often  they  cut  horizontally 
also,  across  the  lines  dividing  one  College  from  an- 
other. They  are  in  that  way  doubly  useful  for 
breaking  down  distinctions. 

At  every  university  thi-re  are  men  who  spread 
themselves  oxer  too  many  "student  activities."  In 
Oxford  we  have  that  kind  of  di>sipation  too.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  machiner>'  of  the  Clubs  is  kept 
within  bounds:  and,  if  College  "politics"  exist,  they 
do  so  only  mildly.  The  efTort  after  office  is  not  a 
feature  in  undergraduate  life. 

There  are  no  fraternities,  nor  any  club?,  in  the 
sense  in  which  clubs  ari'  understood  at  some  uni- 
versities, particularly  in  the  I'nited  States  —  at 
Harvard,  for  instance,  and  at  Princeton.  The  club 
at  Oxford  has,  in  some  cases,  its  own  rwms,  where 
letters  can  be  written,  newspapers  read,  and  a  meal 
served:  where  also  fri.nfl^  frr)m  flifferont  Colleges 
can  meet.    But  (^vcn  in  its  most  amlntious  form,  it  is 
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nf)t  a  place  for  Ii\in,L;,  but  onK-  for  nK'cting.  And 
most  oftt  n  it  has  no  scttltd  haMtation  at  all,  but 
maintains  an  intrrniitt(  nt,  and.  so  to  saw  ]h  ripatt  tic 
(  xi-tcnc-e.  It  is,  indn-d,  tlusi'  sinalitr  and  kss  sc- 
vmly  organized  Socittirs.  oftin  no  more  than  peri- 
odical mi'etin;<s  of  friends  in  each  other  s  rooms  ffir 
the  pursuit  of  a  conimon  interest,  that  an-  (hiefly 
characteristic  of  Oxford.  They  come  and  they  go, 
and  may  not  sitm  important ;  hut,  w  hether  they  last 
for  many  years  or  for  few,  they  ser\-e  a  purjjose  while 
they  last,  and  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  social 
and  intellectual  lifi'  of  the  un(lerj;ra<luate.  Tlu-y 
may  certainly  do  so  to  the  life  of  the  Rh.odes 
Scholar. 

Thi'  mention  of  clubs  bring-  to  mind  the  fact  that 
there  exist  at  Oxford  hot!  i  Colonial  Club  and  an 
American  Club.  The  f(jrmer  has  an  altogether  sim- 
pler and  less  continuous  existence  than  the  latter, 
having  indeed  no  permanent  rf)oms.  I'ut  the  i)ur- 
piseof  each  is  the  same;  to  keej)  the  sojourner  in  Ox- 
ford alive  to  tht'  movement  of  affairs  in  the  country 
from  which  he  is  an  exile.  Th(>se  clubs  have  been 
criticized,  on  tin-  ground  that  the  object  of  any 
American  or  Colonial  in  coming  to  Oxford  should 
be  to  get  to  kuiVA- Englishmen.  an(]  that  thescClubs, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  successful,  tend  to  defeat  that 
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ohjrct.  Thi^  rilitiMii  has  ju>t  rnoiiiili  of  truth  in  it 
to  !>».•  niir-kailing.  It  may  \>v  at  onii'  adiuilttd  that 
tht'  chil)>  tan  \>v  ahustd.  It  (loi>  not  follow  that 
they  nri'd  1h'.  It  >t'i'nis  cntirtly  naMHialilc  that 
Aiiuricans,  for  rxaniple  —  to  sju'ak  only  of  thiin  — 
should  mctt  from  tinu-  to  tinu'  to  (ii>(U?s  Ainv  rican 
topics.  Three  years  is  a  long  exile:  and  a  man  may 
well  get  out  of  touch  in  that  time  with  many  things 
at  home.  The  American  Club  may  just  saw  him  *^"om 
that;  may  help  him  to  find  his  bearings  more  quickly 
on  his  return.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  bicome  a 
snare;  may  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  diffident,  the 
unelastic,  and  the  indolent,  tempting  them  away 
from  the  life  which  it  is  their  first  duty  to  share. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  thai  it  has  never  been 
a!)usc(l  in  this  way.  We  must  be  content  that  it  has 
n(jt  often  been.  How  much  or  how  little  use  a  man 
makes  of  such  a  club,  whether  American,  Colonial, 
or  German,  must  l)c  left  ultimately  to  individual 
judgment:  but  to  individual  judgment  which  is  in- 
spired and  reinforced  by  an  effective  public  opinion. 
And  to  that  public  opinion  each  Rhodes  Schtjlar 
must,  by  his  personal  conduct  and  attitude,  inevit- 
ably contribute.  Is  it  excess  of  optimism  to  trust 
the  issue  to  his  sense  of  what  that  contribution 
should  be? 
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We  have  said  something  of  thv  inti IKctual,  t 
sorial.  and   the  athklic  siiks  of  Oxford   lift-.    W  e 
should  not  wish  to  hnw  alto^'ithtr  uniouchtd  the 
rehi^ious. 

The  oftr  iai  religion  of  the  rnivrrsit\  ,  if  we  may  so 
speak  of  it,  is,  of  course,  Anghean :  in  the  sense  that 
the  services  are  Anghcar  in  the  difTercnt  College 
Chapels,  as  well  as  in  the  I'niversity  Church.  Stu- 
dents, however,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Anglican 
Church  have  ample  opportunities  of  attending  serv- 
ices of  a  dilTen-nt  character.  The  Colleges  show 
them  every  consideration,  and  attendance  at  Chapel 
is  not  insisted  upon.  Association  enters  so  subtly  into 
religious  influences  that  it  may  be  difficult,  some- 
times, for  a  student  from  America  or  the  British 
Colonies  to  find  in  his  College  (Miapel  exactly  the 
inspiration  for  which  he  looks.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may,  perhaps,  reflect  that  a  College  is  a  Soci- 
ety, and  that  of  the  religious  life  of  that  Society  the 
common  Chapel  is  the  only  possilile  organ  and 
expression.  With  that  in  his  mind  it  is  possibU' 
that  he  may  wish  not  entirely  to  absent  himself.  If 
that  is  so,  he  will  seldom  find  the  Anglicanism  of 
the  services  so  emjohatic  as  to  offind  the  susceptibil- 
ities of  those  who  may  not  themselves  be  Anglican. 

There  remains  one  aspect  of  a  Rhodes  Scholar's 
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life  on  which  Wf  K-ivc  lurcly  touchtd,  but  which  will 
certainly  have  its  intiast  for  him,  and  its  problems, 
—  the  financial  aspect. 

Three  hundred  {K)unds  a  year  sounds  a  large  sum. 
A  student   who  has  known   university  conditions 
under  which  five  hundred  dollars  proved  an  ade- 
(juate  income  is  in  danger  of  regarding  three  times 
that  amount  as  wealth.    That  is  a  serious  miscon- 
ception.  The  plain  truth  is  that  a  Rhcxles  Scholar, 
with    his   nine   hundred    pounds    intact,    has   just 
enough,  certainly  no  more  than  enough,  to  carry  him 
safely  to  the  end  of  his  three  years.   The  s<x)ner  he 
faces  this,  and  the  more  unreservedly  he  accept:  it, 
the  better  for  all  concerned.    Spiaking  roughly,  we 
may  say  that  he  will  nei d  two  hundred  pounds  for 
the  academic  year  of  six  months,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  six  months  of  vacation.  .And  he  must 
not  delude  himself  into  thinking  that  he  will  have 
opportunities  of  adding  to  his  income,  either  in  va- 
cation or  in  term.   The  conditions  of  Oxford  life  — 
social  conditions  and  conditions  of  study  —  exclude 
this  possibility.   Three  hundred  pounds  is  the  limit 
of  his  income.    And  he  will  need  it  all.    He  cannot 
aff<jrd  to  start  hampered  by  debt. 

It  is  the  first  condition  of  the  wise  ordering  of  a 
Scholar's  opportunities  that  he  should  \k'  free  to 
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make  his  decisions,  as  far  as  jwis^iMc,  without  regard 
to  tinancial  ronsidi  rati()ii>.  I  ha\*-  known  nun  ad- 
vance unduly  iht-datiat  which  they  took  "Schcxjls" 
(taking  them,  for  example,  after  two  years  instead  of 
three)  from  a  de^irt.'  to  escape  certain  fees  incident  to 
a  fuller  preparation.  I  ha\e  known  others  pliad  for 
permission  to  go  into  lodgings  before  the  end  of  their 
second  year,  solely  liecause,  having  misconceived 
the  limits  to  which  three  hundred  pounds  could  l)e 
stretched,  they  had  sunk  themselves  in  debt.  I  have 
known  others  pay  for  early  extravagance  —  some- 
times for  extravagance  actually  prior  to  their  elec- 
tion to  a  Scholarship  —  by  economies  at  a  later  time 
which,  however  necessary  in  the  actual  event,  were 
not  the  less  in  theinselves  undesirable. 

It  is,  after  all,  an  integral  part  of  Rhodes'  con- 
ception that  his  Scholars  should  be  under  no  neces- 
sity of  curtailing  their  share  in  the  general  life  of 
Oxford  from  considcratlonr.  of  economy.  They  need 
not  do  so,  if  they  allow  themselves  the  full  Schf)lar- 
ship.  Hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount 
—  three  hundred  pounds  —  is  calculated  with  a 
view  to  covering  expenses/row;  the  time  of  arrival.  To 
charge  it  with  preliminary  expenses  is  to  overtax  it. 
As  beginnings  are  always  expensive,  it  will  be  con- 
venient if  a  Scholar  can  arrive  w  ith  a  little  money  to 
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hiscrtdit.  But  that  is  not  cssi-ntial.  If  lu- start  Icvtl, 
hv  will  l)f  ahlu  t<j  nutt  his  ohhj^alioiis.  'Ihr  lirst 
(juartir  of  ;hc  year's  Scholarship  w ill  In-  paid  him  at 
thf  opening'  of  the  OctolxT  term,  and  thereafter  in 
the  tir>t  week  of  each  term,  and  at  tin-  heginnin^^  of 
the  Long  \'aci»tion. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  appreciation  hy 
a  Scholar  of  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  his  Schol- 
arship that  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  emphasis 
here  laid  on  fmance. 

We  have  spoken  in  this  chapter  of  some  of  the 
opi)ortunities  which  the  general  life  of  Oxford  offers, 
and  of  some  of  its  difficulties  and  problems.  The  end, 
however,  must  not  be  doubt  and  difficulty,  but  the 
confidence  of  attainment. 

It  is  nine  short  years  since,  on  an  afterno<jn  early 
in  October,  three  young  Germans,  ceremonially 
arrayed,  stood  in  the  Lcjdge  of  an  O.xford  College, 
enquiring  for  the  Oxford  Secretary  to  the  Rhcxles 
Trustees.  They  were  the  first  of  the  Scholars 
elected  under  Rhodes'  Will  to  set  toot  in  Oxford; 
the  first  of  a  succession  which  numbers  already 
close  on  seven  hundred,  and  which  will  stretch  into 
the  future,  we  must  hope,  past  numbering.  Nine 
years  is  as  nothing  in  the  history-  of  so  unending  a 
venture;  and  to  some  of  the  questions  which  ob- 
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truck-  ihi-nisclvts  only  kn^l.  ..f  yiars  can  give  the 
answrr.  Still,  vmu  nine  \iar^  Iuinc  ilu  ir  ksMms. 
Cfrtainiy  in  any  atltnipt  to  intimate  the  inllmncc 
of  Oxford  on  the  mind  and  spirit  of  tlu  Scholars, 
thiy  give  us  something  ujMm  which  to  work. 

The    men    who    have     passed     through    Oxford 
between   KJ03  ami   191^  ^^  Rhodes  Scholars  have 
shown  wide  ilifferences  of  ability,  of  temiK-rament,  of 
interests,  of  early  assc^ciations.    In  the  face  ol  these 
dilTerences  it  can  only  be  a  matter  (»f  surprise  how 
seldom  Rhodes'  faith  has  been  falsihed.    Indeed,  as 
I  look  back  over  the  past  nine  years.  —  I  may  be 
pa.-don  d  for  putting  it  in  this  personal  way  just  be- 
cause it  is  my  personal  experience  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  Rhodes  Scholars  that  alone  can  give  my 
words  any  interest,  —  what  emerges  in  the  retro- 
spect, and  stands  conspicuous,  is  precisely  the  way 
in  which  the  complex  influences  of  Oxford,  partly 
intellectual,  partly  moral,  partly  a-sthetic,  have  jus- 
tified the  trust  which  Rhodes  put  in  them.    They 
have  won  men  to  them.   I  have  known  Scholars  who 
had  started  here  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  if  not  of  hos- 
tility, come  in  the  course  of  their  time  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  Oxford  methods  and  ideals,  to  an  under- 
standing of  English  character,  and  to  a  liking  for 
individual  English  men,  which  have  been  none  the 
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less  f^cnuinc  for  luiii^;  intinly  (<iii>i>tiut  uiili  th.it 
loyalty  to  tluir  own  i  oiinlry  whii  li  Rhode  cxprih-iy 
(l<-in.(l  tlutn  to  ntaiii. 

Nor  ha.,  thi>  ^intinu-nt  provtd  —  if  one  may  yet 
>p.ak  of  proof  —  a  tiurr  phase,  without  power  of 
survival.  On  thi-  contrary;  the  letters  from  returne<l 
Scholars  have  revealed  an  afTection  for  Oxford,  ami 
an  appreciation  of  what  the  Scholarship  has  done 
for  the  writers,  in  widening'  their  sym|)athies  and 
enlarging  their  outlfwk  on  life,  which  have  Ix-cn  big 
with  encouragement. 

And  best  of  all  has  been  the  note  of  satisfaction  at 
being  once  more  at  home.    No  issue  of  this  Rh(xies 
experiment  can   satisfy   which   d(H'S  not,   even   in 
chastening,  deepen  and  en.ich  the  Scholar's  affection 
and  loyalty  for  his  country  and  his  home.    Critics 
have  sometimes  questioned  whether  we  could  hope 
for  such  an  issue.    It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  claim 
that  to  this  particular  question  the  expc-rience  of 
these  years  alrea       gives  an  answer. 
The  first  letter  I  pick  from  a  l)undle  says:  — 
Oxford  has  taujjht  me  that  nations  are  different  rather 
than  superior  and  inferior;  and  I  do  not  find  myself  a 
worse  American  for  the  knowledRe,  !)Ut  a  iK'tter.  .  .  . 
( )\ff)r(i  will  always  be  to  me  a  kind  of  second  home,  where 
I  can  count  on  finding  friends  as  willing  to  helj)  me  as  tht-y 
were  when  I  was  an  undergraduate. 
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Tli((  liatuisarr  that  af  "itTiu.m  letter,  era  Colonial, 
picked  at  "aiidom  a>  tlii>  Ann  ri(  an  h  itt  r  ua>^,  uoiild 
ha\f  soundtd  no  other  note  than  thi-.  And  what 
other  note  could  I u  tier  sati>fy  what  Rhodes  hini>elf 
(hsired.''  ( )r  more  >iinpl\  brini;  to^-ether  things  on 
which  he  set  a  \ahie,  affection  for  (Jxford,  enlarge- 
ment of  outlook,  loyalty  to  home? 


CHAPTER   VIII 

OXFORD  AND   THE  EMPIRE — AMERICA  — 
t.ERMANY 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  a  man  like  Cecil  Rhodes, 
acknowledgeti  to  be  one  of  the  exc.plional  and  origi- 
n;'l  minds  of  his  time,  of  a  temperament  essentially 
practical,  when  his  thoughts  and  amljitions  were 
directed  to  the  extinsion.  maintinanci-,  and  iKrjxtu- 
ation  of  British  influence  in  the  world,  should  have 
linked  his  plans  for  the  Kmpire,  as  well  as  those 
larger  plans  which  looked  to  the  general  go<xl  of 
mankind,  with  this  ancient  I  niversity.  In  analyzing 
his  reasons  we  may  make  all  due  allowance  for  mere 
loyalty  to  his  alma  mater  whose  ordinary'  degree  he 
took  such  extraordinary  troui)le  to  secure;  whose 
honorary  degree  he  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
honour,  of  his  life.  But  beyond  this  he  evidently 
thought  that  Oxford  furnished  an  instrument  l)etter 
than  any  other  within  his  knowledge  for  carrying 
forward  the  special  purposes  he  had  in  view.  On 
this  lielief  he  staked  a  large  part  of  his  fortune,  and 
his  hopes  of  posthumous  influence.  Was  he  right  or 
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Nvr.m^  in  ^..  iliinkinv;/    If  \m  are  f.  n  ;w.n  fn-m  the 
iiilluiiuc.f  ()\f"nl  in  tlu  i..i>t  tlurr  can  Muraly  he 
any  (lu.-tinn  (h.it  hr  ua^ri.^ht.   'Hk  ^n  at  rni\.r-.i- 
tiisof  Hritainan  iii-~liiutinn-alni(.^t  a'-  iini><irtant  — 
alm()>t  a>  nuu  h  iiii.ruuvt  ii  uith  th.    lilt  "f  P.ritish 
people  —  a^  (  hiirdi.  I'arlianu  nt,  (..urt^  <.f  Uislirc. 
Dipartnunts  of  State.     1  nun   tht  in  (wnus  a  very 
lar^;t-  proportion  of  tin-  nu  n  whi'  tarry  on  the  work 
and  <l(t(miine  the  character  of  all  tht>e  institutions. 
Amon^  thim  all  Oxford  for  centurit-  ha-  held  a  fore- 
most i)lace.    S)ns  of  Oxford  have  been  among  our 
greatest   i:mi>ire  luiiMers  and    I'.mpire    rulers.     Its 
graduates  fill  the  Halls  of  the  Motlur-.f  fne  Tarlia- 
ments.  For  time  immemorial  every  British  Cabinet 
has  contained  a  considerable  projx.rtion  of  Oxford 
graduates.    So,   too.  with  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Civil  Service.    Oxford  has  furnished  to  the  Empire 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  its  ablest  Viceroys.    It  feeds 
the  Diplomatic  Service.    Its  missionary  bishops  and 
clergy  have  gone  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  has 
been  the  starting-point  of  some  of  the  gnatest  reli- 
gious movements  of  the  modern  workl.    There  is 
scarcely  a  university  in  the  Colonies  or  India  that 
has  not  its  (juota  of  men  trained  at  Oxford.    The 
tone  of  the  place  -    its  ideaN       its  merits  and  de- 
fects, are  felt  wherever  the  British  flag  Hies.  A  mere 
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1„,  nf  thr  mm  that  Oxford  ha>  ■^.  nt  ..ut  rMn  =thin 
,,H  la.tfrwyrar>t..rul.„r>(m  invari..uM»art-.f 
,lu  unrl.l  NV..U1.1  of  itself  show  how  many  an.l  >tronK 
,n  ihr  hnks  that  ommc  t  thr  Iniv.  r^ty  with  .vrry 
.,,  „on  of  thr  Kmpirc-  Much  of  what  has  1.  en  >aHl 
.j,,4U,,  also  to  Camhrielv^r.  an.l  I  wouM  not  wnh 
.vcn  to  appear  to  for,rt  ,lu-  r.markal.U- hi>t<.r>- of 

,lu.  sister  university;  the  ^n-M  nanus  of  Nrwton. 
,,.rwin.  and  Li>tcr  in  scicmc;  of  Milton.  Wonls- 

worth.  Hyron.  Colm.l^r.  and  Tmnyson  .n  iHK-try. 

.,r   th.   lar,.>   lims  of   d.v.lopnunt    that   sh.   has 

-k(  tc-hfd  for  hcrsolf  in  later  years.   In  a  ksser  dvi^nv 

i,    ,„,pli,,   to  oth.T  universities.    Kn^lish.  Srotti.h. 

,„.l    Iri.h.     \\i   even   while   rememlHrinK   ih.s.    I 

venture,  te.  think  that  the-  relation  of  Oxford  to  the 

i:mpire  is  exceptional. 

What  Oxford  can  do  for  her  enlarged  Imp<-nal 
constituency  is  U-st  gauged  by  what  she  has  con- 
tributed to  the  higher  life  of  the  Empire  in  the-  past^ 
\  national  university  should  In-  al  once-  a  home-  of 
I.  arning.  a  place  for  training,  and  a  centre  of  wide- 
spread influence.    All  these  it  can  he-  e^la.med   that 
(  Kf„rd  has  been.   For  some  centuries  ^he- has  turne-e 
ot.t  in  steady  sequence  a  ..markable-  success.on  of 
nun   "eiualifu-d."   to  use  the-  word-^   of  the  state-ly 
BicUling  Praver  of  the  Tniversity.  "to  serve  God  m 
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(  luirch  and  State."  Historians,  theologians,  philo- 
sophirs,  teachers,  jurists,  economists,  writers  in 
verse  and  prose:  the  long  list  comprises  the  names  of 
men  who  in  all  these  departments  of  human  effort 
have  powerfully  influenced  the  thought  not  merely 
of  the  nation  hut  of  mankind.  .An  even  more  charac- 
teristic product  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Thi'i  is 
what  may  be  described  as  the  literary  statesman  — 
the  man  who  combines  practical  ability  in  the  man- 
agement of  great  affairs  with  culture  and  facility  in 
letters  - —  who  to-day  is  in  office  as  Premier,  Cabinet 
Minister,  or  great  administrative  official,  and  to- 
morrow when  freed  from  the  cares  of  office  is  the 
brilliant  writer,  perhaps  on  some  subject  far  re- 
moved from  his  ordinary  political  work. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  turning  from  the  cares  of  State 
to  write  volum.cs  on  Homeric  theories  or  ecclesias- 
tical subtleties;  Lord  Salisi)ur>',  brilliant  reviewer 
before  he  had  entered  the  jxilitical  arena  to  direct 
the  po!iey  of  the  nation;  Lord  Rosel)ery,  exercising 
his  keen  intellect  when  out  of  office  on  Napoleonic 
problems,  political  biography,  or  literary  appreci- 
ations; Mr.  Rryce,  expounding  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  or  the  American  Commonwealth;  Lord 
Morley,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  go\erning 
Ireland  and  India  with  essays  or  biographies  that 
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are  English  Classics  —  are  widely  known  names 
which  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  literary  statesman.  It  will  not  lie 
(juestioned  that  through  such  men  the  Universities 
have  addcKl  dignity  and  refmement  to  political  life 
in  England.  No  ether  country  possesses  this  type 
of  pul)lic  man  in  equal  i)roix>rtion;  any  other  coun- 
try would  be  enriched  by  having  it.  Few  greater 
advantages  could  be  conferred  upx)n  the  different 
sections  of  the  outer  Empire  than  to  train  such  men 
for  their  service. 

The  great  traditions  of  Oxford  are  closely  con- 
nected with  an  immense  range  of  English  history 
and  of  human  thought  and  progress.   Here  Alfred 
is  believed  to  have  organized  the  Ixginnings  of  Eng- 
lish academic  life;  here  Roger   Bacon  started  the 
quest  for  scientific  truth;  here  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,   VVolscy,   and  others   founded  centuries  ago 
some  of  the  noblest  and  still  •  nrivalled  educational 
structures  in  Europe,  worthy  homes  of  learning  and 
religion,  to  the  joint  service  of  which  they  were  dedi- 
cated;   here  Cranmer,   Latimer,  and    Ridley  were 
burned  at  the  stake,  and  lighted  the  fire  not  to  be 
extinguished   li   England.    In   these   classic  walks 
A<ldison   meditated    the    Essays  which   have   pre- 
served his  fame  as  a  master  of  English  prose;  here 
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Samuel  Johnson  suffered  the  pains  of  early  poverty, 
ami  laid  the  foundations  of  his  prodigious  learning; 
and  here  Blackstone  wrote  his  commentaries.  Here 
Ruskin  gave  his  lectures  on  Art;  here  Newman 
preached  the  sermons  which  stirred  a  generation 
sunk  in  indifference  to  a  new  spiritual  life;  here 
Methodism  had  its  beginning;  here  a  splendid  Col- 
lege foundation  commemorates  the  Christian  poetry 
of  Keble;  here  was  kindled  in  Heber  the  apostolic 
spirit  which  sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  India;  and 
here  Arnold  Toynbee  dreamed  those  dreams  of  social 
regeneration  founded  on  social  sympathy  which 
have  so  deeply  influenced  the  thought  and  effort  of 
our  own  generation. 

For  students  from  the  overseas  domir'ons  and 
colonies,  so  far  as  noble  and  historic  national  tradi- 
tions can  give  inspiration,  Oxford  stands  almost 
unifjue  among  English  centres  of  life;  and  to  those 
who  have  capacity  for  such  inspiration  it  can  never 
be  disappointing.  For  these  students  it  hab  practi- 
cal advantages  as  well. 

Throughout  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  of  the 
Empire  there  is  little  doubt  or  hesitation  about  the 
value  for  the  higher  purposes  of  life  of  an  university 
training  such  as  that  placed  within  the  reach  of 
Rhodes  Scholars.    If  we  leave  out  those  whose  edu- 
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rational  aims  are  purely  scientific,  probably  ninety- 
nine  students  out  of  a  hundred  in  C'anada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa  accept  these 
Scholarships  with   the  feeling   that   they  open   to 
them  one  of  the  most   desirable  opjx)rtunities   for 
higher  training,  and  that  the  years  spent  by  them 
at  Oxford  will,  if  well  used,  give  them  addetl  power 
and  prestige  for  the  later  work  of  life  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  countries.    Even  students  particu- 
larly devoted  to  science  in  the  Colonies,  especially 
those  who  take  long  views  and  are  not  hurried  by 
circumstances,  would  regard  an  Oxford  training  as 
a  great  advantage  in   the  general  scheme  of    life. 
This  is  a  natural  result  arising  from  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  young  countries  and  a  motherland 
with  the  social  and  political  traditions  of  which  they 
have  never  broken.   In  almost  every  walk  of  life 
in  the  great  Dominions  English  experience  counts. 
The  Canadian  or  Australian  finds  himself  called 
uix>n  to  carry  into  effect  principles  and  methods  of 
government  practically  the  same  as  those  of  Britain. 
The  conferences  on  national  affairs  to  which  he  is 
now  at  regular  int   vals  summoned  arc  manifestly 
forerunners  of  still  more  intimate  political  relations. 
The  leaders  of  the  Bar  come  frequently  to  London 
to  argue  their  cases  before  the  Judicial  Committee 
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of  the-  Privy  Council,  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  Empire. 

Distinction  won  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
or  Hdinljurgh  is  a  recommendation  for  professorships 
in  Colonial  universities,  while  of  late  years  not  a 
fiw  British  professorships  have  l)een  filled  from  the 
Colonies.  English  clergy  are  appointed  to  Colonial 
bishoprics,  and  Colonial  bishops  are  translated  back 
U)  English  sees.  Good  work  done  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire  finds  ready  recognition  in  all  its  parts,  and 
a  continuous  circulation  of  ability  is  thus  main- 
tained. Oxford  training  and  associations  are  there- 
fore distinctly  on  the  natural  line  of  the  ambitions 
of  students  drawn  from  the  great  Dominions  and 
smaller  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  It  even  offers  a  de- 
finite career  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
which  is  open  on  equal  term.;  to  Colonial  candi- 
ilates,  and  has  already  attracted  a  small  proportion 
of  Colonial  KIkkUs  Siholars. 

Speaking  generally,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  as 
a  ri'sult  of  this  the  scheme  has  so  far  drawn  from 
most  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  the  best  that 
the  educational  system  of  each  Province  or  State 
can  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  constantly 
asserted  in  the  I'nited  States  that  there  the  system 
has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  attracting  the  strongest 
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candidates.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
this  view,  but  it  should  he  stated  us  a  widely  held 
American  opinion,  and  one  not  uncommonly  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars  them- 
selves. If  this  opinion  does  represent  a  fact,  some 
of  the  reasons  for  it  are  natural  and  obvious.  A 
vigorous  and  aml)itious  student  preparing  for  an 
American  life,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  a  success- 
ful career  at  Harvard,  Vale,  Princeton,  or  Chicago, 
might  well  hesitate  alxjut  interrupting  it  for  three 
years,  unless  the  opiK)rtunites  of  Oxford  had  s(jme 
very  direct  bearing  upon  his  future  work. 

Doubt  alxjut  the  advantage  of  the  years  at  Ox- 
ford, again,  is  expressed  more  frequently  in  the 
I'nited  States  than  elsewhere.  The  reasons  assigned 
are  various,  in  some  cases  depending  on  the  career 
to  which  men  look  forward.  Young  .Americans,  for 
instance,  who  have  taken  a  degree  at  Harvard,  \'ale, 
Chicago,  or  some  other  h(jme  university,  and  whose 
aim  is  a  collegiate  or  university  career  as  teacher  or 
professor,  have  f(jr  many  years  gone  in  numbers  to 
Germany  and  after  two  or  three  years  of  study  there 
have  carried  back  a  Doctor's  degree  which  they  find 
a  strong  recommendation  for  professorships  or  lec- 
tureships in  their  own  country.  A  First  r)r  Second 
Class  taken  at  Oxft^rd  in  Litera-  Humaniores,  His- 
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tnry,  or  Literature;  a  B.C.L.  Degree,  a  B.Litt.  or 
iJ.Sc.  Research  Degree  does  not  yet  appear  to  count 
for  as  much  in  this  regard  as  the  C.ernian  degree, 
though  they  certainly  represent  a  severe  training, 
and  though  their  attainment  has  strained  to  the 
utmost  the  powers  of  the  Scholar.  Whether  they 
will  gradually  come  to  be  more  highly  valued  can- 
not yet  be  foreseen. 

A  more  insistent  reason  is  found  in  the  prevail- 
ing haste  of  the  young  American,  and  perhaps  the 
most  vigorous  among  them,  to  grapple  with  the 
business  of  life  at  the  earliest  possible  age;  to  get 
training  from  the  practical  struggle  itself,  rather 
than  from  prolonged  preparation  for  it.  In  a  coun- 
try where  such  vast  accumulations  of  wealth  have 
been  made  during  the  last  century,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  need  for  immediate  earning  cannot 
be  felt  throughout  large  classes,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  this  feeling  of  haste  would  decline.  But 
it  does  not  ajjpear  to  have  done  so.  Even  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy  seem  to  yield  to  its  influence. 

As  American  students  are  partly  through  their 
own  universities  when  they  become  eligible  for 
Rhodes  Scholarships,  and  as  still  more  find  that 
they  are  not  well  i)repared  for  an  Oxford  course  till 
still  later,  the  prospect  of  three  additional  years  of 
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training  at  Oxford  puts  a  heavy  strain  on  men  im- 
bued with  this  feeling  of  haste. 

Still  another  opposmg  influence  which  I  have  met 
in  the  I'nited  States  is  an  apprehension    that   the 
atmosphere  of  Oxford,  supposed  to  l)e  one  of  refined 
culture,  may  unfit  a  man  for  practical  American  life. 
No  doubt  there  is  this  danger,  but  it  is  a  danger 
common  to  university  training  everywhere.   It  con- 
fronts the  English  student  l(M)king  forward  to  Eng- 
lish business  life,  as  well  as  the  American  who  goes 
to  Harvard  or  Vale.  To  some  men  the  culture  of 
the  University  adds  to  practical  ability  new  power 
and  a  greater  ease  in  its  exertion ;  in  others  it  seems 
to  sap  the  capacity  for  affairs. 

When  pursuing  my  enquiries  in  the  United  States, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this  aspect  of 
the  question  at  the  White  House  with  President 
R(K)sevclt,  himself  a  typical  man  of  affairs  who  has 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  university  culture. 
His  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  seems  worth 
reproducing.  "Will  the  training  of  your  young 
Americans  at  Oxford?"  I  asked,  "and  their  close 
touch  for  a  prolonged  period  with  English  life,  and 
indirectly  with  European  life,  help  or  hinder  them 
when  they  come  back  later  to  work  out  their  careers 
in  their  own  country?" 
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His  reply  was  that  it  will  dcpind  intinly  on  the 
men  themselves  -(in  whether  they  niak(  a  wise  use 
of  their  opportunities  or  not.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Oxford  is  a  place  where  power  can  be 
gained  for  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  The  long  ar- 
ray of  statesmen  and  thinkers  of  the  first  rank  that 
it  has  turned  out  in  the  present  and  the  past  genera- 
tions alone  proves  that  conclusively.  If  the  Ameri- 
can Scholars-  ave  the  good  sense  to  assimilate  there 
the  things  which  make  for  increased  personal  power, 
Oxford  training  will  serve  them  as  well  in  America 
as  it  serves  the  ambitious  young  Englishman  at 
home.  If  they  choose  the  frills  and  frivolities  of 
university  life,  these  will  do  thim  more  harm  when 
coming  back  to  America  than  parallel  things  picked 
up  at  an  American  university. 

In  spite  of  the  opposing  influences  referred  to,  it 
would  seem  that  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Scholarships  may  well  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
patriotic  and  ambitious  American  student.  He  is 
the  citizen  of  a  comparatively  new  nation  which  is 
workmg  out  untUr  peculiar  circumstances  the  difTi- 
cult  probU'msof  a  vast  civilization,  and  which  is  also 
constantly  being  drawn  into  more  intimate  relations 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Heir  to  all  the 
past  of  civilization,  such  a  nation  can  only  achieve 
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its  highest  by  glcaninR  the  In-st  exrHricna-  of  other 
nations,  past  or  prexnt.  'Vhv  AimTican  stuiUnt  who 
goes  to  Germany  U)  Uarn  thi-  K-ssons  of  profound 
special  research  —  to  Italy  for  the  study  of  art  in  an 
atmf)sphere  unknown  to  our  cruder  Saxon  coniniun- 
ities  — to  France  for  the  things  which  make  for  the 
graces  of  Hfe  and  mental  culture  —  to  Fngland  for 
variety  of  political  experience  gained  in  a  thousand 
years  of  development  and  in  administration  applied 
to  the  most  varied  conditions  in  every  cjuarter  (tf  th(- 
globe— and  then  comes  hack  to  pour  into  the  stream 
of  life  in  his  own  country  the  resultsof  all  that  he  has 
learned,  must  surely  be  in  a  way  to  ser\e  the  higher 
need  of  his  time  and  nation.   For  one  group  of  such 
students  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  furnish  an  open 
door,  as  useful,  in  a  different  way,  as  that  ofTered  to 
the  student  from  the  Colcmies  of  the  Empire.   The 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  that 
the  .American   Republic   has  behind   it  —  the  (me 
that  has  dominate<l  its  development  in  the  past,  and 
maintains  its  significance  to-day  in  spite  of  the  vast 
assimilation  of  various  races  which  is  going  on.   Its 
preservation  is,  perhaps,  the  best  hope  of  .America's 
future,  RhcKles  wished  to  give  his  American  scholars 
easy  access  to  the  fountain-head  of  that  tradition,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  this  would  make  for  mutual  sym- 
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pathy  and  understanding  Ix-twecn  the  two  ^^'at- 
(•>t  branches  of  the  race,  and  be  for  the  good  of 
both. 

Nor  can  the  significance  of  the  Schf)larships  be 
less  to  a  German  student  who  comes  to  enjoy  them. 
The  German  Scholar  meets  at  O.xford  not  only  the 
students  of  the  British  Isles,  but  those  of  the  United 
States,  Canachi,  Australasia,  and  South  .\frica.  I'or 
a  nation  that  is  const  -Uly  extending  its  commcrrial 
and  diplomatic  relations,  and  as  a  great  world-power 
l(x»ks  out  upon  widening  political  vistas,  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  these  countries  of  the  future  and 
their  people  must  be  of  great  value. 

To  all  the  Scholars,  Colonial,  American,  and  Ger- 
man, Oxford  furnishes  for  study  an  epitome  of 
P^nglish  life.  There,  amid  surroundings  full  of  his- 
toric association  and  buildings  hoary  with  age,  they 
see  and  form  a  part  of  a  ceaseless  tide  of  young 
life  fi'd  from  every  corner  of  EInglish  ground  —  con- 
stantly shifting  yet  ever  the  same  —  (lowing  along 
in  channels  almost  as  old  as  English  history  — 
amid  the  traditions  of  great  men  and  great  move- 
ments, yet  always  forming  its  own  traditions  and 
lending  itself  to  new  movements;  sometimes  affect- 
ing indilTerence  —  sometimes  intt^nsely  in  earnest: 
but  always,  in  its  tastes  and  manners,  its  amuse- 
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nn-nts  and  its  aspirations,  relic  ctin^  thr  Kn^lish  life 

of  its  time. 

From  all  this  some  Scholars  will  draw  more  and 
somi"  li'ss.   It  has  l)ccn  said  that  a  person  gets  from  a 
picture  or  other  work  of  art  what  he  brings  to  it  him- 
self of  power  to  see,  absorb,  and  understand.   The 
same  is  true  of  life  at  a  great  university.  One  is  in- 
clined to  say  that  it  is  especially  true  of  Oxford,  with 
its  singular  combination  of  ancient  tradition  and 
modern  spirit.    The  larger  mind  will  draw  from  it 
the  larger  benefit.   One  is  sometimes  asked  abroad 
if  Oxford  is  interested  in  the  Rhodes  Scholars.  Like 
other   universities,  Oxford  is  always  interested  m 
interesting  men,  and  communities  which  send  these 
need  never  Ix'  anxious  alx>ut  the  regard  in  which 
their  representatives  will  be  held. 
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A  MAN  elected  as  a  Rhtwles  Scholar  soon  discovers 
that  he  has  assumed  a  peculiar  res{M»nsihility,  and 
one  from  which  he  will  fmd  it  difticult  to  escape  diir- 
\n^  the  rest  of  his  life.    I  If  1h  conies  the  representa- 
tive, worthy  or  unworthy,  of  the  beneficent  idea  of  a 
great  man.   He  has  l)een  formally  selectc'.  from  the 
Country,  State,  Province  or  Colony  to  which  he  be- 
longs as  best  fitted  in  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
equipment  to  represent  at  Oxford  the  community 
from  which  he  comes.   As  such  a  selected   man   a 
good  deal  is  naturally  expected  f)f  him  in  the  edu- 
cational centre  to  which  he  goes.    Spt  aking    gtn- 
crally  it  may  be  said  that  a  Scholar  who  does  not 
maki-  somi-  distinct  impression  on  his  Oxforii  Col- 
lege or  in  the  Cniversity  through  soim  ( ombinatinn 
of  the  qualities  for  which   he  was  s(  It  cud,  intelkc- 
tual  ability,  weight  of  character,  and  physical  fit- 
ness, can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  realizing  the  ideal 
of  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  or  as  justifying  the  judgment 
that  selected  him.   Again,  in  the  community  from 
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which  hi'  cnnif-,  hv  is  lookid  upon  as  a  man  s«  hctnl 
for  tht'  tnjoynunt  of  peculiar  atlvantaK«->  of  stiuly 
and  travil,  such  as  arc  usually  only  s«ruri<l  liy  the 
p(i->>rs>ion  of  consi<kral>K-  privatr  nuans.    For  thrtv 
\i  .ir--,  l)y  tin-  txiTri>c  of  a  niodtratr  trononiy.  he  is 
fnr  to  pur^Uf,  unharasstd  hy   tlu-  financial  anxiity 
which  hinders  so   many  t-a^rr   students,  a  course 
of    training,    study,   and    ohstrvation,   which    can 
scarcely  fail,  if  proptrly  usi-d,  to  prepare  him  for 
hightr  work  in  any  scheme  of  life  on  which  his  mind 
is  bent.    He  has  been  in  close  touch  with  a  centre 
and  system  of  training;  which  has  for  centuries  pro- 
duced, and  to  the  present  day  has  continued  to  pro- 
duce, many  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  lawyers,  publi- 
cists, theologians,  historians,  critics,  writers  in  prose 
and  verse,  men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  of  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  Ikku  t.    He  has  Ix^en  able, 
>li(  )ul«l  he  sodesire,  to  w  iden  hisobservat  i(  )n  of  life  and 
manners  by  holiday  visits  to  countriis  like  France, 
C.ermany,  and  Italy,  which  in  art.  science,  litera- 
ture, and  government  represent  so  many  of  the  high- 
i  St  achievements  of  mankind.   He  has  been  brought 
into  more  or  less  intimate   ass(x:iation  with    men 
selected  like  himself  from  every  community  where 
the  English  language  is  s[K)ken  outside  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  with  others  from  Germany,  and  with  a 
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large  section  of  the  elite  of  the  youth  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  Of  a  man  so  selected 
and  enjoying  such  opportunities  a  gfx>d  deal  will 
reasonably  be  expected  when  he  returns  to  play  his 
part  in  the  life  of  his  own  land.  To  its  very  end  peo- 
ple will  judge  from  his  career  whether  leisure  and 
special  opportunities  for  study  and  wide  observa- 
tion do  or  do  not  contribute  to  enlarge  natural  ca- 
pacity and  increase  efficiency  for  the  higher  work  of 
life. 

When  Scholars  are  elected  they  are  required  to 
submit  to  the  Trust  and  to  the  Cr>llege  authoriiics 
of  Oxford  an  outline  of  their  school,  College,  and 
University  career.  These  are  duly  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  Trust.  Only  the  additions  made  to 
those  records  from  his  course  at  Oxford  and  his 
achievements  in  later  years  will  fully  answer  the 
question  of  whether  the  Scholar  has  fulfilled  the 
hopes  entertained  by  those  who  selected  him.  The 
opix)rtunities  offered  by  the  Scholarship  are  there- 
fore balanced  by  very  considerable  and  practically 
unavoidable  responsil)ilities  present  and  future. 

While  Oxford  has  from  the  first  been  interested 
in  the  scheme,  and  appreciative  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Rhodes  Scholar  to  university  life,  there 
is  no  diiubt  that  he  for  his  part  has  learned  there 
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his  own  limitations.  While  he  probably  has  gained 
a  wider  general  outlcx)k  on  life  than  the  ordinary  un- 
dergraduate, he  finds  as  a  rule  that  intellectually  he 
has  been  less  thoroughly  grounded  than  the  best  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  comes  in  competition.  The 
Scholars  admit  freely  that  a  well-trained  sixth-form 
boy  fresh   from  Eton,  Rugby,  Winchester,  or  St. 
Paul's  is  usually  a  more  accurate  scholar  in  the  sub- 
jects he  has  studied  than  the  American,  Canadian, 
or  Australian,  who  has  been  selected  for  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship  at  the  end  or  near  the  end  of  his  univer- 
sity course  at  home.  So  far  neither  from  the  I'nited 
States,  the  Colonies,  nor  Germany  has  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  appe-^red,  who  even  after  his  preliminary 
years  at  a  ho...e  university  has  found  the  path  to 
Oxford  distinctions,  whi  h  are  equally  open  to  all, 
an  easy  one.   This  perhaps  might  Ik?  expected  in 
Classics  and  Philosophy,  the  special  fields  of  Oxford 
scholarship,  and  that  in  which  her  greatest  stms 
have  been  trained.    But  it  has  proved  ecjually  true 
in  Mathematics,  in  Histor>-,  in  English  Literature, 
in  Jurisprudence,  in  Theolog\',  in  Medicine,  in  Eco- 
nomics, to  all  of  which  many  of  the  men  have  Ix-en 
attracted.   The  Honour  Schools  in  every  depart- 
ment have  put  a  severe  strain  on  all  the  Sch   ■  .rs 
who  have  hitherto  come.   While  the  proportiw.i  of 
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absolute  failures  has   l)ecn  small,   the  number  of 
marked  successes  has  not  been  large. 

The  most  ordinary  complaint  among  the  men  is 
that  the  three  years  of  their  course  is  a  period  all 
t(K)  short  for  the  work  that  Oxford  would  like  them 
to  do.  Where  the  field  from  which  Scholars  are 
selected  is  so  wide  and  the  prize  unusually  large, 
this  result  may  seem  disappointing;  and  suggests 
considerations  of  the  underlying  reasons.  Is  it  due 
to  deficiency  of  preparatory  training,  to  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  Bequest,  to  the  methods  of 
selection,  to  the  type  of  candidate  to  whom  the 
Scholarships  appeal,  to  the  conditions  of  work  at 
Oxford?  So  far  as  the  T'niteil  States  are  concerned 
one  distinguished  American  authority  has  in  an  of- 
ficial report  publicly  assigned  the  first  of  these  rea- 
sons as  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  American  Scholars  attain  to  the  high- 
est Oxford  standard,  and  he  uses  it  as  an  argument 
for  changed  methods  in  secondary  and  collegiate 
education  in  his  own  country.  In  several  of  the 
smaller  Colonies,  the  newer  Provinces  of  the  Do- 
minions, and  the  less  advanced  States  of  the  Union, 
it  is  still  difficult  to  get  a  training  that  prepares 
effectively  for  a  successful  course  at  Oxford,  But 
these  conditions  are  certain  in  almost  every  case  to 
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improve  rapidly.  Some  lieads  of  Amfrican  colli-^es 
have  told  mc  that  under  their  highly  specialized 
system  of  sports  athUlic  qualifications  are  seldom 
associated  with  intellectual  superiority,  and  that 
the  demand  made  in  the  scheme  for  these  ciualifica- 
tions  will  tend  to  depress,  rather  than  elevate,  the 
average  of  intellectual  standard  among  the  Ameri- 
can Scholars.  On  these  points  it  is  difiicult  for  an 
outsider  to  judge.  Others  claim  that  Oxford's  de- 
mand for  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  (ireek  at 
entrance  limits  the  field  of  competition  seriously, 
and  in  the  widespread  indifTerence  to  the  study  of 
(".reek  throughout  America,  cuts  out  a  large  propor- 
tion of  candidates  likely  to  achii  ve  distinction  on 
other  lines. 

In  athletics,  also,  as  well  as  in  thiigs  intellectual, 
the  Scholars  find  that  distinction  is  not  easy  to 
achieve  in  the  competition  they  have  to  meet.  Their 
I>nsence  at  Oxford  has  strengthened  the  I'niversity 
athletics,  hut  by  no  means  re\olutionized  them,  as 
was  by  soine  expected.  The  Colonial  Scholars  have 
up  to  the  pre>eut  time  compi-ted  in  about  one  hun- 
dred inter-lniversity  athletic  events;  the  American 
Scholars  in  about  fortv:  the  German  Scholars  in 


none. 


In  one  particular  the  English  youth  at  Oxford  has 
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some  advantage  over  the  American  or  Colonial  as  a 
student.  He  is  accustomed  to  his  en\ironnient  —  is 
more  or  Kss  familiar  with  the  great  citiis.  cathe- 
drals, and  sci'nery  of  his  country  —  has  probably 
already  visited  IVance  or  C.ermany,  Switzerland  or 
Italy.  The  other  comes  to  a  new  land  where  there 
is  much  to  di\ert  his  attention  —  a  thousand  places 
about  which  his  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  the 
reading  of  history  and  fiction;  he  wishes  to  see  as 
much  of  Euro[)e  as  he  can,  and  so  is  tempted  to 
throw  into  sight-seeing  much  time  and  energy  that 
the  Englishman  spends  on  his  University  work. 
I'nless  indulged  in  with  strict  moderation  the  dis- 
tractions of  tr.-i'el  do  not  make  for  success  in  the 
Schools.  The  fact  is  one  that  every  Scholar  is 
bound  to  consider  carefully. 

But  class  lists  and  academic  prizes  will  never  fur- 
nish a  complete  measure  of  the  success  of  the  Scheme 
that  Rhfxles  conceived.  The  Oxford  honours  which 
his  Scholars  achieve  will  doubtless  attract  more  im- 
mediate attention;  will  indicate  that  power  is  being 
pressed  into  the  service  of  his  ideas;  will  increase 
the  prestiget)f  the  scheme;  will  gain  wider  recognition 
for  those  who  ha\e  been  trained  under  it.  On  all 
grounds  such  distinctions  are  to  be  counted  as  gain. 
But  the  essential  thing  is  that  new  power  shall  be 
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gaiiiid  for  tin-  work  of  Iifi\  ami  tlial  in  {hv  country 
from  which  thi'  Scliolar  conu's. 

It  is  true  that  th»'  Aincrican  or  Colonial  S(  hohir 
loMS  some  loiuh  with  his  naliw  land  iiy  tl.nt' 
yiars'  absence  from  it.  But  this  has  at  all  tinu-s  hirn 
true  of  men  who  wish  to  bring  back  to  their  own 
countries  the  added  power  given  by  experience 
gained  in  other  lands.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
gooil  ground  U)r  thinking  that  the  Scholarship  S\s- 
tem  in  Oxford  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  exercise  a  unify- 
ing influence  on  the  thought  of  each  of  the  countries 
from  which  men  are  drawn,  and  will  lead  to  a^>o^-:i- 
ations  very-  likely  to  be  useful  in  after  life.  The 
American  Scholar  meets  at  the  ICn^li^h  IniMrsity 
selected  men  from  every  State  of  the  Inion,  North, 
South,  P>ast,  and  West,  and  this  under  conditions 
particularly  favourable  for  intimate  intercourse  and 
for  exchange  of  ideas.  1 1  is  a  common  remark  among 
the  men  that  they  are  able  to  form  more  widely 
representative  connections  and  friendships  with 
ever>'  part  of  the  Republic  than  they  would  be  able 
to  do  in  any  uni\ersity  at  home,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions.  They  have  an  advantage,  too, 
in  doing  this  on  nt-utral  grfiund,  where  local  preju- 
dices lose  their  influence. 

So,   too,  Australians   meet   on  common   ground 


i 
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ftllow  studrnts  from  (Acry  State  of  tlu-  (\)mmon- 
wtallh;  Canadians  mi-n  from  cvrry  Proxino  of  the 
Dominion;  South  Africans  +hos(.'  from  mo>t  parts 
of  ihtir  countr>-;  (}cnnans  countrymen  from  cviry 
State  of  the  Einpire.  Thus  the  System  will  tend  to 
make  for  a  wide  common  understanding'  in  all  the 
imits  to  which  the  System  extends,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  different  countries. 


CONCLUSION 


To  the  mcmor>' of  Rhodes  many  striking  nionu- 
n"  nts  have  been  erected  by  devoted  friends  in 
marble,  bronze,  or  stone ;  at  Caix-town  —  on  Table 
Mountain  —  in  Kimberley  —  Hulawayo  —  Salis- 
l)ury  —  in  the  village  of  his  birth  —  at  Oxford. 
Sculptors  have  vied  with  painters  in  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  outlines  of  his  masterful  figure  and 
features  cast  in  Roman  mould  —  in  catching  some 
hint  of  the  idealism  combined  with  energy  and  iron 
will  which  lay  behind  figure  and  face.  Nor  has  he 
lacked  the  "sacred  bard"  whom  even  the  greatest 
need  for  fame  that  is  to  endure. 

The  Province,  larger  than  European  empires, 
which  he  secured  for  his  country  and  which  l)ears  his 
name;  the  railway  and  telegraph  systems  with  which 
he  changed  the  face  of  central  South  Africa;  the  es- 
tates and  mansions  which  he  l)estowed  on  the  public; 
the  experimental  and  irrigation  farms  which  he 
established  and  bequeathed  for  the  general  gfxxl; 
the  splendid  avenues  with  which  he  adorned  cities; 
the  great  industry  which  his  business  genius  consoli- 
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dated  and  saved  ;  the  I  iiivcrsity  College  at  Grahams- 
town  iKuned  in  lii-^  honour,  and  in  i)art  endowed 
\i\  h\<  wealth;  tlie  Oxford  Col !<;,'(•  t  iihir^ed  and 
sfren:;thened  liy  his  lo\aI  j;iiU'rosit\';  —  all  these 
al>o  remain  in  concrete  f(»rni  to  preserve  his  memory 
fnjni  oblivion. 

The  plans  which  he  formed  for  the  unification  of 
South  Africa;  the  laws  which  he  placed  upon  the 
Statute  Book,  and  especially  those  dealing  with  that 
most  difficult  of  South  African  (juestions,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  coloured  races;  the  great  principle  of 
"ecjual  rights  for  all  ci\ilize<l  men,"  which  inspired 
his  legislation,  will  remind  latiT  generations  of  his 
liberal  spirit  and  far-sighted  sagacity.  The  great 
teaching  university  for  South  .Africa  which  he 
planned,  for  which  he  strenuously  worked,  and 
which  friends,  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm,  have  so 
liberally  endowed,  will  doubtless  soon  rise  on  the 
noble  site  which  he  selected  for  it,  to  realize  the 
educational  aspirations  he  had  formed  for  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption. 

But  in  addition  to  and  perhaps  above  all  these  in 
its  claim  on  the  grateful  memory  of  posterity,  and 
for  the  perpetuation  of  his  fame,  is  the  Scholarship 
Sch( me  w  hich  is  here  explained  —  begot  of  a  wider 
idealism  —  representing  his  thought  at  its  highest 
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level.    Year  by  year  aspiring  youth,  keen  to  equip 

itstlf  for  the  high»'r  work  of  life,  ea^'er  to  add  the 
knowleds.a'  of  the  Old  World  to  that  of  the  New  Con- 
tinents, will  be  drawn  from  all  the  lands  to  which  the 
An^lo-Saxon  race  has  spread,  to  learn  what  ICn^land 
has  to  teach.  They  will  interchange  thout;ht  and 
experience  with  each  other,  with  the  youtli  of  tiie 
mother-land,  and  with  the  German  students  drawn 
to  the  same  centre  by  the  same  influence.  That  this 
intercourse  will  tend  to  produce  among  the  nations 
concerned  the  kindlier  feeling,  the  better  understand- 
ing, and  the  mutual  respect,  leading  up  to  the  common 
effort  for  the  world's  peace  and  welfare  of  which 
Rhodes  dreamed,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope. 
And  so  the  justification  of  his  dreams  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  Scholars. 

When  unveiling  at  Oxford  a  tablet  erected  by  the 
I'niversity  to  the  mcmor>'  of  Rhcxles.  Lord  Rosc- 
bery,  the  senior  member  of  the  Trust  to  whose  care 
he  committed  his  wealth,  used  words  which  furnish 
the  note  on  which  this  volume  should  close: 

He  has  dug  deep,  he  has  dug  broad,  the  foundations  of 
his  own  reputation.  In  South  Africa  .  .  .  the  name  of 
Rhodes  will  always  he  preserved,  and  in  the  British 
Empire  for  which  he  \\(«rked  with  such  sublimity  of  con- 
ception, such  broad  capacity,  and  such  unresting  energy, 
he  must  long  remain  a  figure  and  a  force.    But  is  it  not 
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aft.r  all  in  this  ( ■nivvr.hy  „f  Oxford  that  his  fame  Is  most 
s<n,n.^  Y..U  an.  ^nln^  u,  h.m,.ur  hirn  t<,-.|..y  l.y  Mttinj; 
"!•■'  '•'''''••.  ..,K.r(h.ousat  th.-  prcs^.nt  m.munt.  I.ut  m.t 
suiHrliuuu.  ,n  a.^.s  t.,,  nnir.  «  hi,  h  may  nrall  to  ,he  most 

or.hnarypasM.r-l,y,h,.lK.nHith.M,„Khtt„r„nf..ron,his 
'  n.y.rs.ty.     I„  your  l.i.I.hnK  I-ray.rs.   i„  your  an,  irnt 
•-'■rv„-,.s.  I  su,.f...M-  th,.  nam,-  „f  (...i,  J,.hn  Kh,.dcs  will 
always  In.  r,m,n.l,.  r,.,|.     Hut   will  it   not   hv  ,hi,tly  n- 
nowm-(l  as  havin,:  summon,-,!  from  all  j.arts  of  the-  world 
-  from  two  Krc-at  Kmpins.  from  the  mightiest  Republic 
that   has  cv,.r  ,-xis,.-,|  -  an   affl      kx-  ,.f  new  Scholars 
muly  to  worship  at  llu- shrine  o»  this  an.i.nf  Cniversity 
to  .ml„l,e  Its  auKUst  tra.lilions.  ami  to  take  hark  to  their 
homes  an.l  to  their  ,-ommunities  a  mess.»Rc  of  ,H>ac-e.  civ- 
il./ation  an,I  ^;o„,:  will.    I  ,|o  „„t  know  what  other  meth- 
ods may   he  tak,n   to  ,H-r,„-tuate  the  memory  of  Mr 
Rli.H|,-s  m  this  c.untry  or  in  South  Afri,a.  hut  sure  I  am 
of  th.s.  that  in  this  aneient   Tniversity  his  truest  and 
nohh-st  monument  will  he  the  career,  the  merits.  an,l  the 
reputation  of  the  Scholars  whom  he-  ha.  summoned  withia 
these  walls. 
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Tur:  fr.IIowinR  is  a  list  of  the  tw(  nty  Colli-Rcs  to  whi'  h 
a  Kiiodfs  Scholar  may  ai)|)ly  for  a(inll^si()ll,  and  hy  our 
of  whi(  h  In-  niu~t  U'  ac  <  «[)tt<l  j-  nnU-r  '  >  Uronu-  a  num- 
liiT  of  the-  Inivt-rsity.  Tin.- (hu  of  foundation,  and  tin- 
numlKT  of  undiT^raduatrs  as  shown  by  the  latest  otVuial 
list  are  given  for  each  College. 


DATE   OF 

NAME   OF    COLI.EC.K 

FOl NOATION 

I  NDEROEAIUATES 

I'niviTsity  College 

872 

IW 

H.illiol  Coll   .;f 

I2^>3 

256 

Mtrton  C(.lK>;c 

1264 

124 

Kxctcr  Coll"  ^f 

1.^14 

197 

Ori.l  Cnll.v<' 

1.^2f> 

«I7 

yu(fn'>  ColU'K*^ 

>34" 

163 

Niw  ColKv;(' 

J.r'> 

306 

Lincoln  CoIKkc 

1427 

108 

ManiLilcn  ColU'KC 

«45« 

189 

Brastno?*-  CoUrK*" 

ISOO 

130 

Corpus  Christ i  College 

I5«6 

83 

Christ  Church 

1546 

3*3 

Trinity  Coll<>;e 

1554 

183 

St.  John's  College 

1555 

333 

Ji-sus  Culk'nc 

I57I 

«5a 

Wadham  Collt-Re 

1612 

136 

I\iiit>rokc'  Ci  llige 

1624 

113 

Woritsfcr  College 

I7I4 

137 

Hertford  College 

IH74 

135 

Kehle  College 

1870 

»33 

All  Souls  College  (founded 

in  1437) 

is  not  included  in 

V 
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the  li<5t,  as  its  constitution  (I(k-s  nf)t  provide  for  the  r!cc- 
tiniiol  uii(ltrKr.i(lii.iit  sot  ilir  lyiKof  (lit.'  kluxU^Sc  lid.irs. 
It-^  v.ilu.ililf  filli)W>lii[)s  (i>{  about  two  liundrc*!  [Miurids 
j>ir  .iiiiiuin),  ttn.iMc  tHr  >t\(ii  yi-.ir^,  arc  fntly  o(M'n  to 
the  (  nni|Miition  of  men  ulio  lia\c  Imn  Klio«l(  s  S(  liolars, 
and  one  of  tlusc  has  hrtn  won  hy  a  Scholar  from  the 
Pro\  inccof  Outl)(( . 

In  addition  to  the  (dllc^'cs  htrt'  inumir.itrd  thcrr  arc 
nrtain  Halls,  ni<  iiilHrshi()  in  which  ^i\i's  I'niMTsity 
rights.  ThiTi-  is  .ilso  a  ronsidcraljlc  Ixnly  of  non-colK  ^iatc 
students.  The  opjMJrtunities  thus  given  do  not  concern 
the  present  statement,  as  the  Rhodes  Scholars  are 
cxjKcted  to  enter  one  of  the  Colleges. 
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APPKNDIX  B 

ON  STrOKA'TS  FROM  FOIUCICN 
IMXKRSITIKS 

OXFORD   INIVKRSITY  STATITKS 

Extract  from  Statt.  Tit.  II.  Sect.  IX 

1.  The  Studtnis  of  any  Foreign  Inivcrsity  may  Ix; 
admittwl  by  vote  of  Convocation  to  tht-  privik-Ki-s  of  this 
Section  of  the  Statutes;  and  these-  pri\  ileges  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  f)y  vote  of  ("onvfK-ation. 

Admission  to  such  privileges  shall  not  U-  extended  to 
the  Students  from  any  I'niversity,  College,  or  other 
Institution  affiliated  or  attached  to  the  I'oreign  Cnivcr- 
sity,  except  with  the  express  sanction  ot  Convocation. 

a.  Any  Student  of  th<-  Forei;.:n  Cniversity.  who  sh.dl 
have  pursued  at  that  Cniversiiy  a  course  of  study  pre- 
scrilH'd  by  it  antl  extending  over  two  years  at  the  le.ist, 
and  who  shall  have  reached  a  suflkient  standard  in  all  the 
examinations  incident  to  the  course,  may  Ik-  admitted  to 
the  status  and  privileges  of  a  Foreign  Junior  Student. 

T,.  Any  Student  of  the  Foreign  Cniversif, .  wiio  shall 
liave  pursued  at  that  Cniversity  a  course  of  study  pre- 
s<  ribed  by  it  and  extending  over  three  full  years,  and  who 
sliall  have  taken  Honours  in  the  final  examination  inci- 
dent to  th«-  course,  may  f>e  aelmitted  to  the  status  and 
privileges  f)f  a  Foreign  Senior  Student. 

4.  It  shall  Ik-  the  dutv  of  tlie  HelKlomadal  Coun<  il  to 
draw  up  and  submit  to  Convocation  a  statement  of  the 
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TDnditions  under  which  a  Student  of  such  a  Foreign  I'lii- 
ver^ity  bhall  Ih;  deenie(i  to  liave  reached  a  sufficient 
standard  or  to  have  taken  Honours  as  aforesaid.  Every 
such  statem«nt,  if  ajyproved  by  Convocation,  shall  havi 
the  force  of  rej^ulations  made  iiy  St.it ute. 

5.  The  st.itus  and  privileges  of  a  Junior  Student  shall 
be  as  follows:  — 

(a)  The  Tirm  in  which  he  is  matriculated  shall  l)o 
reckoned,  for  the  purposes  of  any  pro\isions  res|Hctini; 
the  standing  of  meTnl)ers  of  the  University,  as  the  fifth 
Term  from  his  matriculation. 

(h)  A  Junior  Student  shall  not  Ix^  required  to  pass 
Responsions,  or  to  pass  in  an  Additional  Subject  at 
Resj)onsions. 

(()  A  Junior  Student  who  has  passed  the  Second 
I'uMic  Examination,  and  has  obiaimd  Honf)urs  either  in 
the  I-'irst  or  in  the  Second  Public  Examinatif)n,  shall  be 
entitled  to  supplicati-  for  the  cU'j.;ree  of  Machelor  of  Arts  so 
soon  as  he  shall  ha\e  kipt  statutai'le  residence  for  eight 
Terms.  Provided  that  he  has  sliuwn  a  suftkient  know- 
Ied>;e  of  the  r.reek  lanj^uaj^e. 

(d)  A  Junior  Student  who  has  passed  the  Second 
Public  Ex  mination,  but  has  not  obtained  Honours  either 
in  the  First  or  in  tlie  S-cond  Public  Examination,  shall  be 
I'ntitled  tosupplicate  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  so 
soon  as  he  sliall  have  kept  statutal)le  residence  for  twt  Ive 
Terms.  Provided  that  he  hasshownasutTicient  knowledge 
of  the  dreek  language. 

6.  The  status  and  privileges  of  a  Senior  Student  shall 
Ix'  as  follows:  — 

(a)  The  Term  in  which  he  is  matriculated  shall  be 
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,  jsi-s  of  any  provisions  respecting 
ITS  of  the  L'niversiiy,  as  the  hith 


reckoned,  for  the 

tile  standing'  of  ir. 

Term  from  his  ma.   ..'   l.ition. 

(h)  A  Snior  Student  shall  not  W  retiuired  to  pass  any 
part  of  Responsions  or  of  the  First  Public  Examination  or 
any  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Second  Public  Ex- 
amination. 

(f)  A  Senior  Student  shall  Ik-  entitled  to  supplicate  for 
the  I)  gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  if  he  shall  have  shown  a 
sufficient  knowledRC  of  the  Creek  language,  and  if  either 
(i)  he  shall  have  kept  statutable  residence  for  eight  Terms 
and  shall  have  obtained  a  place  or  his  name  shall  have 
been  place<l  as  cr'^rolat  in  the  Class  List  ..f  an  Honour 
School  of  the  Seccmd  Public  Evaminati.m:  or  (ii)  he  shall 
have  kept  statutable  residence  for  twelve  Terms,  and 
^hall  have  satisfied  the  provisions  of  Statt.  Tit.  vi.  Sect,  l, 

I).  §  .V  d.  18'. 

No  Senior  Student  shall  Ik^  entitled  to  supplicate  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  .Arts,  unless  he  shall  have  satisfied 
the  provisions  of  this  sub-clause. 

7.  Every   person  who,   having  Ix'en  matriculat(>d.  <le- 

inior  or  Senior  Student, 


siri's 


to  claim  the  st.it u^ 


J' 


j.ti,i 


11  make  his  ap|)lic.ition  through  an  othcer 


.fa( 


i)lU-ge 


or 


Hall 


or 


:<cgi>trar.  anc 


f  the  .Non-Collegiate  BchK  ,  to  the  .\ssistant 
I  shall  at  the  s.ime  time  pnnluce  the  nr(  t  s- 


IV  to 


sirv  certificates  in  sui)p<)rt  thereof,  and  pa\ 

tv  Chest,  through  the  Assistant  R.'gi-^trar,  tii 


\tTSIt> 


the  I 
th 


m- 


-um 


,1'  .mr  pound  or  of  two  pnuii<N.  according  as 


he  is  .id- 


mitted  as  a  liinior  or  a 


S«nior  Stiiiltiit.    If  he  m.ikes  hi 


;i|)plication  lati-r  than  four  wi'i 


•ks  from  malriculaliun,  he 


shall  pay  an 


additional  fee  of  one  iK)und. 
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8.  Any  person  qualified  to  berr)me  a  Junior  Student  on 
tnatriculalion  may  lie  .idmitted  to  any  part  of  Re^pon- 
sioiis,  any  p.iri  of  the  lirst  l'ul)lic  Examination,  and  any 
rnliminary  I-".\amination  in  the  Second  I'uliHe  Kxamina- 
tion. 

().  Every  person  who,  being  (juahfied  to  Ix-eome  a 
junior  or  Senior  Student  on  matriculation,  desires  U)  have 
his  name  entered  for  an  examination  U'fore  he  has  Inen 
matriculateil  shall  niaki'  his  ai)pli(ation  to  the  Assist.'.nt 
Rejjislrar  through  an  officer  oi  a  College  or  Hall  or  of  the 
Non-Collegiate  IJod>-,  who  shall  send  the  name  to  the 
Assistant  Registrar  seven  clear  days  before  the  day  fixed 
for  entiring  names  for  the  Examination  in  question,  to- 
gether with 

ill)  The  statutable  fet- and  in  addition  thereto  the  sum 
of  one  pound  or  of  two  pounds,  .iccording  as  the  Candidate 
claims  to  l»e  (jualified  to  become  a  Junior  or  a  Senior 
Student ; 

(/')  A  declaration  that  in  his  oi)inion  the  Candidate 
bona  fide  desires  admission  to  lis  College  or  Hall  or  as  a 
Non-Collegiate  Student  as  the  case  may  lie,  and 

(r )  Evidence  showing  that  the  Candidate  is  cjualificd 
IIS  aforesaid. 

Any  candidate  whose  name  has  been  entered  for  an 
examination  as  af(tresaid  shall,  so  soon  as  he  has  been 
matriiulaled,  become  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  Student,  as  the 
case  ma\'  l)e. 

lo.  A  I-'oreign  Student  shall  be  deemed  to  have  shown  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Creek  language  if  In  has  passed 

cither  {a)  one  uf  the  examinations  enumerated  beluw  in 
Schedule  A: 
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or  (h)  such  cxaminatlr)n  or  examinations  of  liis  rni\('r- 
sity  as  shall  satisfy  thi-  conditions  laid  down  uiuK  r  the 
provisions  of  the  next  foUovvini;  clause.  l'ro\ideil  that 
evidence  of  his  havin;;  salisfii-d  these  con<litions  shall 
have  iK'en  produced  to  the  Assistant  Ri'v;istr.ir,  and  thai  a 
re^^istration  fei-of  one  [)ound  shall  ha\e  In-en  paid  tliroi'vli 
the  Assistant  Registrar  to  the  Iniversity  Chest.  If  the 
evidence  shall  not  have  l)een  pnxluced  Infore  the  end  of 
the  Term  of  his  matriculation,  t'.e  Forei>,'n  Student  shall 
pay  an  additional  fee  of  one  |v>und 

1 1.  It  shall  lx>  the  duty  of  tlu'  Helxlomadal  Council  to 
draw  up  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  whi(  h  .1  Stu- 
dent of  a  F'oreiKn  I'niversity  who  h.isheeiKidniitKd  to  the 
privileges  of  this  Statute  shall  l>e  deemed  r<>  ha\<  >iiown 
a  sutihcient  knowledge  of  the  <  ".rei  k  language  in  tiie  exam- 
inations of  his  Cniver-ity.  livery  sucli  ^tati'ment  -iiall  he 
submitted  to  l^'onvocation,  and,  if  ai)proved,  shall  iiave 
the  force  of  regulations  made  by  Statute. 

12.  The  Assistant  Regisinir  shall  have  jxiwer  to  make 
and  v.iry  from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  admission 
of  (jualifitxl  jK-rsons  to  the  statusof  a  Junior  orSc-niorStu- 
dent,  and  for  enabling  Junior  or  Senior  Students,  or  (mt- 
^-(.ns  (jualified  to  iK-come  Junior  or  Sc-nior  Studenf^,  to 
otTer  themselves  for  examiiuition  under  the  provision-  <>f 
this  section.  {)n>vi<k'd  that  .ill  sut  h  rei;u!,itions  .md  any 
\,iri.ition  in  them  --h.i',]  lie  submitted  to  the  \  i(  e-(  li.m- 
(ellor  and  Proctors  for  .ipprov.d. 

I,V  It  sh.Ul  \k'  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Registrar  to 
keep  a  sutVicient  record  of  the  memlH-rs  of  the  Cniwrsity 
wh.o  h.iNf  the  status  and  pri\ilegesof  a  Junior  or  .1  Siiior 
Student  resix-ctively,  and  of  the  jxT^ons  not  yet  matri- 
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ciliated  wliDsc  names  h.ive  heen  entered  for  an  examina- 
ti'iii  under  the  provisions  nf  this  sectinn,  ,iiid  to  Me  t!i.>.t 
no  ("aiKhdate  {■,  a  Iniitlecl  to  exaniiiialion  or  to  any  of  the 
I)ri\  ilcps  of  a  Junior  or  Senior  Siiidi  iit  who  has  not  satis- 
fied the  conditions  of  this  sec  t ion. 


S(  iiivDt  i.i;  A 

1.  The  Kxamination  in  Stated  Subjects  in  Resi>onsi()ns, 
or  any  examination  whic  h  uikKt  Siatt.  Tit.  vi,  Sect,  i,  cl. 
2'  ixempt--  a  ("untHdate  from  Responsions. 

2.  Th<'  ICxamination  in  .Additional  Siilijtcts  in  R<  spon- 
sions. th«-  suljjert  offered  l)i-in^  .1  (ireek  liook,  or  .my  ix- 
amination  including  (Ireekwhich  is  accepted  liy  the  rni- 
versily  as  e(|ui\,ilent  to  tiiis  ICxamin.ition. 

.V  The  ICxamination  of  C.mihdates  who  olTer  the 
<  ireek  !,ini.;iia;c;e  only  at  Responsions. 

4.  The  f-lxaminaiion  of  Cmdidates  not  seeking  Ilon- 
f)urs  in  the  I'irst  ruliiic  Ilxamin.ition. 

5.  Ilie  I'x.imination  of  Cmdidates  for  Honours  in 
Creek  and  Latin  Literature  in  tlic  First  I'ulilic  L.xamina- 
tion. 

Ik  The  f'nliminary  F.xamin.ition  in  the  Honour  Sdiool 
of  jiirivi)ruden(f.  pro\  id<'(|  tli.it  the  Cmdid.ite  s.itislies 
the  F'.x.iminers  in  ,1  (Ireek  hook  in  that  Kx.imin.ition. 

7.  (.roup  .A.  1  ot  the  Ivx.imin.ition  of  Cmdidates  who 
do  II, It  M.k  Honours  in  the  Second  I'lihhc  L.xaminaiion. 

K.   (.roup  I )  of  the  same  ICxamination. 

0.  Tlie  Honour  S,|i,h,1  ,,f  Liter.i'  Humaniores. 
10.  The  Honour  ScIkjoI  of  Theolo^'v. 


APF>E\DIX   C 


Thf.  Responsion-  Rxamination,  or  its  »(iuival(nt,  .1^ 
(.irriid  out  l>y  ()\l.)r(i  Inivtrsity  for  the  Rhtxies  Iru-t, 
t'lnhrac  rs  the  following  suhj.  i  ts: 

I.   Arithnictic       tlu-  whole. 

2    Eilhrr  ill)  Tlu- clrnn-nts  of  algebra. 

(/')    r''f  elements  of  geometry. 

_V  Circck  <  Iranunar. 

4.  Latin  '  ".raininar. 

5.  Translation  trotn  English  into  Latin  Prose. 

h.  Either  ia)   riii)ref)are(i  translation  from  (ireek  and 
Latin; 
or  { h)    I'nprepared  translation  from  one  of  these 

languages,  and  ;i  bfX)k  from  the  other; 
or  {<-)   one  Cireek  and  one  Latin  Book. 
The  authors  assigned  fur  examinations  \ary  slightly 
from  year  to  \tar.     The   requirements  for  1912  may   l>e 
takiii  as  typical,  \i/.;  — 

Any  of  the  following  portions  of  t'le  undernuntioned 
authors  will  be  accepted  a>   i  "b(K)k":  — 

Euripiiles  (any  two  of  the  following  Pla>s):  Hecuba, 

Medea.  AKestis,  Bacclue. 
Homer:  it)   Ilia<l,   i   4  .ir  2  5;  ar  {2)  C)dy»sey,   i~5 

or  2-(y. 
Plato:  Lulh\phro  .md  ("rit<j. 
Xenopho'.    .Xnab.isis,  1    t^  or  2-4. 
Cesar:  I)e  Bello  (Jallico,  1-4. 
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("icero:  (i)  In  Catilinam,  1-4,  and  In  Verrem  Actir. 
I.:  or  (2)  pro  Murena  and  pro  Lt-ge  Manilia;  or 
(},)  df  Sciuctute  and  dc  Amicitia. 
Horacf:  Oics  1-4. 

Virgil:    (i)    tlu-    Bucolics,    with    Bf)oks    1-2   of    (he 

/Kncid;  nr  (2)   the  GeorKich;  or  (3)   the  /Em-id, 

B(H)ks  I   4  or  2-5  or  3-6. 

The  Tixts  used  in  setting  the  Examination  Pafx-rs  are 

th(jse  of  tlie  series  of  C)xford  Classical  Texts,  so  far  .is 

these   have   In-en   i)uhlished    Ijy   the   Oxford    University 

Press. 

Sets  of  the  Responsions  Examination  pafjers  for  past 
years  can  Ix-  ordered  from  the  University  Press,  Oxford, 
or  from  the  Oxford  University  Press,  29-35  ^Vest  32d 
St.,  New  York. 


or 


he 
id. 

ire 
as 

'y 

ist 
2(J 
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A'Idison,  Jow'ph.  213. 

\l:<    limits.  121),  136. 

Miri  (1,  KiiiK,  213. 

Amtrican  (  lul),  2<xi. 

Anit-rican  scholarships,  95,   133. 

Anthmpoliigi, ,  174. 

Ari-fotic,  inti'.icncf  of,  on  Kh(Kli-s, 

7.  «• 
Athlctirs.  in  Amorica,  123;  in  Ox- 

foril,  196.  22q. 
Ati-iralia,92,<)3,  117,  134,215. 

H.icon,  KoRjT.  213. 

IJarkly  West,  9. 

H.irnato,  19,  20. 

H.iMitos,  9,  [4. 

Hrchiian.ilanil.  17.  22,  23. 

H<  ir.i.  37.  39.  f)2,  «x>. 

H(  it.  .Mfrcd.  20,  21,  89. 

|{.  rniiula.  92. 

hl.n  kstont',  7,  214. 

FUcKinfontrin,  75. 

Hond.  the  Africander,  35,  67. 

Urirish  South  Africa    Company, 

tlic.  27.  29.  },x.  43.  57.  7^J- 
Mr\ii  ,  Kij{ht  Hon.  James,  212. 
Bulawayo.    25,   39,    69,     70,  86, 

233- 

Cairo.  70. 

('.imbridKC  qi.  126,  211,  2l6. 
t  anada.  21.  92.  93.  II8,  215. 
C.ifK'  CoIon>  .  9.  I'>.  14.  32,  33.  36, 

41,  •(•>.  U2.  9<).  116,  117,  135. 
Cajx'  to  Cairo  route,  29.  36. 
(  .ipi'tnwn,  67,  75.  87:  archbishop 

of.    130.  233. 

Carrington,  bir  Frederick,  63. 


Chamlnrlain,  Right  Hon.  Joseph, 

62. 
Chibu,  38. 
Classics.  177. 
Clut)s.  19H. 
College  I  hajx'ls,  202. 
College  K.\[»ens<-s.  203. 
Collegiate  Staniiing.  129. 
Cohjnial  Cluh.  2(X). 
Colonial  N  hol.ir-hips.  91.  96. 
Colonial     L'niver^i^ie>'    Statute, 

1 10.  ifx). 

Columhi.i  Cniversitv.  122. 
Committ<Tsof  Selection,  1 1 1, 1 14, 

120,  137. 
Convention  of  London,  22. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  213. 

De  Beers.  19.  20,  31.  32,  74. 
Delagoa  Bay,  35,  4»>. 
Diplomas.  Oxford.  174. 
Downing  Street,  46. 

Edinburgh  Cniversity,  182,  216. 
Egypt,  48,  70. 
Eliot,  President  C.  \V.,  134. 
Eton,  136.  227. 

Foreign      Universities'      Statute, 

111,  160. 
France,  221.  22^. 

Fuller,  Sir  T.  E.,  34,  41,  59,  69. 

Cierman  East  .■Xfrica.  4^. 
Cierman  Emp«>ror,  58,  9'>-97,  128. 
(jerman  scholarships.  96.  128. 
German  students.  222,  22-,  229, 
3i2,  235. 
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<.-riiim\,  DiHtor'-i  <l.-nrc«'»  from.  Kit(  h.n.r.  I.unl,  71. 

.•17.  r.^.m  h  in.  2^1.  vi»itH  tu,  Kru^' r.    I'ri-i.lnii    |',,i!.   \h.    22. 
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l.oriiKjd,  .\I,iri|in  /,  4(.. 


M.n  iluri.il'l,  ^ir   Ii.lm  .\  .  ^t^ 

M.ihiii,  till  .  IS 
|.\I.ijuIm  Hill,  1... 
I  .M.ishun.il.iiHJ,  v>.  .V'.   ^7.  4V 
i  .Ma>li(in.i-.  ihi'.   u.  .>7.   V».  '>  V 
I  Md^s.i(  liii^i  f I >.,   I  ^ J 

Matalnl.  ,  the.  .^7.  ;,n.  411.  (.v 
'  MatalH  li  l.iiul    v.   »,V 

.Mat'ipvi  I  ),ini,  7(1 

.\Iaf'ii><»..  thf.  f),v  '.4.  77.  K6. 


<  -raduato  \\'..rk.  171^. 

•  .rnk,  ^tiiiK  iif,  7,  8,  164,  179 

'  -n  \  ,  I    irl    Hu,  H(;. 

I  ir.Hiti-  ><  liiiiir,  X7. 

H.irri-,  I)r    \\ .    I.,  iw 

Har\,iri|  I   tii\«rsi!v,   \22.  1^4. 

H.iwk^j.  \,  Hoiir(  hur  I'  .  Hy. 

I  li  Im  r,  Mi^lM|).  J  I  J 

I  I'tiiii  \  r,   l.iii.   \\,  \^ 

ll"mi    Kill,  ,  Iri-ti.  47.  4H. 

HuiiMur    Nh,M,|,,    14,.    ijH,    I4<),    M,-,|i,in..  ,|.,:r,-i    in.' I'-V 

ISV  l'.7.  I'..,,  177.  -^-'7  .Mi.h.ll.  -<ir  l,.«,s.  jf,.  V*. '.7,  71. 

Hulimr.  Harcin  von,  i,s.  >,, 

.\lilniT,  I.Mnl,  .s.j. 
"  Inti  r-instituti.iii.il       courtesy."    Mdrii  \  .  I.,,r.|     jn,   >ij. 

'-"  Mui/i  ilhiirc.  77. 

Iru  ,1114,1  f-t.itc,  .H7. 

Ire  I.iikI  m  hil,ir-hi|),  \-;t,.  N'.it.il.  j.   ;    5,  (,i. 

ll.iK  ,  ,irr  study  in,  221 ;  vi-itg  to,    \.  uf.  .uniil.iii.i.  ',2. 

--^-  Niwm.in.  j,  H«nr\.  214. 

Ntw  ^  i.rk,  1 1(.. 

'""•'''■'■  '»-^-  N.w  /.aland.  .,2,  'C 

J.ii!i(-"ii.  sir  St.irr.  -^H,  -^fj,  5,^,  (^-_ 

'"'■  ^'*-  Ori.l  (',,11,-t;,  ,  5.  7.  ^^. 
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inin  -r  -tud.nts,   Kk,.  „f    ,,,  ,  |,^     |;„,,,ir,.,  2(.<,-if,;    to 

jiiri-prudincc.  Honour  Sthool  of,  ''      .Aiiuri<a.  216-21  ;  to  C.,rnian\ 


M4,  215. 


171. 


K.Mf,  John.  214. 
K"Mr;v..TTi.  !4. 
Kimt« 


222. 


I  i'arkvs,  sir  H.-nr\  .  4(>. 
1  .irrn  11.  1 '  'I  u  ~|nMid<nri-  with  Mr  , 
t-rl.  V.  4.  s.  q,  K),  35,  45,  (,2,        47. 
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Kiplm^,  Rudyard.  78.  Pcnntfdthcr,  Lol.,  jO. 
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FVnnsylvania  University,  122. 
I'oniioianii.  41. 
I'lrf  Kli/,iUfh,  Wi. 
I'n  tiiri.i,  75. 

rrinrctiin  I  nivcr-'ity,  122. 
l'rok;r< -sivf  I'arty.  the,  0«. 
I'liMii  S»h(xjls.  Krujiish,  \\2. 
I'ungwf  River,  37. 

k.iid,  thf  Jameson,  54.  6t),  67. 

K.iid,  John  Hrown's,  (m. 

Kcscarch  Dt-Krei-s,  166-68. 

Ki  ^IKUi-^iiins.  i(K>,  125. 

Kh()<lt>i.  Ctril  Jiihn,  birth  .ind  p.i- 
nntaKe  anti  rahool  \\U\  I ;  «mi- 
^;r  ifes  toSfHith  .■\fric.i,  2;  life  in 
.Wit.il.jt;  removestoKinilx'rIey, 
4;    matriculates  at   Oxford.    5; 
ill  and  returns  to  South  .\frica, 
(>:  alternate  life  at  Oxford  and 
Kimlx'rley,6-9:elei-ted  toC'ajx- 
legislature,  y;  {I'jminatinn  ideas 
aliout    South    Africa    and    the 
empire.     10-13;     app<jintetl    to 
Ba>-uto   Commission,    14;   s«,-nt 
to   Bechuanaland,   17-18;  con- 1 
solidatt'S    De    Beers  Co.,    and 
Ix'comes  chairman,    19;    views' 
•ihoutequaltreatment  to  Dutch  ^ 
inBechuanaland,23;treatswithi 
Li)  Ben^i'la.  25;  secures  char-! 
t»'r  forFlritish  South  Africa  Co., ' 
27;  occupation  of  the  Masho- ' 
naland.  30;  Prime  Minister  of 
Cape  Colony,  31;    forms  alli- 
ance with  Hofmeyr,  33;  visits 
Mashonaland,  37:  uprising  and 
•  ieftat  of    Matalx'lc.  39;   deals 
with     Pondoland,    41;    passes 
'lien  Grey   act,   41;    attempts 
to  nurchas..'  rviagoa   Bay.  46; 
contributes  to  Irish  Home  Rule 
Fund,  .ind  to  Liberal  Party,  47; 
discus-es    Imperial    trade,   4Q: 
supports  Jameson  Raid,  51-54;  1 


resigns  Premiership,  55;  <  x 
plains  hi-,  nl.iiicin  to  K.iid,  ,S(). 
\  i-.il-.  l-.nKl.iiid,  62;  return-  to 
khixlesi.i,  (12;  I. lice-.  (>.irt  in 
M.it.iUle  w.ir,  63;  .irr,iiik;< -. 
(HMce  with  n.il  i\  <•».  ()4  ;  m  iiM-.< 
(><>pul.iri>v,ition  inC.ii>eC(>l<in\ . 
()♦);  iK-forc  P.irli.imenl.iry  (  oni- 
mittee  in  l.ondun,  (>«;  returns 
tu  Legist,! live  duties  in  Niuth 
Afric.i,  6M;  -.erious  illnes-.  in 
khixlesi.i,  t*]\  visits  l-.nui.md 
and  l-wypt,  70:  re<'<'i\<s  1 1  (  I., 
decree  from  Oxford.  71  ;  i.ike-, 
part  in  difim  e  of  KiTnlxrlrx  . 
73;  works  in  khodesi.i.  7s  ;  tr.i 
vcis  in  se.in  h  of  hr.dth,  ~l'.  re 
turns  to  (  ajM'town.  77;  illnr--. 
and  death  at  Ntuizenbur^;.  77: 
f)urial  in  the  M.itaj»is,  77   -^}. 

Rh(xles,  kev.  I-.  W.,  I,  2 

khtxlesi.i.  311,  (x^.  ()2,  <;'•. 

kidles  .  Bishop.  213. 

RondelK)sch,     ((ill<^;iate    Sih'x)! 
of,   121). 

Rcx)scvelt,  President.  2li). 
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